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Iſaac Bickerftaff, Eſq; 


HE following Tx EATISsE being ſubmitted to my Cen- 
ſure; that I may paſs it with integrity, I muſt declare, 
That as Grammar in general is on all hands allow'd 
the Foundation of All Arts and Sciences, ſo it appears to me, 
that Tunis Grammar of the ExcLisn Toncus has done 
that Juftice to our Language, which, till now, it never ob- 
tain d. The TexT will improve the moſt ignorant, and the 
Norzs will employ the moſt learned. I therefore enjoin all 
my Female Correſpondents to Buy, Read, and Study this 
GRAMMAR, that their Letters may be ſomething leſs /Enig- 
matic: And on all my Male Correſpondents likewiſe, who 
make no Conſcience of Falſe Spelling and Falſe Engliſh, I lay 
the ſame Injunction, on Pain of having their Epr/t/es expos'd 
in their own proper Dreſs, in my Lucubrations. 


Iſaac Bickerſiaff, Cenſor. 
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"> ici Majeſty. 


MAD AM, 


PP ou MAI ESTHx being So- 
4 1 is vereign of all thoſe Peo- 
ple who ſpeak the Lan- 
guage for which the following 
Crammar is made, This Perfor- 
mance doth Naturally claim Your 
: MajesTY's Protection. 

A Grammar of the French Lan- 
; guage was the Firſt Labour of that 
Learned Body the French Academy, 
That being the Foundation of all 
Writing : Aud as TOUR MaJEsTY's 
Arms haye been Superior to thoſe 
A of 
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of France, ſo we hope that, by 
Tour Royal Influence, You will give 
the ſame Superiority to Our Arts 
and Sciences, which are All built on 
This that is now Preſented to Your 
SacrED MaJjesTY, by 


MA DAN, 
Your Majeſty's moſt Obedient 


and Dutiful Sub jects, 


The Authors. 


8. 


HE Publication and Succeſs of the Firſt Edition of 
, Grammar, ve find, ftirr'd up the Emulation 
AW of Taue Gentlemen to give the Town their Per- 
formances in this kind: The firſt is call'd, An 
Eſſay towards a Practical Engliſh Grammar; he 


laſt had the emphatic Title of THE Engliſh 


| Grammar; or, An Effay on the Art of Grammar apply'd to, 


and exemplified in, the Engliſh "Tongue. Vie vere in hep. s 
that Taro ſuch Gentlemen of Letters, «uhoſe Time had been di- 
woted to the Inſtruction of others in the Latin and Greek Gram- 
mar, would make ſome further Progreſs in, and furniſh bett. 


| Helps, and more eaſy Methods to, the Engliſh Student in his 
3 Mother Tongue, than we who never had emfploy'4 cur Time in 
that Way. Had wwe found what we exprted in them; ave Gould 


mt have given ourſelves any farther Trouble of Riciſfing our carn 
fer a Second Impreſſion ; /atisf"d with the Honour of opening a 
Way for ſuch glorisus Improvements. But ave are apt to belice, 
that the very Qualification, from which ave expected à more ex- 
cellent Production, «was the Cauſe of the little Progreſs they made 
in a Diſcovery that had fo fairly been laid before them by Dr. 
Wallis and Ourſelves: For Cuftom has fo ſtrong a Force on the 
Mind, that it paſſes with the Bulk of Mankind for Reaſon and 
Sacred Truth, The Iriſh thought themſelwies Tpreſ”'d by the Le au 


1 that forbid them to draxv with their Horſes Tails, and that be- 
3} cauſe their Anceſtors had tue no better Way of doing it: And < 


Perſons who have not only been Educated themſelves, but hawe 
bred up others in a particular Method; muſt have a great Bright- ' 


| neſs of Soul to diſcover its Errors and forſake them. 


The firſt Eſſayiſt Y. indeed, partly quitted the old Track, kut 


| could not prevail with himfelF to quit it intirely. The ſecond is 2 
* far from parting with a Tittle of the ali Greek and Latin Terms 
| that he pours in a neau Poſle upon us. The firſt is fo full of Ob- 


A 2 fearity 


| 
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ſcurity and Confuſion, for want of Method, that his Book can be of 
little Uſe to the Inſtruction of the Ienorant ; and the latter has fo 
little Rigard to the Engliſh Tongue, that in the Title of bit Book 
he is guilty of an evident Miſnomer, it being no more an Engliſh 
Grammar, han a Chineſe. | 

That the firſt Eſſay iſt has no Method, is plain from his wery Di- 
diiſion of Grammar ; for having divided Grammar ints four Parts, 
yet the Parts of Speech (which he unneceſſarily makes eight, after 
the old Way) are plac'd under no aue Head of that Diviſion ; which 
is Orthography, Proſody, Etymology, Syntax. "Tis confeſi'd 
that the Author might have ſhelter'd the Parts of Speech under 
Etymology, in a Senſe, which many Grammarians have given it, 
tur be has cut himſelf off from that Refuge ; for giving the” firft 
Chapter of his ſecond Part (when be diſpatch'd all his Doctrine of 
Nerd) the Title of Etymology, by way of Diftin#ion, it is plain, 
he underſtood it in the Senſe of Derivation in the Diviſion, or he 
had forgot the Members of his Divifcon : Both xubich Ways muff 
ef Neceſſity preduce Obſcurity and Confuſion. | | 

In the next Place, this Eſſayiſt bas thrown that Part of his Di- 
ion laſt in his Book, which in Uſe, in Nature, nay, and in his own 
Peſition, ought to be firſt : For the Doctrine of Letters is throughly 
ts be known before we proceed to Words, But the Conduct of this 
Author in this particular, being contrary to the Order and Method 
of Nature, nay, contrary to his ewn Diſpoſition of the Parts in the 
Diviſion itſelf, muſt neceſſarily produce Confuſion and Obſeurity, 

Thirdly, He intirely ries Proſody, tho“ voluntarily made the 
ſecend Member of his own Divifion. Now, this Diviſion wvas 
neceſJary, or it was not ; if it was neceſſary, it ought all. along 
to Hawe been obſerved; if not, it cught never to have been made. 


Fourthly, For want of Methed, ſeveral Parts of Speech are 


Jambled promiſcuouſly together, the Doctrine of which ought to 


have been more diſtin, for Diſtinction is @ great belp to Perſpi- 
cuity ; without which, the Knowledge which we would convey, 
muſt be very difeciwe and obſcure. But this Author has not been 
faiisfy'd to join the Cnſfederation of theſe Parts of Speech, which 
in regard of this Neture and Ord'r ought to have been ſeparatt, 
but ſcatters the Syntax, or Conſirudtion of aur Language, through 
bis Diſcourſ»s of Words ; tho) the Doctrine of Words, ſeparately 
confider'd, and in a Sentence, are Things diſtin? enough. 

We muſt indied confeſs, that we believe, that Dr. Wallis miſled 
bim in this particular, as he did us in our Furſt Edition, neither 


of us conſidering that the learned Doctor wrote to Men already 


Aill'à in the Latin Grammar, and therefore had no need of triat- 
ing them as ſuch as aere entirely ignorant of Grammar. 


- 


Fifthly, | 
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Fifthly, By affecting the old Terms,.and the old faulty Diviſion 
of the Parts of Speech, he has multiply'd Words many times in 
long, and oftner in dark Explanations of them by Latin Words,. 


* evhich being entirely unknown to the Learner, can only puzzle 
(not inſtruct ) him. This Multiplicity of Words is again increas d, 


by repeating, at the End of every Chapter, its Contents by way. 


of Queſtion and Anjever ; by that means heaping a double, though 


uſcleſs Load on the weak Memory of the young Learner. 

Sixthly, The Rules are not ſujfciently diſtiuguiſb d, which gives 
the Learner a Difficulty in chuſing what to commit to his Memory, 
and what not. For theſe and many other Reaſons, wwe could not think 
this Eſſay towards a Practical Engliſh Grammar ſufficient. to deter 
us from endeawouring to correct the Errors of our Firſt Impreſſion, 
and from giving the World an Edition more «feful and more perfect. 

But if the firſt Eſſay iſt leave us ſo much room for Hopes of ma- 
ling a much further Progreſs in this Work than the World has yet 
ſcen, the Eſſay on Grammar wery much enlarges thojt Hopes, ſince 
in this abe find not ſo much as any Aim at a Grammar peculiar to 
our caun Language, the Author being content to repeat the ſelf-ſame 
Things the ſelf-ſame Way, as all thoſe have done, wha hawe en- 
deawour'd to force eur Tongue in every! hing to the Method and Form 
of the Latin and Greek. For his Execution is ſo contrary to the De- 


.in he ſeems in one Part of his Preface te propoſe, that by Writing 


itt Englith, he anly makes the Taſk the more difficult, fince to under- 
ſtand his Terms, the Reader muſi underſtand Greek; whereas in the 


| ordinary Way of learning that Language, the Student is ſuppos'd to 


' have a competent Knowledge of the Latin before he approaches the 


| 
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Greek Grammar, To ſelve this, he belli us in the Preface, that 


' every Man, Woman, and Chill, ought to ſiudy the learned Languages, 


as incapable, without them, to underfiand the Terms made uſe of in 


fewiral Profeſſions : Not conſidering, that by this he requires an 


Imp ffubility,. ſince much the greater Part of Mankind can by no 
means ſpare 10 or 11 Years of their Lives in learning thoſe dead 
Languages, to arrive at a ferfett Knewledge of their aun. 

But by this Gentleman's way of Arguing, <ve ought not only 
to be Maſters of Latin and Greek, but of Spaniſh, Italian, 
High-Dutch, Low-Dutch, French, 7%. Old Saxon, Welth, 
Runic, Gothic, and Iſlandic; fince much the greater number of 
Words of common and grneral Uſe are derrved from thoſe Tongues. 
Nay, by the ſame way of Reaſoning wwe may prove, that the Ro- 
mans and Greeks did n:t underſtand their own / ongues, becauſe 
they were not acquainted with the Welſh, or ancient Celtic, there 
being above 620 radical Greek Words deriv'd from. the Celtic, 
ard of the Latin @ much greater Number, 
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vi PREFACE. 
With much better Reaſon: the former Eſſayiſt ſeems to require 
ſome Skill in the Old Saxon, whence "tis allow'd on all hands, the : 
Body of our Tongue is really deriv'd. But we cannot agree with f 
that Author, even fo far as that, becauſe the very Nature and 
Genius of our Language is almsft entirely alter'd fince that Speech : 
was diſus'd ; and fince the Meaning of Words is (except in ſome very 4 
tau Caſes) to be fought from the Uſage of our own, and not tbat 
of former Times. The Saxons, for Example, { if are may credit } 

Dr. Hickes) had various Terminations to their Words, at leaſt 
Tavo in every Subſtantive Singular; whereas we have no Word” 1 
now in Uſ*, except the Perſonal Names, that has ſo, Thus Dr. 
Hickes bas made Six ſeveral Deelenſions of the Saxon Names, 1 
but ours have net ſo much as one. He gives them three Numbers; ' 
a Singular, Dual and Plural: We have 0 Dual Number, excipt > 
perhaps in Both. To make this plainer, we ſhall tranſcribe the 
Six Declenſions from the Antiquary's Grammar. F 
2 


The firſt Declenſion, which makes the Genitive Caſe in es, an 
the Dative in e, the Nominative in as, the Genitive Plural 
in a, and the Dative in um; as, * 
Nom. Smith Nom. Smithas 
Gen. Smithes | Gen. Smitha 
f Dat. Smithe : Dat. Smithum 
Singul. * Accuſ. Smith. 7 Plural. Accuſ. Smithas 
Voc. Eala thu Smith | Voc. Ealage Smithas 
(Abl. Smith, Abl. Smithum. 
The Second Declenſion is of Names, wvhoſe Singular Number is © 
a in the Nominative, their Genitive, Dative, Accuſative, 7 


and Ablative in an, the Nominative Plural in an, Geni- 
tive in a, Dative i» um; as, Witega, a Prophet. 
(Nom. Witega ? { Witegan | 
Gen. Witegan | | 1 c 
: Dat. Witegan. itegum | 
— Ace. — Hlural. Wiregan i 
Voc. Eala thuWitega | | Eala ge. Witegan Fin 
Abl. Witegan. 5 Witegum. ms 


The third Declenhon agrees «with the firſt, only the Nomina 
tive Plural ends in u; as Andgit, the Senſe, 


Nom. Andgit A Andgitu 
| Gen. Andgites | Andgita 1 
> Dat. Andgite - - Andgitum ; \ 
Voc, Eala thu Andgit | | Eala ge Andgitu 
Abl. Andgite. J. Andgitum. 


The 


PREFACE. vii 
The fourth Declenſion has the ſame Variations as the firſt, ex- 


: cept that the Nominative Plural is the ſame as the Nomina- 
{ tive Singular ; as, Word. 
| Nom. Word \ Word 
: | Gen, Wordes | Lins = 
Je- Dat. Worde ordum 
* Singul, IJ Acc. Word 7Pluraly Word 
} Voc. Eala thu Word | | | Eala ge Word 
| \ Abl. Worde. 3 | Wordum. 
> The fifth Declenſion agrees with the firſt, except that the Ge- 


4 nitive Singular ends in e, and the Nominative Plural iz a; 
; as in Wiln, 4 Maid. 


£ Nom. Wiln N [Wilna 

Gen. Wilne | Wilna 

12 Dat. Wilne s Wilnum 

| Singul. 4 Acc. Wiln Plural. Wilna 

> Voc. Eala thu Wiln | Eala ge Wilna 
Abl. Wilne. ) C Wilnum. 


The fixth Declenſion has its Nominative Singular in u, its Ge- 
nitive ix a, Dative, Accuſative, Vocative i u; and the Plu- 
ral Caſes all form'd like thoſe of the fifth; as Sunu, a Son, 
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Nom. Sunu IJ Suna 
| Gen. Suna | Suna 
Singul. 0 dee n, Pian Sun 
| | Voc. Eala thu Sunu | | Eala ge Suna 
Abl. Sunu. 1 Sunum. 


| The Aajeftives, or Qualities, differ as much from thoſe in our pre- 
Sent Language; for their Termination diſtinguiſh the Gender : 

that is, the ſame Termination is for the Maſculine and Neunter, 
; but a different for Feminine; as, God, Good. 


ö Maſculine Neuter. The Feminine. 
1 Nom. God bonus, bonum] ( Gode bona, 
; | Gen. Godes | | Godre 
Mr + Dat. Godum ' Godne - 
Singul. I Acc. Godne, God 7 4 Gode 
Voc. Goda | | Gode 
(Abl. Godum. I c Godre, 
Nom. Gode boni, benz, bona. 
| Gen. Godra 
Dat. Godum - 
tural. < Acc: Gode 
Voc. Gode 


(Abl. Godum 


We might give you various Inſtances more of the eſſential Diffe- 


| rence betaween the old Saxon and modern Engliſh Tongue, but th.ſe _ } 
' muſt ſatisfy any reaſonable Man, that it is ſo great, that the Saxon - 
can be no Rule to us; and that to underfland ours, there is no need 12 
of knowing the Saxon. And tho Dr. H ickes muſt be allow'd to have F' 
been a ve curious Enquirer into thoſe Obſolete Tongues, now out of II 
Uſe, and containing nothing valuable, yet it does by no means follew un 
(as is plain from what has been ſaid) that we are oblig'd to ö P 
derive the Senſe, Conſtruftion, or Nature of cur preſent Language 7 
from his Diſcoveries. But it is the preſent Tongue that is the cnly | \ 
Object of our Conſideration, as it matters net to the underflanding _ 
of that, whether ave know that Kine is deriv'd from Cowin, or 3, 
Swine from Sowin. Time indeed has an entire Dominion over | |, 
Words, as well as over all oth;r Productions of Human Kind. Thus 
| in our Language, as well as in all others, Words hawe extreany a oF 


wary'd from their Original Significations. Thus Knave /gniff'd © 
eriginally no more than a Servant, Villain, a C:untry Steward, or 4 ;, 
Village: Vet, I fear, if you fhould call a Man Knave, or Villain, ie ,, 
wweuld not much appeaſe bis Choler, to tell him, that theſe Words 
(ome Hundreds of Tears fince) had a wiry harmleſs Sighifiration. © 7. 
Our proper Defign, therefore, is to convey a Grammatical Ki 
ledge of the Language we now ſpeak, from whatever Springs and e. 
Sources deſcending down to ur, in the moſt eaſy, familiar, and com- 
pendious Method that wwe could paſſibiy find cut. Nor could we by any [ B 
means be diverted from this generous Aim, by any poor Ambition of T 
ſeeming frill*d in the Foreign Terms of the old Grammarians ; and ; 
th aue have not rejected them out of Cintempt of Learning (as 
they call it) or of the Languages from which they are deriv', PD. 
yet we could much leſs reſolve to ſacrifice the Eaſe of cur Lrarncy 7 
's a Cuſtem ſa injurious to the general Progreſs of thoſe, who are Ba 
d ſirous to know the Grammar of their c Mother- Tongue e the 
To this End, abe have been at ſome pains to put all the Rull into 2 
as ſmooth and ſororcus Verſe as the Nature cf the Subject would 
bear; and ave hope, thut this has been far from giving any Ol ſcurity *? 
to the Ste; but to give them the greater Light, under each we have Je. 
cdled an Explanation in Preſe, according to the Way taken by tibet 
lea raed Jeſuit Alvarus, in his Grammar, which ig not only ud in 
«inſt all the Scheals of F.cxope, except England, but communded by are 
Schioppius, as the bt practical Grammar of the Latin Tongue. 


» 
It could not be avoided, but that ſome of them muſt run leſs harmc- a 
nici than the reſt, but wwe believe the Number of them is not great, us, 


ie have never met with any ſolid Objefion againſt this Way ( ex- Yin 
ce; t ſome People's Inability to do the lite) becauſe, indeed, its Ex- 7. 
cellence is in the very Nature of the {hing. For Verle is far more 


eaſily \ 
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IN 


eu ſily learnt, and better retain d, than Proſe; and EngliſhVerſe, by 
> Reaſon of the Rhimes, yields a greater Aſſiſtance to the Learner 
” than Latin Verſe, one End of a Verſe recalling the other. An Au- 
* thor of good Reputation confirms our Opinion in theſe Words : All 
Mien paid great Reſpect to the Poets, who gave them ſo de- 
lightful an Entertainment. 'The Wiſer Sort took this Opportu- 
+ nity of Civilizing the reſt, by putting all their Theological, and 
Z Philoſophical Inſtructions into Verſe, æuhich being learnt with plea- 
* ſure, and retain'd with Eaſe, help'd to heighten and preſerve the 
> Veneration already, upon other Scores, paid to the Poets. 
By this means the Child, or Learner will be oblig'd to burther 
© his Memory auith no more than is abſolutely neceſſary to the Knows- 
* Jedge of the Art he ſtudies. 
* Nething being more neceſſary to acquire a clear Knowledge of any 
Ming, than a clear Metbad, wwe have taken a peculiar Care in this 


. © Edition to obſerve all the Rules of Method. We begin with what 


i firſt to be learnt, that what follows may be underſtood ; and pro- 
5 ceed thus Step by Step, till aue come to the laſt and moſt difficult, and 
which depends on all that goes before it. We hawe reduced the 
Terms, which are plain and obvious, into as ſmall a Number as was 
| conſiſtent with Perſpicuity and Diſtin#ion ; for our End being the 
teaching only the preſent Engliſh Tongue, ave had no Regard to any 
Term whatſoever, which had not an immediate Regard to that: 
Zy this means we believe we may ſay, That we have deliver'd the 
* Learner from ſome Scores of hard Words, impos'd in other Grammars. 
The Text is what is only meant to be taught in the Schools; and 
in that, aue hope, no Teacher of any tolerable Capacity, will find any 
- Difficulty, that may not be ſurmounted by a very little Afplication. 
' The Notes Have been pleaſantly miſtaken, by a Man that ſhould 
Baue known better I hings, for ſuch Commentaries as the Dutch Au- 
" thors have put to moſt of the Claſſics, i. e. an Explanation of ob. 
*/cure Places, difficult Expreſſions, hard Words or various Readings ; 
; whereas theſe Notes conſiſt of more difficult Enquiries into Grammar 
in general; or ſometimes contain a Defence of Particulars in the 
Text, and at other Times ſbeau the Analopy betaucen the Grammar 
the Engliſh, and that of the Latin Tongue: All which muſt 
be of great Uſe to Men or Women of Judgment and Learning, but 
are not to be taught the young Beginner, <vho/e Head cannot be 
ſuppos d ſtrong enough for Diſquiſitions of that kind. 

| aving taken theſe Precautions in the Grammar, we thought 


* 


2 ur ſelwes obliged to purſue them through the reſt of the Arts contain d 


, 2 this Volume; in aobich we have had a peculiar Rrgard to the 
ruth of each, without any Respect to ſuch Books as hawve been too 
worg in the Poſſi/}ion of the Schools, Poetry, Rhetoric, and Logic 


hawe 
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have generally been taught in moſt of the Reforts of Learning i 
Europe, in the Latin Tongue: I aba, therefore,” neceſſary to 
our Deſign of accompliſhing our Engliſh Scholar, that he ſhould 
hoſe no Advantage <which thoſe enjoy, who make their firſt Court T, 
to the dead Languages. Nay, awe may without Vanity ſay, that © / 
no Publick Schal in Europe has any Courſe of Poetry equal to 
echat we give lere. We have ſeen all that have been taught, 4 
and not one of them proceeds any father, than the Art of Verſi- 
fying,. by teaching the ſeveral Drantitics of Words, and what 
each fort of Verſe requires, But this is the Art of making © 
Poetaſters, ct Poets; of giving a Tafte of Numbers, but not of 7 
the ſul limer Beauties of the — they reud, which are of thbe 
firft Magnitude ; by which means ave often find, that thoſe auh Te 
have ſpent many Years iu teaching Schools, are the art Tudges Tg 
in the World of the very Authors they teach. If Poetry be at ww; 
all to be fludied (for aubich there are a thouſand irreſpagable Ar- 
guments ) it ought to be truly taught, which yet it has never been c 1 
in any Schools that we could ever hear ef. In this Art of Poetry, 
therefore, wwe have fix'd the Rules. of every Sort of Poetry, 
achich will be a great Diminution in time of bad Poets; and we . 
have farther, aue hepr, given a Standard of the Quantitics of * | 
our Tongue, . which if we have not perfely obtained, we may Pu 
venture to ſay, that wwe are not far from it. e 
The General Rhetorics of the Schools in England medale only 1 
with the Tropes and Figures of | Word: and Sentences, but neglem T 
the Cultivation of a young Invention. We know ſome ingenicus P 
Men have diſallow'd of putting any People on the Exerciſe of that An, 
Faculty ; but awe preſume, that ave ought to db in this as the Nuts 
of Antiquity did in their Gymnaſtic Exerciſes; they ſtaid mot till! 0 
they avere Men of confirm'd Strength and Robuſtneſs, but began T 
in a more tender Age to make their Limbs pliant, and /6 to Init h. 
their Sinews and Nerwes, that they ſhould be without a Sti fi, The 
Which would not be removed by a late Application to that Art. 
Thus by uſing Youth early to a Methodical Invention, Exerciſe | 
and Time will give a Readineſs and Facility in ſecing what al! 
Subjects will afford of Uſe to Perſuaſion, which a Mind un- 1 
uſed to that away of thinking, will not eaſily find out. The 
Me may farther venture to ſay, that wery few Schools in Eu- 470 
rope can boaſt fo juſt. a Logic, clear d of the old Jargon, and de- 
livering the direct way to Truth, not to uſeleſs Wrangles. I his aus a 
drawn up by a very eminent Hand from Mr. Locke, Father Male- et 
branch, the Maſſicurs of Port-Royal, and ſome others, thi) ave To 
have wentured to give it you ſomething ſhorter than it is in the 


Original. 


Upon ; 


Wen this Noble Deſign of an Ex L 1m 
Ep cAT TON, &. By Mr, Tar, 
; Poet-Laureat to Her Majeſty, 


N Engliſh Education! Glorious Prize! 

| Fame claps her Wings, and ſounds it to the Skies ; 
Tells em, the ſuff ring Muſes are referr'd 

To be by Theirs and Britain's Guardians heard: 

Whoſe Judgment Awes at once, and Charms Mankind, 
Can filence Slander, and ſtrike Enty blind. 


> To Grean Hills our Youth no more ſhall roam, 


Supply d with theſe Cæſtalian Springs at Home: 
Our Ladies too, as in ELI Z A's Days, 

Ee doubly Crown'd, with Beauty and with Bays. 
MINERVA bids the Muſe This Charter draw 
To free Our injur'd Fair from Servile Awe, 
And cancel cruel PHOE BUS Salique Law. 


| O wondrous Bleſſing ! yet on Terms ſo cheap, 


| T hat Habe Stations ſhall th' Advantage reap ; 


The meane/? Britons in this Prize may ſhare, 
Dur ALBION be what ROME and ATHENS were, 


Then ſay, what Thanks, what Praiſes muſt attend 
The Gen'rous Wits, who thus could condeſcend ! 
ill, that to Art's ſublimeſt Orb can reach, 
Employ'd its humble Elements to Teach! 

Vet worthily Eſteem'd, becauſe we know 

i o raiſe Their Country's Fame they ſtoop'd ſo low. 


OT 


On an « Engliſh non, 
Shall private Zeal beſtow ſuch. Colt and Tak” 
To Cultivate that long · neglected Soil 
Our Engliſb Language, (ſtor'd with all the Seeds 
Of Eloquence, but choak'd with Foreign Weeds; ) 
And Great BRITANNIA not vouchſafe a Smile 
To chear theſe ſpringing Glories of our Iſle ? , 
If only Martial Conqueſts we advance, 
And yield the Muſe's Bow'rs to vanquiſh'd Frances 
If here we fix our Pillars of Renown, 
Will not reſenting Britain's Genius frown, _ 
And, while our Troops politer Realms o'er- run, 
Cry, So the Vandals and the Goths hawe done ? 
When Honour calls my Sons to new Alarms, 
And grow in Arts viftorious, as in Arms, 
Our Language to advance, and prove our Words 
No leſs deſfign'd for Congueſt than our Seword;. 


Till Learning's Banners thro' our Realms are ſpread, 
And Captive Sciences from Bondage led ; 
Tho! Gallic Trophies ſhall our Iſland fil, 
Our ſous ring Wings are clpt, and LEWIS triumphs fall. 
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| Engliſh Tongue. 


PART I. 


. 


S RAMMAR des all the Art and Knowledge 
E 8 x According to the Uſe of every Speech, reach, 
Hau abe our Thoughts moſt juſily may expreſs, 
RN In Nora tc gether Join'd in Scntences. | 
E [2] Into 


NO 


[1] The modern, as well as old Grammarians, have given 


Jus various Defnitions of this very uſeful Art. That of a cer- 


Fain Author ſeems defective, when he favs, Grammar is the 
Art of Sealing; ſince *tis plain a maſtery of -it, is of more 
Conſoquence in Writing; the Soleciſms of V ulgar Diſcourſe 
paſſing unhceded, tho' they would be monſtrous in Writing. 
f this Opinion we find the great Mr. Locke, ] 
I cannot omit the learned and judicious Mr. Johnſon's De- 
Fnition, Grammar is the Art of expreſſing the Relations of Things 
in Conflrution, with due Accent in $ fearing, and Orthography 
7 in 


— % 
* 


Joinings of the Third compoſe the Fourth. 
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[2] Into Four Parts the Learn'd this Art divide: 
The Firſt to Letters 7s preciſely ty'd ; 
The Second does ro Syllables extend ; f 
The Third the various Rules of Words commend ; £ In 
The Fourth 2 /F on Sentences does ſpend. . 
For in Exgliſb, as well as other Languages, this Art conſiſts de 
of LETTERS, SYLLABLEs, WoRDs, and SENTENCEs. The be 
Second is produc'd by the various Conjunctions of the Fir; the no 
different Union of the Second begets the Third; and the various a 1 


In Pr 


— 
—_ 


in Writing, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe, whoſe Language we 1 
learn. If he had ſaid of Words, not Things, and Quantity for 
Accent, (which is a Thing or Art which no body alive under- 
ſtands, ſince it relates to the riſing and falling of the Voice, 
not the Quantity) we think it the moſt extenſive Definition we 
have met with; but, indeed, every thing is extraordinary in 
this Author's Book. And we are pleaſed to find, that ours 
(which was made before we had the Happineſs of ſeeing his 
Book) contains the Senſe of it. But to ſpeak, is to explain our 
Thoughts by thoſe Signs, which Men have invented to that End. 
We find the moſt convenient Signs are Sounds, and the Voice: 
but becauſe theſe Sounds are tranſient, and paſs away, Men 
have invented fer Signs, to render them more durable and 
permanent; as well as viſible, or objects of the Eye, which are 
the Characters in Writing, called by the Greets Yeappala, 
whence our Term of Grammar is deriv'd. Two things we 2? 
may conſider in theſe Signs: The Ft what they are by their 
Nature, that is, as Sounds and Characters. The Second, their 1 
Signiſication; that is, the Manner in which Men make uſe of 
them to expreſs their Thoughts. ＋ 
[2] Others divide Grammar in the following Manner; as 
Ortbegraphy, or the Art of true Spelling; Orthocpy, or exact F< 
Prenunciation, as to Quantity and Accent; Etimoloę 'y, or the 
Derivation of Words, to diſcover the Nature and Propriety of 
fingle Words; and Syntax, to join Words agreeably in Sen- 
tences. Orthography, or Spelling, has relation to Letters, both 
to the Knowledge of tlieir Figures, and the Sounds expreſſed 
by them, and the putting them together to form Syllables and r 
Words. Orthzepy directs the Pronunciation of Syllables, as to 
their Length or Shortneſs: Etimology, or Derivation, regards 
Waras ; and 8 yntax, Sentences. 
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In the perfect Knowledge of theſe Four Heads conſiſts the 
whole Art of GRAMMAR. 

Letters being evidently the F oundation of the Whole, -ought, 
in the firſt place, to be thoroughly conſider d, and all thoſe Rules 
which Induſtry and Obſervation have been able to furniſh, laid 
down in ſuch a Manner, that the Underſtanding of the Learner 
2 being in-ſome meaſure inform'd of the Reaſons of Things, may 
e not paſs through this Book to ſo little Purpoſe, as to learn only 
s a few Words by Rote. | 2 
[3] A Letter, therefore, is a Character, or Mark, either in 
n Print or Writing, which denotes the various Motions, or Po- 


tions 
„ 
1 Mr. Jobnſon, in his Grammatical Commentaries, much bet- 
1 


ter: From hence there ariſe four Parts of Grammar. Ana- 
** /ogy, which treats of the ſeveral Parts of Speech, their Defi- 
74 „ nitions, Accidents and Formations. Syntax, which contains 
n * the Uſe of thoſe Things in Conſtruction, according to their 
* Relations. Orthography of Spelling, and Preſody of Accent - 
ing in Pronunciation.“ Our Diviſion is eaſily reduced to 
his, for Orthography, whoſe natural Place is firſt, as the Foun- 
dation of the whole, contains Letters and Sy/lables. Anato 
Words, Syntax Sentences. As for Pro/ody, we preſume it falls 
more juſtly (eſpecially in Er-g/;/4) under the Art of Poetry, as 
we have plac'd it; but as much as relates to the Pronunciation 
of Proſe is taken in by Letters, where their true Sound is taught; 
and our Terms being more plain and eaſy, and needing 2 
planation, we have choſe to keep ſtill to them. 
nher [z] There are other Definitions of Letters, as the following: 
her Letter muy be ſaid to be, a ſimple uncempounded Sound of, or 
ot %, the Voice, which cannot be ſubdivided into any more fimple, 
wand is generally mark'd with a particular Character. This 
Definition we take to err in two Particulars ; firf, tho" every 
exact Sound ought to be mark'd with a proper and peculiar Cha- 
Fracter, yet by the Corruption, or Primitive Ignorance of the 
rſt Writers of our Modern Tongue, the ſame Sounds are often 
 Fexpreſs'd by different Characters; and different Sounds are 
mark'd by one and the ſame Character: In the next Place, 
$_etters are the Signs of Sounds, not the Sounds themſelves : 
For the Greeks yedupala is from Writing, and the Latins 
Fitera, from Iincandb, (as linea itſelf) or inendb, fo that both 
Words ſignify that which is mark'd on the Paper. But if there 
any Character, Sign and Mark, that does not expreſs a 
B 2 Sound 
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ſxtions of the [4] Inſtruments of Speech, either in producing, 
or ending of Sounds. Or you may term them Marks and Signs, 
expreſſing the ſeveral Sounds us'd in conveying our Thoughts to 
each other m Speech. 


A Letter is an uncompournded Sound, 
Of auhich there ns Diviſion can be found : 
Theſe Sounds to certain Charafers eve fix, 


Which, in the Engliſh Tongue, are Twenty-ſix. 


Of theſe Signs, Marks, or Characters, the Erg/ih Language 
makes Uſe of Twenty-ſix, as will appear from the following 


Alphabet. 
5 Of 


Sound entirely ſimple, but a Sound compos'd and compounded 
of Two or more, and is reſoluble into as many, it is not ſo 
properly a Letter, as an Acbrewiature of ſeveral Letters, or a 
Contraction of them into one Note or Mark, containing in itſelf 
ſo many Letters, as its Power contains ſimple Sounds. This is 
oe in the Latin &, x, the Greek E, J, , and many others 
ufficiently known; for they are compos'd of (,) (c,) (xc, 
(re,) (er,) c. On the contrary, a ſimple Sound, tho' it be 
expreſs'd perhaps by different Characters, yet it is to be eſteem'd 
but one Letter: For (,) (7, no leis than p, b, and 7, are 
but ſimple Letters. 


[4] The chief Inſtruments of Speech, Diſcourſe or Letters, | 


are the Lungs, the Wind pipe, Throat, Tongue, Noſtrils, Lips 


and ſeveral Parts of the Mouth. The Breath, or that Air that | 


5 in{pir'd or breath d into us, is blown from the Lungs through 


the Wind pipe, which furniſhes the Matter of the Voice or Diſ- 1 


courſe. For from the various Colliſion of this Air or Ereath, 
ariſes the Variety both of Tones and Articulation: And this 


Variety comes not from the Lungs, but from other Cauſes, as 
will anon be evident. For all the Variation which Sounds re- 


ceive from the Lungs, is only from the different Force with Li 


which they ſend out the Preath, by vw. hich the Voice becomes 
more or Jeſs ſonorous or loud; for the Lungs perform in Speech 


the Office of the Rellows in the Organ. 


I know Anatomiſts have cbſerv'd, that we cannot ſo much 
as talk without the Concurrence of twelve or thirteen ſeveral 
Parts, as the Nee, Lips, Tecth, Palate, Jaw, Tongue, Weaſen, ſe 
Lungs, Muſcles of the Cheſt, Diaphragma, and Muſcl:s of the * 
Billy; bat I have nothing to do with any Part, but what is 

0 imme 
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immediately concern'd in the Formation of Sounds, the Obſer- 
vation of the Manner of which, leads the Obſerver to certain 
j uſeful Concluſions in the Subject we treat of. Farther Enquiries 
into other Parts concern'd more remotely in Speech, have little 
but Amuſements here, tho' of Conſequence in the Contempla- 
tion of the admirable Order of Nature. 
The Variety of Tones (that is, as far as they relate to Gravity 
or Acuteneſs, flat or ſharp) ariſes from the Wind pipe. For as 
2 Flute, the longer and ſmaller it is, the more acute or ſharp, or 
* ſmall the Tone; and the larger and ſhorter, the more grave 
2 and big the Tone is, that it gives: The ſame holds good in the 
Wind- pipe, (whence, at leatt in ſome meaſure, ariſes the Va- 
8 riety of Tones in the Voices of ſeveral Men; or even of the 
7 ſame Men in the different Parts of their Ages) but chiefly from 
the Larynx, or Knot of the Throat: For the Tone of the Voice 
is more or leſs grave or acute, as the ſmall Cleft of the Throat 
d opens more or leſs; and this is the Seat of all Muſical Modu- 
ſo lations. 
a From the ſame Seat muſt we ſcek the Reaſon of the Difference 
betwixt a gentle Whiſper, and loud Talk. For if, when we 
is peak, we make a tremulous Concuſſion of the Throat and Wind- 
rs pipe, (that is, by reaſon of their Extenſion) it produces loud 
„) Apeaking; but when the Throat and the Wind pipe are leſs 
ſtretch d, and more lax, it is Whiſpering. But all Letters are 
not capable of this Diverſity or Variation; but only thoſe, 
are which we call Vowels, half Vowels, half Mutes (and ſuch as 
derive themſelves from half Mutes): For 3, , c, or 4, are 
ers, ſimply Mutes, and their Aſpirates never admit of that Con- 
ps cuſſion; nor is their Sound in loud Speech different from what 
hat I is in a Whiſper. 
agh > To this Head we may refer the Hoarſeneſs, often the Com- 
D:\- *panion of Catarrhs, which hinders that Concuſſion of the Throat 
ath, and the Wind-pipe. 
this The Articulation of Words, or the Formation of the ſeveral 
„ as Letters, begins when the Breath has paſs'd the Throat; and is 
ren Almoſt wholly perform'd by the Noſtrils, Mouth, Tongue and 
with Lips. Tho' theſe Remarks ſeem out of the way to the com- 
omes Mon Reader, yet a judicious Maſter will find it worth his while 
eech p ſtudy this point thoroughly. For by knowing what Letters 
re formed by the Mouth, Tongue, Throat, Lips, &c. the 
much Faſter may give a great Light to the Learner in the Art of 
veral Ipelling, and perhaps the moſt certain Rule of doing it jaſtly, 
«ſen, Necauſe in theſe Notes we ſhall ſhew how every Vowel and 
the Fonſonant is form'd. | 
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Of the LETTERS. (5] 
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Old Engliſh. Roman.] Italian. Sound d. 2 
AſaſAſaſfie| a | oa |_ 
.2/B]Þ]B[b|B\z| + [a [ 
C c Cic|Clc ſee | ec ke 
4D D|D{[d|D[d] dee | 4 
5ET|ejEfe|Eje| e 
BBE 
170 |g}G|g|G|g| ghee eg | ga 
8Þ |h]H]h|Z|þÞ| atch | ha [each 
——|——--———— 
241 

ol II 

II KKK (KIK ta 

12 LI L[1|L n 

13 m N m M m| em me 
14N[n1|N[nN|u| en | mw | 
25D|SjOſoſOſo] » 

16 DP[PpPP[PpP PIP] pee - i 
17 Q q Qlq 2 q cue | kwe | que 

1r1$]R |t2}R|r|R[r] or | TX 
19S PSS FS SI gf | 
2o/'T|t|T|r|T|z]| we e 

21U |u[Uſu|Uſu! = 

222 DVV / 

aw Ws 17\s 
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f;] Tho' it would be too much from the preſent Deſign for 
me to enter into the Enquiry, who was the Inventor of Letters, 
and what Nation had the Honour of firſt enjoying this Benefit ; 
© yet that I may not wholly diſappoint ſome who may expect 
this, I ſhall in a very few Words let him know, That the Chi- 
neſe are allow'd the Palm in this Particular; for their firſt King 
* Fehi, who liv'd 1400 Years before Moſes, 500 before Menes 
the firſt King of Egypr, and 2950 before Chrift, was the Au- 
= thor of this Invention, and writ in their Language a Book 
called Nexim, which is the oldeſt in the World. 
; But this was in Parts too remote, and which had ſo little Com- 
> munication with the World, that is, all that World which was then 
known, that we may reaſonably make another Enquiry after the 
Original of Letters in the hither Parts of Afa, Egypt and Europe. 
Tis more probable from the Mummies and Obel ſſis, that Hie- 
reglyphics were in theſe Parts the firſt Manner of Writing, and 
even prior to M/s; the Pyramids and Obelijzs being made, at 
* leaſt in great meaſure, while yet the J/raclites were in Slavery 
to the Egyptians, and by Conſequence not very well qualified 
: for Inventions ſo curious and judicious. 
> Whether Cadmus and the Phenicians learn'd LETTERS 
from the Epyptions, or their Neighbours of Judab and Sa- 
maria, may be a Queſtion; ſince the Bible wrote in Letters is 
more likely to have inform'd them, than the Hieroglyphics of 
© Egypt. But when or whereſoever the Phanicians learnt this 
Art, I think it is generally agreed, that Cadmus, the Son of 
Agenor, firſt brought Letters into Greece, whence in ſubſequent 
Ages they ſpread over all Europe. 
Thus much I have thought fit to ſay on this Head: What 
remains is, That as the Difference of the Articulate Sounds was 
0 expreſs the different Ideas and Thoughts of the Mind; ſo it 
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is certain, that one Letter was intended to /gnify only one 
Sound; and not, as at preſent, now to expre/s one Sound, and 
then another; which has brought in that Confuſion, that has 
zrender'd the Learning of our Modern Tongues extremely diffi- 
Cult; whereas if the various Sounds were conſtantly expreſs'd 
by the ſame Numerical Letter, more than half that Difficulty 


would be remov'd. 


3 But fince we are not here to reform, or indeed make a new 
Alphabet, as ſome have vainly, againſt the Stream, or full Tide 
of Cuſtom, attempted ; but to explain and deliver Rules about 


Ithat which we have, and according to thoſe Errors and Miſtakes 


which Uſe, the inviolable Rule and Right of Speaking and Writing, 
1 has conſecrated, ſuch an Endeavour would be as uſeleſs as 


B 4: [6] It 
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. 
Of VowELs. [6] 


Under Two Heads theſe Letters ſtill are plac'd, 
The firſt holds Vowels, Conſonants the laſt. 


T* Twenty: ſix Letters are naturally divided into Two 


or perfect Sounds, being by Nature of greater Excel- 
lence than C:n/ſenarts, as ſounding by themſelves, and giving the 
latter their Sounds, juſtly demand our firſt Conſideration. 

A Havel, therefore, is a Letter denoting a full Sound made 
in the Throat, and can be pronounc'd without the help and 
joining of any other Letter to it. 


4 Vowel ty it/clf compleat is found, 
Made in the Throat, one full and perfect Sound, 


Five Letters wwe can only Vowels call, 
For A, E, I, O, U, contain them all. 


— 


——— ü— — — — — „— — — 


can only ſound by their Union with thoſe firſt and only perfect 


Sorts, which are call'd Yowwels and Conſonants, Voauelt 
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[7] In Ergliþ we have but theſe Five Marks or Characters J 
of theſe perfect Sounds call'd Yowels, a, e, i, o, u, and y at the * 
End 


[6] It is of Uſe to obſerve, that the ſeveral Sorts of Sound? 
us'd in Speaking, which we call Letters, are form'd in a very * - 
natural Manner. For firſt, the Mouth is the Organ that forms * 
them, and we ſee, that ſome are ſo ſimple, and unmix'd, that 
there is nothing requir'd, but the opening of the Mouth to 
make them underſtood, and to form different Sounds; whence 2 
they have the Names of Ycauels, or Voices, or Vocal Sounds. 7 
On the other Side we find, that there are others, whoſe Pro- 
nunciation depends on the particular Application, and uſe of 
every Part of the Mouth, as the Teeth, the Lips, the Tongue, 
the Palate : Which yet cannot make any one perfect Sound 
but by the fame n the Mouth; that is to ſay, they) 


Sounds; and theſe are call'd Conjonants, or Letters ſounding: 
with other Letters. f 

[7] If we judge by the Characters or Marks, we find that 
there is not the ſame Number of Yowels in all Languages, and 
| yet 


— 
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FEnd of a Syllable for i, which is only a different Figure, but 
entirely of the ſame Sound. When theſe Vowels end a Syl- 
7 lable, they are uſually long, but generally ſhort in all other Po- 
ſitions. 
I To each of theſe, two different Sounds belong; £ 
1 One that is ſhort, another that is long; 

Five double Vowels add, to fill the Vocal Throng. 


Fach of theſe Five have two diſtin Sounds, that is, a long 
and a ſhort Sound; the ſhort Sound is always made long by 
adding (e) at the End, as Lad, Lade; Met, Mete; Pip, Pipe; 


3 Rb, Robe; Tun, Tune: To theſe we muſt add Five double 


2 Yarwels, compounded each of Two of theſe. To attain to the 
perfect Knowledge of this, the Learner muſt firſt be taught the 
true Sounds of theſe Five YVoxwel:, as they lie ſingle, and each 
by itſelf; for that is the Guide to arrive ſafely at all their Va- 
bi riations. 
A Be/id:s the long and ſhort, to (A) dees fall 

1 A Sound that's broad, as in all, ſhall, and call; 

; And in all Words, that end in double (L); 

As Wall, and Stall; in (Id), as bald will tell: 
Betauiat a dhuble (U)] flacd and (R), 

4s Warden, Ward, Warren, Warm, and Warmer. 


(4) in theſe Words ſeems to have gain'd this broad Sound 
from the ancient Spelling; which, even in the Days of Queen 
* Elizabeth, added a (u) after it, as in talk, it being then written 
taull, as in Aſcham and ſeveral other Writers before 1 560, Sc. 
1 | (4) be- 


yet all Nations almoſt agree, that there are more different 
Sounds of Yowwels, than they have common Characters to ex- 
preſs them. . 

> For this Reaſon I am of Opinion, ſays our learned Dr. Vallis, 
that they ought to be diſtinguiſh'd into theſe Three Cas; 


p = 


, 3 Guttural, or Throat, Sounds; Palatine, or Sounds of the Pa- 


late; and Labio/, or Sounds of the Lips, as they are form'd 
either by the Throat, the Palate, or the Lips: 

If therefore we make this Diviſion of the Vowels, accord- 
ing to that Number of: Vocal Sounds, as we find them in our 


perfect Lime, (az we ought) then will their Number be Nine, «is. 
unding Three in the Throat, three in the Palate, and three in the 


Li, according to the three ſeveral Degrees or Manners of open- 


ad that ing the Mouth : that is, by a /-r;er, idle, and les Degree of 
5, and opening it in thoſe Three Places or Seats. | 
yet! B 5 KJ We 
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( 4) beſides its ſhort and long Sound, has before (/) or rather 
double (/) generally a broad, open or full Sound, as it has in 
Words ending in (%), &c. but when the double (/) is parted 
in the Middle of a Word it is pronounced ſhort, as Shallow, 


and likewiſe in Naß, Watch, Water, Wrath, &c. 
(A) is ſhort when fingle Conſonants conclude, 
Or Two of the ſame into the Middle intrude, 
Or ſeem in Sound t'obtain the Middle Part; 
But yet the final (e) do's Length to theſe impart. 
[8] When a ſingle Conſonant ends a Syllable, Bat , car, far, 
fa) is ſhort ; and when two of the ſame Conſonants meet in the 


a ſingle Conſonant in the Middle ſounds double, as in 6ani/>, 
Dragon, Habit, &c. and when it precedes Two Conſonants that 
end a Word, as blaſt, pa/?, &c. But ſilent (e) ever after theſe 
Two Conſonants, lengthens the (a) as paſte, &c. 

(A) fill ave long moft juſtly do ſuppoſe 

In Words which but one Syllable compoſe, 5 

Whenever ſilent (e) is in the cloſe. 

And when in th' End of Syllables, tis known 

In Words that have more Syllables than one. 


Syllable with (e) at the End, as mate, fate, late, &c. but this 


many Syllables, as Cradle, Ladle, &c. 


No commen Word in (a) can &er expire, 
And yet its genuine Sound retain entire. 


and. 


_ 
„ 


[9] T 


- 


= 
: 


4 3 7 
oh OC IE. ea ae 


Tall:w ; "tis likewiſe broad when plac'd betwixt a (av) and (7), 


Middle of a Word, as in batter, cannot, Farrier, &c. and when. 


(A) ſounds long, ſmall, and fender, 1%, in Words of one 
is the natural Effect of ſilent (-), which always gives length to 


the foregoing Vowel, and ought never to be written when that : 
is ſhort; tis likewiſe long in the Ends of Syllables in Words of 


(4) is obſcure, or not plainly pronounced, in the Word Theu- 1 


Non: 


[8] We. generally pronounce (a) with a more {mall and ſlen- 
der Sound, than moſt. other Nations; as the French generally 7 
do their (e) when follow'd by () in the Word Entenament, tho' 
ſomething ſharper and clearer ; or perhaps its moſt uſual Sound 
in our Tongue. comes neareſt to the French Neuter, or open 
(e) ; as in the Words Etre, Tete, &c. or as the [talians do their 
(a). But yet not like the fat or groſs (a) of the Germans, which 
if, long, we exprels by (an) or (aw), or if ſhort, by ſhort (9). | 
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er None but proper Names end in this Vowel, except theſe 
in | Seven in (ea), which yet ſound (e), as Lea, Plea, Fla, Pea, Seay 
ed Tea, yea; the laſt Word is out of Uſe. 


9. Of the Vowel (E.) 


[9] (E) is of different Sound, and various Uſe, 
Silent itſelf, all V owels does produce ; 
But leaſt itſelf, yet ſometimes it is found 
To lengthen cn its own preceding Sound, 
As we in Scene and Glebe, and others find, 
But (e) is meſily of the ſhorter kind. 
But then its Sound is always clear expreſt, 
A in Whet, let, well, met, and reſt. 


The Sound of this Yowwel is differently expreſs'd, and of 
various and great Uſe in the Pronunciation of other Vowel: t 
for, when ſilent itſelf it lengthens them all, but is ſeldom long 
itſelf, or lengthen'd by itſelf in Words of one, or more than 
one Syllable. 


Its Sound is always Sort, hawe' er expreſl, 

As fret, help, left, Beard, dreamt, and bleſt ; 
Unr1-ſs made long by ſilent final (e), 

Or double (e) in Form or Sound it be. 


A ſingle Conſonant at the End after (e) makes it ſhort, as in 
Bed, fret, Den, &. Two or three Conſonants at the End after ' 
| that it does the ſame; (/) as /eft (d) as held, (in) as Helm, (lp) 
as Help, (It) as melt, (mp) as Hemp, (nt) as dent, bent, (pt) as 
kept, (rb) as Herb, (rd) as Herd, (rk) as jerk, (rm) as Term (rn) 
as Hern, (rt) as pert, (%)] as Flifh, (fe) as Deſt, (ft) as Reft, 

* beſt, bleft The Sound of (e) expreſs'd by (za) in the Middle of 

* ſeveral Words is ſhort : as already, Beard, Bearn (a Child) Ira. 
Thou- 7 ther, Treaſure, cleanſe, Dearth, dreamt, Earneſt, Earth, (and 

all deriv'd from it) Feather, Head, (and all deriv'd from it) 
Non: * Tealous, Leachery, Lead, Meadow, Meaſure, Pearl, Peaſant, 
— 7 Pleaſure, ready, Scamſtreſi, ſpread, and many more. 


3 
r RR 
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09] This Vowel is pronounc'd with a clear and acute Sound, 
r open like the French (e) Maſculine : but it ſcarce ever has the obſcure 


mich Sound of the French (e) Feminine; unleſs when ſhort (e) goes 
* before (7), as in Vertue and Stranger. | 


I K. due] The 
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| It being thus naturally ſhort, it lengthens itſelf in Words of 
one Syllable but in theſe ſixteen Examples, 


O On + WH » 


Beat, 
Pede, 
V. re, 
Crete, an Iſland. 
Er 4 before that. 
Gl. be, Land. 
Glide, a Kite. 
Here, in this Place. 


{ 


wy 


\ 


Proper Names. 


10. Mere, a Lake or Fenn, 
11. 
12. Rere, hindermoſt. * 
13. Scene, in a Play. 1 
14. Scheme, a Draught. 3 
15. Sphere, a Globe. 

16. Theſe. 


Mede, a Country. 
Mete, Meaſure, 4 


To theſe, in my Opinion, we may add here, were, and 
awhere, tho* by a different, yet wrong, Pronunciation, fome 2 
ſound the firſt (e) in theſe Words like (a) long. 7 

In Words of more than one Syllable, the (-) at the End 
lengthens theſe Words, as, | 


1. Adbere. 14. Iaterfi r.. | 3 
2. Mpoxt me. 15. Late vnc. . 
3. Auſtere. 16. Nicene, Creed. 3 
4. Blaſpbeme. 17. Obſcenc. 

5. Cabere. 18. Pertreve. 

6. Complete. 19. Precede. 

7. Concede. 20. Recede. 

8. Concrete. 21. Repletr, 

9. Conyene. 22. Revere. 

10. Extreme. 23. Severe. 

11. Grewe, Lord: 24 Cinccrr. 

12. Impede, to hinder. 25. Cuperſede. 

13. Intercedt, mediate. 26. Cupreme. 


Norz, That complete, replete, extreme, ſupreme, are often 4 
ſpelt | compleat, repleat, extream, ſutream but ſince they are 


ipelt both ways, I would not omit them, tho' they, when in F A 


zaun, belong properly to the following Rule: 


Cufom leng 


When long, acute, and clear, (e) ſcundt we ſee, 
As in ev'n, evil, be, me, we and he: 

Ea, ie and double (e) are found, 

Still to expreſs of (e) the longer Sound. 


thens the Sound of (e) by the improper doable 
Fowel (ca) in all Words where it does not ſound (a) ſhort, or; 


(c) ſhort, as will be ſeen when we come to that improper dul le, 
Heuvel. 


The. 


f 
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The Sound of (e) is lengthen'd by (ci) in theſe Words only, 


1. Conceit. 5. Either. 9. Receive, 
2. Conceive, 6. Niither. 10. Seize, 
3. Deceit. 7. Inveigle. It. Weld. 


4. Dective.'' 8. Receipt. 
(ie) lengthens the Sound of (e) or gives it that of double (+) 


_ 


ten 


are 
in 


able 
Orr 
Ile, 


The. 


of (e) in Stranger is obſcure. 


in theſe : EI N + 
3 1. Atchicvement. 14. Grief. 27. Repricye. 
2. Believe. 15. Gricvance. 28. Siege. 
3. Belief. 16. Grieve. 29. Shrieve. 
4. Befeege. 17. Grievous. 30. Shrick.. 
= 5. Bier. 18. Lief. 31. Steve. 
6. Brief. 19. Liege. 32. Shield. 
= 7. Cafpier. 20. Mulctir. 33. Thieves. 
= 8. Chief. 21. Prece. 34. Thief. 
9. Cieling. 22. Picdmont. 35. 1hiwe.. 
10. Field, 23. Pierce, 36. Thievery. 
11. Fiend. 24. Pricft. 37. Thiewvyh, 
12. Frind. 25. Relief. 38. Tield. 
| F 3. Frontier. 26. Relieve. 


In all other Words the Sound of (+) long is exprefs'd by the 
Rouble Veauel (ee), as in Bleed, Creed, &c. [io] The Sound 


When 


1 {[10.] The Uſe of this (e) is the lengthning the Sound of the 
foregoing Conſonant ; and a very learned Man is of Opinion, 
that it had this Original. I hat it was pronounc'd but in obſcure 
Manner, like the (e) Feminine of the French ; ſo that the Words 
rale, one, Wine, &c. which are now Wards of one Syllable, 
were formerly Diſ-ſyllables, or Words of Two Syllables, t--4e, 
one, Wi-ne ; ſo that the firſt Vowel terminating the firſt Syllable, 
vas therefore long; and that obſcure Sound of the final (e) by 
little and little vaniſh'd ſo far, that in the End it was totally neg- 
Wected, as the (e) Feminine of the French often is, the Quantity 
f the foregoing Vowel being preſerv'd, and all the other Letters 
$-eping their Sounds, as if the (e) were likewiſe to be pronounc'd. 
Ind a ſtronger Argument of this is, that we ſee this mute (e) in 
he old Orthography or Spelling perpetually aunex' d. to many 
ords, in which it is now conſtantly omitted, as Dari, Marke, 

elfe, Leafe, Waite, and innumerable more, to which Words 
ere is no Reaſon to imagine, that it ſhould have been join'd, 

it had not been pronaunc'd Dar- ic, Mar-ke, Sel-fe, Lea-fe, 

a Nai te, 
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Wien (e) ends Words, it has no Sound at all, 
| Except in Words which aue do proper call; 
Except it doubled be in Form or Sound,. 
The 7s to this the ſole Exception found. 


(e) itſelf, at the End of a Word, has now no proper Sound 
of its own, as in make, have, love, &c. except in the, which 
is 


Wai-te, &c. For, 'tis plain, it could not be join'd to thoſe 
Words to make the foregoing Syllable long, which is now its 

incipal Uſe; becauſe the precedent Syllables are either not 
— or made fo by their Dipthongs, or double Veavels. Ano- 
ther Proof of this is, that we find in the old Poets this (e) makes 
either another Syllable or not, as the Occaſion of the Verſe re- 
quires ; which happens to the French (e) Feminine, both in Verſe 
and Proſe. 

But tho' this mute (e) is not ſounded in our Time, yet is it 
far from being of no uſe and ſuperfluous ; for beſides its demon- 
ſtrating, that theſe Words were formerly of more Syllables, than 
they are at preſent, it yet ſerves to theſe three Uſes: Fir/, To 

eſerve the Quantity of the foregoing Vowel, which if long 3 
23 remains ſo, tho that final or mute (+) be pronounc' dq. 
2dly, To ſoften the Sound of (c), (g), and (%), as huge, ſince, 
breathe, wreathe, ſeethe, which that being away, would be pro- 
nounc'd hug, fink, breath, wreath, ſceth,. &c. zaly, To diltin- 
guiſh (v) Conſonant from (/ Vowel, as in have, crave, ſave, 
&c. which would elſe be hau, crau, ſau, &c. but (v) Conſonant 

ing now a peculiar and, proper Character, it may perhaps | 
hereafter happen that this mute (-) may be left out after it. $ 

Whenever there is neither of theſe Conſiderations, it is re- 
dundant, except when it follows (/), preceded by ſome other 
Conſonant, as in Handle, Candle, &c. here indeed the Uſe is 
not ſo. apparent as in the following Inſtances, yet it has even 
here an obſcure Sound, and the ending Conſonants could not 
be ounc'd without it; nay, in Verſe they always make two 
Syllables : So that Dr. Vallis, who makes it here redundant, 
is certainly miſtaken ; tho” he is perfectly in the right in 7dle, | 
Trifle, Title, Table, Noble, &c. ſince, as he obſerves here, the 
mute, or rather the obſcure (e) produces it. | F 
2 This mute (e) in the Middle of Words is ſeldom us'd, unleſs 
. it was in the primitive Words a final (e), as in Advancement, 
1 Changeable, &c. it was final in Advance, Change, &c. But 
this (e) Which is mute in Words of the ſingular Number, is 
ſounded in the Plural, Houſe, . Houſes, &c. | 


B 


[1] When 


id petter be written by (ee). 
> M hene er the Soumd of (e) is in the End, 
= Þ Some of theſe Letters will expreſs't you'll find, 
fe Þ Y, or ie, happy ; ey, as in Key, 
its Double (e) agree; ea, as in Tea. 
ot But the Sound of (e) is at the End of many Words, tho' dif. 
0- ferently expreſs d; Firff, and moſt commonly, by (y); as happy, 
ces 4 holy, Mercy; theſe Words may be writ with (ie or (y), _ 
re- Writer es. 
rſe 2dly, By (ey) in Angleſey, Balconey, Honey, Cockney, Hum 
pro, Key, Ramſey, and many more; tho' Cuſtom now begins 
; It to prevail in the Omiſſion of the (2). 
on- 2 3dly, The Sound of (e) at the End is expreſo d by (ee), as in 
un 1 Phariſee, Sadducee, agrec, Chaldzee,. Bee, Knee, and many more, 
To = Tire Sound of ( 3 at the End is likewiſe expreſs'd by (ca), 
ng as in Sea, Flea, Pea, Tea, Ta. 
: N <q mh Where &er the filent (e) a Place obtains, | 
_ * The Voice foregoing, Length and ſoftneſs gaius, 
4% F And after (c) and (g) this ſoftning Power remains. | 
e, The ſilent (e), which is put at the end of Words and Syllables, . 
ant does not only produce, or lengthen the foregoing Yowe/, but 
Maps oſten renders its ſound” more ſoft;; as in Face and Lace; fo in 
= Rag, Rage, Stag, Stage, hug, huge. | 
= þ * In Compound Words its Silence (e) retains, 
e i Which in the Simple in the End it gains. 
even It does the ſame. Office in the Middle Syllables, when it fol: 
not lows (g) or (c), as in Advancement, Encouragement ; fince (c) 
two and (g/ are always ſounded hard, unleſs (e) or (i) ſoften them; 
dant, 1 as Hung, finge, ſwing, ſwinge, &C. 
= 1 I, O, and U, at th End of Werd; require, 
e The e (6), the fame dis (va) AH , 
inlefs The filent (e) is added to (7), le) and (x), at the End of Words. 
ment, becauſe the Genius of the Language requires it; and likewiſe to 
But (v) Conſonant or (va), except when an (i) fallows in the ſame 
er, is Word; as in /iving, thriving, &c. to avoid the Concourſe of 
too many Vowels ; at's preſerv d in blameable, changeable, &c. to 
When mark 
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s writ with a ſingle (e, to diſtinguiſh it from hee; and fome 


proper Names, as Phabe, Penelope, Paſipbac, Gethſemane, and 


n Epitome, &c. for (+) ſimple is ſeldom elſe pronounc'd at the 


1 

* 

' 22 

- 
+: n 
9 
a8 


End of a Word, for he, me, ſbe, we, be, and ye, ſound and wou'd 


— 
nn kad dion. th. 4c 
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mark the diſtin Syllables. For (ie) we often now put ()), a2 
Mercy for Mercie, and dy for dir, &c. | EE þ 
I Compound Words, tho" of obſcurer Seund, 
Or even /ilent, (e) muſt till be found. Lech, \ 
Tho? (e) be not ſounded, or at leaſt very obſcurely, yet muſt 
it not be left out in Writing in the Middle of Compound Words, 3B 
as namely, finely, cloſely, haniſomely, whereof, wherein, whereon, F 
&c. nor after (/) at the End of a Word, another Conſonant pre 
ceding it, tho' obſcurely ſounded, as Bridle; Riff, Bugle, &c. | 
for its Virtue ſtill reaches the foregoing Vowet as to its Length # 
and Sofineſs, unleſs where three Conlonants intervene, as in 
Fiddle, Ruffle, &c. Which are call'd a Syllable and half, tho* in 
Reality they are two diſtinct Syllables, as is plain from our 
Verſes. k 
N ben (n) cenrludes a Word, the (e]'s obſcure, 
Or does perhaps no Sound at all emure. 


The Sound of (e) before (a) at the End of a Word is very 
obſcure, or rather ſilent, as e/ever,. ſeven, even, Heaven, bound n, 
beaten, &c. and this is ſo plain, that in Verſe they are now al. 
ways us'd for Words of but one Syllable. But proper Names 
of Perſons and Places are an Exception to this Rule, as Een, #Y 
Eben, &c. 4 
When (re) concludes a Word the Sound removes 
Before the (r) and (u) it maſily proves. q 
The Sound of (e) after (7) is filent, or paſſes into a prece- # 
dent (u) obſcure; as Fire, ſounds Fur; Defire, Defi-ur ; marc, 
mo-ur; Mare, Ma-ur ; Rere, Re-ur, &c. The ſame holds in 
Acre, Maſſacre, Mcagre, Maugre, &c. 4 
When (s) at the End of Plural Ward: is found, 
It is the filent (e) affords no Sound. 


E) is filent when (5) is added to the Ends of Words in M mes > 
which fignify more than one; as in Blades, Trades, Glades, | 
Babes, &c. but the Reaſon of this is, becauſe the Word had ( 
filent to ſoften and lengthen the Sound before, and the (s) is orly | 
added to ſhew that it ſignifies more than one. Thus in h 


bites, taker, likes, ſtrikes, &c. which you will find anon to be ſo 
call'd, by way of Excellence, Words that affirm ſomething of | 
ſome Name or Perſon. And tho' the Affirmation and Name = 
are often written with. the ſame Letters, as Trades ſignifying | 
many Trades, and trades, he trades; yet, beſides the Senſe, the ot 
Writing the Name. with a Capital or. great Letter, and the Word Se 


l 
ſt a 
u 3 


ce- 


— 


yin 
the 
/ord 
of 


+» 
-—_- 
gd 
be - 
2 
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Ne o/es, Roſes, &c. after (=) in razes, amazes, ſurpri 
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For Afirmation with a ſmall, (for ſo they ought to be written) 
may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them. 


Nor muſt (e) final be omitted, tho' the Syllable that goes be- 
fore conſiſt of a double Voxwel, as Houſe, cleanſe, Diſeaſes In- 


creaſe, &c. and in Horſe, Nurſ, Purſe. 


But (e) between two (s's) at the End, 
Does to the Ear a certain Sound commend ; 
Or elſe between e, g, ch, 2, and 8, 
It flill another Syllable muſt expreſs. 
But here it is to be noted, that Words that have the Sound of 
© (-), or (s) mingled in their Sound, (cs) then makes another and 


j 
- | Ja diſtin Syllable; as after (e) in Traces, Places, Slices, &c. 


after (ch) in grunt Reaches, Leeches, Riches, &c. after (g) in 
"Fs Sreges, obliges, &c. after (5) in Hobbes, Muſes, Cui ſes, 
res, &c. 


[11] Of the Vowel (I). 


When (I) precedes ght, and nd, | 
Gh, mb, gn, Id, ill long awill be; | 
Elke it is always fort, as youu will ſce. 


As for its being long when (2) ſilent concludes the Syllable, 


1 as in Tide, abide, &c. *. ot is according to the general Rule of 


(e) ſilent after any other Vowel ; the ſame will hold of 2 
afi jer (7) in Fire, Defire, &c. 33 les 2 the foregoing R 
by A Fight, Mind, Rind, bind, bi b, nich, fe Hieb; u, 
. mild, Child, except _ guild. 8 as bid, did, will, 
$1 win, quilt, Mint, fit, &c 
(J) before (r) the Sound of (u) dees ſute, 
Except in ir for in, as in irreſolute. 
trreverent, irrevocable, irretrievable, irreligious, &c. 
(I) before (er) and (on) fill ſounds as (ye), 
And after (it) the Sound the ſame will be. 
Examples are, Bullion, Onion, Communion, Hollier, Collier, 
Pamier, &c. Celeſtial, Chriftian, Combuſtion, en &e. and 
ſo it ſounds in Poiniard, "I'is obſcure in Go 5 2 2 1 
Ta 


th. 


(11] When (i) is ſhort, it ſounds moſt commonly like that 
of the (i) of the French, and other Nations, with the {mall 
Sound ; but when "tis long, it is pronounc'd like the Greet (it). 

[12] Short 
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To found like double (e), (i) does incline, 
As in Machine, and Shire, and Magazine ; 
Like (a) in Sirrah ; but avrit (oi) in join. 
And alſo in appcint, boil, broil, Joints, &c 


Ne Enghitr Word can end in naked (i), 
It muſt add (e), or in their room place (y). 


The (e) is added to (i) in the Concluſion of Words, and 60 
often put in their Room; yet (ie) is better 2 er 6 and 2 q 
as in crucifie, dignifie, craſie, buſir, Gi Incu- 1 
riouſneſs, often in theſe Words, puts (y). 


[12] Of the Vowel (O.) 


(O) abes expre/s three ſeveral Sorts of Sound, 
4 (0) in go, the Mouth fill opening round :. 
Of (au) in Folly, (u) in come and ome, 

Aud before (I) and ſingle (m), except in Home. A 

This Vowel expreſſes (o) round in Roſe, (a) long in Fell, © 3 
Fond, (u) obſcure in come and ſome, &c. I 
(00) in theſe Places ſounds (a) becauſe theſe Words were ori- 
ginally ſpelt with a («) and not an (c.) 4 

(O) fill is hort, unleſs when it is found 

In one of all theſe Ways to lengthen Sound x 
When (o) a Word or Syllable does cloſe, 
Unleſs when druble Sounds of Conſonants ofpoſe. 

It cloſes in go, ho, 2s Jo, x06, 20, woo dh, undo, .uhoſo, KM. 
or when it ends Syllables, as in g/o-r72us, Here, &c. Exceptions, j 
as Body, Codicile, notable, &c. when the Sound of the following 
Syllable is doubled. | 


When (o) before double (I) its Place does hold, 
Or elſe before (1d) as Scold, bold,. Gold,. 
Before (It) as molten, Bolt ; before 

(Lf), 2s Bolſter, and ſeveral more. 

Examples. When double (/) ends a Word, as To//, Poll, __ 
controll, &c, but thoſe were originally written with (ou), and 
yet retain the long Sound of the double Vowel. (1d) ww] 

co 

[12] Short (o) is pronounc'd like the * (a), or open 
or fat (o), only it is ſhort ; as in fond, mollifie, &c. long (o) is 
pronounc d like the Greek (v) and the French (an). in The 
| 13 


"ha ee, 9B T7 


a mw R89V #u<a tm 
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$cold, bold, Ne. before (% and (%) as Bale, Holt, Cole, Up- 
bol terer, &c. | 

Before (rd), (rge), as Cord and Forge, 


Ford, Sword, and gord, and likewiſe George and gorge. 
Before (rm), (rn,) (rt), as Storm, 
Forlorn, exhort,. 


and others may inform. | 
But ſofter and more obſcure in Fort, Comfort, EfforA. which 


has two Ways of Pronunciation,. the laſt Syllable being long, 


and the firſt ſhort ſome times, and at other times the contrary, 


J | tho! the firſt Way is the moſt juſt and true Quantity, Purport, 
= Tranſport, &c. 


Before (ﬆ) and (ught) ; as Poſt, 

But with a ſharper Tone in Froſt, loſt, Coſt,) 

ought, bought, Thought, and after it when wwe view I 
The Syllable cleſe up with double (u), 
As wwe do in blow, ſhow, and know, find true. 


Tf it be long by the Syllables ending with (ao), it will be no 


bels by adding (e) Went, whoſe Quality is to lengthen the fore- 


going Vowel, and which ought to be added in Bowe, Slirue, 


i- Þ Crowe, glowe, Ae. to diſtinguiſh them from Words which have 


the Sound of the proper double Yowel (ow) ;; as How, new, 
Cox, &c. Y 
Tn Words of many Syllables (O) i be 
Obſcure in Sound, when plac'd before a (P). 
As for Example, in Bi/bop,. Biſboprick ; but in Words of one 


. Þ $yllable it ſounds open, as in fop, hop, flop, c. It is like- 


wiſe very obſcure before (x) at the End of a Word, as in Har- 
ton, Hutton, Button, Parſon, Capon, Falcon, &C: But theſe are 
rather filent (o)'s than obſcure (z)'s, the. ſecond Syllable being 
ſo much ſuppreſs'd, that it ſeems no more than the ſecond in. 
Heaven, even, &c. which Uſe has now made but otte. 

When fingle (1) or (m), or (i) purſue 

(O), when it's plac d 'twixt (r) and double (u) 

When follow'd by (va) and filent (e) we prove, 

(O) then ſounds (u), except in rove, Grove, ſtrove. 


This is plain from thefe Examples: Colour, Columbine, Ca- 
lony, &c. Comfort, come, Kingdom, Beſom, Fathom, wandom, &c. 
but commonly, &c. is excepted. World, Work, Worſvip, &c. 
before (th), as Brother, Mother, &e 


„&e. except Broth, 
Cleth, Froth, Troth, Wroth ; but moſt of theſe have been, and 
are ſtill frequently written with (oa). (O) after (r), in 2 
5 tron, 
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Citron, inviron, Iron, Saffron, is obſcure like (a), and in Rome 
(the City) tis pronounc'd like (oe) in Room. | 

The Scund of (o) in th' End you ſtill muſt know 
fs neer expreſe'd thus nakedly by (0), | 8 
Except in do, unto, go, lo, fo, and no. 

O) never ends an Exgliſ Word, except before excepted, and 
unab, wheſe, (an antiquated Word) 70, too, tabs, who, wo, mo, 
{for more) is a Word quite out of Uſe; the Sound of (o) being 

there expreſs'd by (ow), except in Foe, Toe, Doe, Roe. 


[13] Of the Vowel (U). 


Tavo Sounds in (u) abe certainly ſhall find, 
| Rub's of the forrter, Muſe the longer Kind. 

The long Sound is what it bears in the ſingle /Yoave/, the ſhort 
is more obicure and lingual. The ſhort Sounds are Dub, rub, 
rut, Gun, Drum, burſt, muſt, Ruft. 

Long, when in Words of many Syllables 

It ends a Syllable, as in Darables. | Ak 

This Vowel, when it ends a Syllable in Words of many Syl- 

lables, is long; as in Curiovs, Union, Importunity, Furious, Pu- 
rity, Security, &c. But this long Quality of (2) in this Place 
ſeems to come from (e) final, anderſtood, tho? left out to avoid 
the claſhing of two Vowels, for it might be Dureable, Impune- 
ity, &c. tho' a following Vowel of any kind will, after a ſingle 
Conſonant, naturally lengthen the foregoing ; except when the 
Sound of the following Conſonant is doubled, as in Bury, bu- 
ried, Study, &c. where the («) is ſhorten'd and falls into the 
"Sound of (o) ſhort or obſcure. N 
WV Engliſh Ford in (u) can fairly end, 

Its Sound expreſi'd by (ew) or (ue) we find. 

Exceft you, thou and lieu, and this ene Word adieu, 

Few Words begin with, or i th Middle have (eu). 

Inſtead of (u) in the End, we put (eau), or (ue), as Nepbeav, 

New, Sincw, Dab, &c. and accrue, Ague, Avenue, &c. Nor 
is the Sound of (a) in the Beginning and Middle of Words, in 
many Words, except ſuch as are deriv'd from the Greek ; as 
Eucharift, Eunuch, Euphrates, Eulogy, Eutychus, Euphony, Deuce, 


Deuter o- 


CY 


- [13] The () long is pronounc'd like the French (=), ſmall 
1 | [14] We 


or ſlender, 


1 1 os CY AR Þ. . 
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Deuteronomy, Europe, Euroclydon, Euſebius, Enftace, Euterpe, 
Eutyches, Feud, Grandeur, Pleuriß, Pleuritick, Rheumatich, 
Rheumatiſm, Rheum. | 

Where-eer the (u] is long befides, tis found 

T hat its oxun Charadter denotes its Sound, 

Ar, ir, or, ww#/th ure and er, 

* expreſs the Sound of (u) we oft prefer, 

When at the End ef Mord, that do conſiſt 

Of many Syllables, they are plac'd. 


The Sound of (z) in all other Places, but what are mention'd 
where it is long, is expreſs'd by the Vowel itſelf ; but when it 
is obſcure and ſhort in the End of Words of many Syllables (and 
ſome of one) it is ſometimes expreſs'd by (ar), by the Corrupt- 
neſs of our Pronunciation ; as in Altar, Angular, Calendar, Fo- 
cular, Mcdlar, Pedlar, Pillar, Solar, &c. or by (ir), as Birch, 
Dirt, Shirt, Sir, Sirname, to ſjirt or ſquirt Water, fiir, Third, 
Thirty, the Words deriv'd from it, c. or by (or), as in An- 
ceſtors, Afrs, Adminiſtrator, Ambaſſader, Anchor, Aſſeſſor, Cor- 
rector, Counſellor, Opprefſor, &c. or by (ure), as in Adventure, 
Architecture, Cnjecture, cerjure, Creature, Feature, Figure, 
Fracture, Furniture, Geflure, Imprſiure, Incloſure, Indentarc, 
injure, Jointure, Juncture, Lecture, Leiſure, Manfafture, Mix- 
ture, Nature, Nurture, Overture, Paſture, peradventure, Picture, 
Pleaſure, Peſture, Prefſure, Refture, Rupture, Scripture, Sculp- 
ture, Stature, Structure, Subrrfirufure, Tenure, Ting ure, Tor- 
ture, Treaſure, winture, Vefture, Verdure, | 

Theſe we have inſerted becauſe the (a] is ſhort and obſcure, 
tho' it have (e] Fnal at the End, and ſerves therefore for an Ex- 
ception to that Rule, as wel! as an Example of this. 

Or by (er), as Adder, Adultirer, Auger a Tool, Palliflers, Ban- 
wer, Fodder, Cr:fier, Cuſper, Daughter, Slaughter, &c. [14] 

N 


[14] We ſhall here, at the End of the Yowels, fay a few 
Words of their Formation, which, well ſtudy'd, will (as we 
have obſerv'd) be a great Help to the Art of Spelling. To 
proceed therefore according to the Diviſion made in our Notes 
on Number [G]. The Gatturals, or Throat-Letters, or Vawels, 
are form'd in the top or upper Part of the Throat, or the lower 
Part of the Palate or Tongue, by a moderate Compreſſion of 
the Breath. When the Breath goes out with a full Guſt, or 
larger opening of the Mouth, the German (a) or the open (o) 
13 But the French, and other Nations, as well as the 


Germans, 
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Germans moft commonly pronounce their (a) in that manner: 
The Engliſs expreſs that Sound, when it is ſhort, by ſhort (o); 


but hs it is _— by (on) or (aw) ; but ſeldom by (a). For 


in the Words fall, Folly, Call, Collar, Laws, Loſs, | 
and odd, ſaw'd, ſod, and in many other Words like theſe, there 
is the ſame Sound of the Yowels in both Syllables, only in the 
firſt it is long, and in the laſt ſhort. And this perhaps might 
bring our former Diviſion of Sounds into doubt, ſince that ſup- 
poſes the Difference to ariſe from their Length or Brevity ; 
whereas here we make the Sounds the ſame. But this muſt be 


7, Coft, $ 


here underſtood of the Formation of the Sounds ; that is, the | 
ſhort and the long Sounds are produc'd in the ſame” Seats or F 


Places of Formation; but in the former Rule, the Hearing 
only is the judge of the Sounds, as they are emitted, not as to 
the Place of their Formation. 1 
In the ſame Place, but with a more moderate Opening of the 
Mouth, is form'd the French (e) Feminine, with an obſcure | 


Sound: Nor is there any Difference in the Formation of this 


Letter, from the Formation of the foregoing open (4), but that f 


the Mouth or Lips are more contracted in this, than in the for- F 


mer. This is a Sound, that the Exgliſb ſcarce any where allow, 
or know, except when the ſhort (e) immediately precedes the 
Letter (v), as liberal, Vertue, Liberty, &c. 

The ſame Place is the Seat of the Formation of (o) and () 
obſcure, but ſtill with a leſs opening of the Mouth, and it dif- 
fers from the French (e) Feminine only in this, chat the Mouth | 
being leſs d, the Lips come nearer together. This ſame 
Sound the French have in the laſt Syllables of the Words /erwi- | 
teur, ſaucrifcateur, &c. The Eugliſb expreſs this Sound by 
ſhort (7), as in turn, burn dull, cut, &c. and ſometimes by a 
Negligence of Pronunciation, they expreſs the ſame Sound by 
(e) and (ou), as in come, ſome, done, company, country, couple, 
covet, love, &c. and ſome others, which they ought more juſtly 
to give another Sound to. The i generally expreſs this 
Sound by (y), only that Letter at the End of Words with 
them ſounds (i). 

The Palatine Vowels are form'd in the Palate, that is, by 
a moderate Compreſſion of the Breath, betwixt the Middle of 
the Palate and the Tongue: that is, when the Hollow of the 
Palate is made leſs by the raiſing of the Middle of the Tongue, 
than in the Pronunciation of the Throat, or Guttural Sounds. 
Theſe Sounds are of three Sorts, according to the leſſening or 
enlarging of the ſaid Hollow ; which Difference may be produc'd | 
two _ Ways, either by contracting the Mouth or "—_ 

0 
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ongue remaining in the ſame Poſition ; or by elevating 
She Middle of the Tongue higher to the Fore-parts of the Pa- 


Fate, the Lips or Mouth remaining in the ſame State. This is 
None either way, and it is the ſame Thing if it were done both 


She T 


. 

Ways. , : : 
= The Eng/;/ ſlender (a) is form'd by a greater Opening of 
ht the Mouth; as in Bat, bate, Sam, ſame, dam, Dame, Bar, 


Ware, ban, bane, &. This Sound differs from the fat or open 
Ya) of the Germans, by raiſing the Middle of the Tongue, as 
She Exgliſb do, and ſo compreſling the Breath in the Palate; 
Put the Germans on the contrary, depreſs their Tongue, and ſo 
Nepreis the Breath into the Throat. The French expreſs this 
no Found when (e) goes before (n) or (x) in the ſame Syllable, as 

8 WE ntendement, &c. The Velßb and the Italians pronounce their 

: a) with this Sound. 

he In this ſame Seat the French form their (e) Maſculine, by a 
Beſs, or the middle Opening of the Mouth, with an acute Sound, 
his 8 the Laliant, Engliſh, Spaniards, and others, pronounce this 
hat Letter; for it is a middle Sound betwixt the foregoing Vowel 


dr. and that which follows: But the E-g/i expreſs this Sound 
W. $2 only by (e), but when it is long, by (ea), and ſometimes 
the by (ei); as the, theſe, ſell, Seal, tell, Teal, fteal, ſet, Seat, beſt, 


Beaſt, red, read, receive, deceive, &c. But thoſe Words which 
> written with (ea) would really be more rightly pronounc'd, 
if to the Sound of (e) long, the Sound of the Eng (a) juſtly 
pronounc'd, were added; as in all Probability they were of old 
pronounc'd, and as they are ſtill in the Northern Parts. And 


94 thus thoſe written with (eri) wou'd be more juſtly ſpoken, if the 
by Sourd of each Letter were mix d in the Pronunciation. | 
y , In the fame Place, but yer with a leſſer opening of the Mouth, 


| by (i) lender is form'd, which is a Sound very familiar with the 
1, French, Italians, Spaniarar, and moſt other Nations. This Sound 
ehen it is ſhoxt, is expreſs'd by the Exgliſb by (i) ſhort; but 
when it is long, it is generally written with (ce), not ſeldom with 
(ze), and ſometimes by (ea), as /it, ſcet, fit, feet, fill, feel, field, 
ll, ftcel, ill, tel, fin, ſeen, near, dear, hear, &c. Some of thoſe 
Words which with this Sound are written with (ea), are often 
4 of 22d more jultly expreſs'd by (ze), and others ſpelt with (e) Maſ- 
” the culine, adding to it the Sound of (a) ſlender, very ſwiftly 
nounc'd. The Veld expreſs this Sound not only by (i), and 
b: in the laſt Syllable by (y), but alſo by (2), which Letter they 
e or Ways pronounce in that Manner, and ſound the Dipthongs or 
g or 2 
1rd | Suble Vowels au, eu, like ai and ei. 


the The 
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The Labial, or Lip Vowels, are form'd in the Lips, being 
put into a round Form, the Breath being there moderately com- 
preſs'd. There are three Sorts of Claſſes of theſe, as well a Ne 
of the former. | 

The round (e) is form'd by the larger Aperture or Opening 
of the Lips, which Sound moſt People give the Greek w ; the Ig; 
French with the ſame pronounce their (az), and the Engliſb al- 
molt always pronounce their long (o) and alſo (oe), the (a) as} 
it were quite vaniſhing in the Utterance; of which the ſame! 
may be bid as was before on (ea), as one, none, <vhole, Hole, 
Coal, Boat, thoſe, chaſe, &c. The ſhort (o) is expreſs'd by the 
open one, as I have ſaid before, but more rarely by the rough 
one. N 
The German fat (a) is form'd in the Lips, by a mofe mo- 
derate or middle Degree of opening em. The fame Sound is 
uſed by the [te/ians, Spaninrds, and not a few others. The 
French expreſs this Sound by cu, the Welh by av; the English 
generally by (oc), more rarely by « or ex, as Foot, ſet, full, 
Foel, Pool, good, ſtood, Wood, Mood, Scurce, could, auculd, Saule, x 
&c. But ds, move, and the like, are better expreis'd by roundFy;e 
(e) than fAt (z). 

Silent (x), ſo much in uſe with both French and Englihh, is 
form'd in the ſame Place, but with a leſſer opening of the Lips. 
This Sound is every where expreſs d by the Eng/i/ with their] G 
long (), ſometimes by (e) and (ew), which yet are better pro- 
nounc'd by retaining the Sound of the (e) Maſculine, as M 
Tune, Lute, dure, mute, menu, brew, knew, &c. Foreigners would x 
obtain the Pronunciation of this Letter, if they would endeavour 
to pronounce the Dipthong (i) by putting the ſlender (i) be 
fore the Letter (x) or (xv), as the Spaniard in Ciudade, a City 
but this is not abſolutely the ſame Sound, tho' it comes very 
near it; for (ia) is a compound Sound, but the French an 
Engliſh (u] is a ſimple. The #746 generally expreſs this Sound 
by iv, uo, aw, as in /liz, Colour; Ihe, a Rudder; Dur 
God. 

We allow theſe Nine Sounds to be Vowels, that is, diſtinQ 
uamaxt Sounds; nor do we know any more; for the Eg. 
broad (i) does not ſeem to be a ſimple Sound, yet we do nc 
deny, but that there may now be in ſome Part of the World 
or Poſterity may diſcover more Vocal Sounds in thoſe Seats 0 
Voice, than thoſe Nine which we have mention'd, and fo ti 
poſſible there may be ſome intermediate Sounds, ſuch as per 
haps is the French (e) Neuter, betwixt the Palatine Vowel (a 
ſlender and (e) Maſculine ; for the Aperture or Opening of th 

I Mout 
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outh is like the continu'd 2 diviſible in infinitum : 
or as in the numbering the Winds, firſt there were four 
ames, then twelve, and at laſt thirty-two ; thus whereas the 
abians, and perhaps the ancient Hebrews, had only three 
'owels, or one in each Seat, now in our Times we plainly 
liſcover at leaſt three in every Seat; perhaps our Poſterity may 
terpoſe ſome betwixt each of theſe. 


| But all theſe Vowels are capable of being made long or 

ame mort, whence ariſes the Difference of Quantity in long and 

0 Mort Syllables, tho' ſome of em are very rarely long, as ob- 
} 


ure () and (e) Feminine: Others are more rarely ſhort, 
round (o) and flender (), at leaſt in our Tongue. But 
ome of the Conſonants are capable of Contraction and being 
-Fengtben'd, (eſpecially ſuch as make the neareſt Approaches to 
She Nature of Vowels) except p, /, 4. or hard c, which are 

bſolute Mutes, nor have any manner of proper Sound, but 


Lib pniy modify the Sound either of the preceding or ſucceeding 
ful!, ' owel. | 


Here we think it proper to bring all theſe Vowels into one 
iew, rang'd in their proper Claſſes. 


_ 


— Greater. Middle. | Leſs. 
Guttural or Throat 
— W i „open e Feminine; o obſcure | 
Palatine or Palate 985 es A 
| — | > | ſlender {eMaſculine| f lender 
| Labial or Lip e ee 
* | oround | fat | dender“ 
Du: 
tint 
22 
10 ne 
V orlc C (15) Theſe 
»afs 0 
ſo ti 
is per 
vel (a 
of th 
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CHAP. I 
Of DounLt VowEeLs, proper and improper. [13] 


When of two Vowels the compounded Sound 
Fully in one Syllable is found 

Of both partaking, yet diſtin from all, 
This xve à Double Vowel fil! as call. 


HAT we call Double Veaucli, is, when the Sound of two 
Virwels is mix'd perfectly in one Syllable, and, indeed, 
makes a diſtinct Sound from either and all the other Yeoavel;, 3 
and would merit peculiar Characters, if we were to form an 
Alphabet, and not follow that, which is already in Uſe ; by n 
which we expreſs theſe diſtinct Sounds by the two Yowels, whole 
Sound compoſes them; (i) in fair, (au in laud or afplaud, 
(ee) in bleed, Scl, &c. (a) in word, (oo) in Food, and (ou) in 

Houſe. 


Put if the Sound of one is heard alone, 8 


"Tis then improperly ſo calÞd, we own, 

Tho" of the Proper it before be one, 
When two Vowels come together in one Syllable, and pro- 
duce no other Sound, but what one of the two gives alone, then 
is that not properly, but improperly: call'd a Double Yael ; 
as (ca) is every where pronounc'd (-) long, the Sound of the 
(a) not mingling at all with it, is entirely ſuppreſt; as in Meat, 
Pleaſure, Tres ſure, &c. (ic) is ſounded like (ce) in ſeen, as in 
fiend ; and (ei) ſounds only (e) long, as in receive, and (cy) in 
Key, or like (ai), and ſo make no proper Double Vowel, ( Fau), 

(ea), (cv), found only (2) long, as in Beauty, Eunurh, few, 
Hence it follows, that a true and proper Double Vowel muſt 
conſiſt of two diſtinct Vowels in one Syllable, yet making but 
one Sound compounded of thoſe two Letters, and different from 
the other ſingle Vowel: ; they muſt be in one Syllable, becauſe 
two Youwels often come together, but make two diſtin Syl- 
lables, as in acreal, annual, aguiſh, aloe, &C. 


2 


[15] Theſe double Vowels are commonly call'd Diphthongs, 
or compounded Scunds, as ſharing in (or blending) the Sound of 
Two Vowels in One. E ; 

IEG md 


1 


In the 
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Of the proper Double Vowel ( ai), or (ay). 


27 
Six proper Double Vowels we allw, | 
Ai, au, and ee, and Oi, and 00, and ou, 
At th' end of Words write ay, oy, and ow. 
The proper Double YVowels are therefore only theſe mention'd 
Rule. Firſt (ai), or (ay); for (ai) ends no Engliſh 
ord, according to the former general Rule, that (i) ends no 
ord in our Tongue, and (ay) begins none, except a Word 


pf one Syllable ; as ay, in Ay me! an Exclamation. This Double 


Peavel is therefore written (ai) in the Beginning and Middle of 
ords, but (ay) at the End. 
In the Beginning, as Air, Aim, Ail, Aid, but Eight in Number, 

and theſe Words that are derived from it, have the Sound of 

ai), but are ſpelt (4): In the Middle of Words, as Brain, 


Fail, Afair, repair, but ſome few are ſpelt here likewiſe by (ei) 


or (ai), as Conceipt, Receipt, Deceipt, Heir, Reign, Vein, Weight, 
cc. (ay) is put at the End, as Dray, Cay, Fray, Play, Day, and 
of all other Words that ſound (a:), except convey, Grey, (Co- 
lour and Badger) Greyhound ; obey, prey, purvey, ſurvey, they, 
rey, or treypaint, Whey. 5 
Tho' ſometimes the Letters of this Double Voævel (ai) deviate. 
from their proper Sound, into that of (i), or (e) ſhort, yet is 
he Spelling preſerv'd in (ai), as again, Villain, Fountain, 
ainſcot, &c. | . 
The finical Pronunciation in ſome Part of this Town of 
andon has almoſt confounded the Sound of (az) and (a) ; the 
aſter and Scholar muſt therefore take a peculiar care to avoid 
his Error, by remembring that (a) ends no Exgliſb Word, un- 
leſs before excepted ; and however you pronounce, write al- 
ys Day, not da; and ſo of the reſt. 
When (a) and (i) come together in proper Names, eſpe- 
ally thoſe of Scripture, as 7a-ir, Mes ſa- ic, Re-tha-im, &c. they 
are parted, and make tu o Syllables. 


Of the Double Vowel (au) or (aw). 


The Double Vowel (au) is expreſs'd at the Beginning and 
Middle of Words by (az), at the End by 0 5 aw, 


Wawful, awl, awkerd or awkward,” ke. where (aw) begins the 
Words; and Bawble, banc), brawl, craxwl, dun, da 


| WING 

a Flowon, a Sort of Cuſtard ; Haaul, and Words or Names de- 

iv'd from it; Hater, Lawn, Prawn, Spaaol, Spawn, ſi raaul, 
| C 2 : 


Straau- 
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Strawberry, taguney, tho' in the Middle, are writ with (aw), | 


all other Words are in the Middle as well as Beginning (az), 


except ſuch as by the Appoſition of („%) to (a) ſound (ax); as | 
Ball, Call, Hall, &. Tho' the Sound of this double Vowel | 
be the ſame with (a) in a//, ſmall, &c. yet 'tis different from | 


the common and more general Sound of that Letter. 


4u begins a Word, as Audience, Authority, auſtere, augment, | 
&c. Au is uſed in the middle of Words, as a//ault, becauſe, | 
Cauldron, Cauſe, Cauſey, daunt, . debauch, fraud, gaudy, jaunt, | 
waunt, J. undice, Laurel, Maud, Maudlin, pauſe, Sauce, Vault, &c. | 
But «xv muſt always conclude a Word, becauſe our Language T. 


aw, 


abhors a bare naked * at the End of a Word; as Claxw, 


raw, ſaw, Law, &C. 


Theſe Two Letters are often parted in proper Names, and 
make two Syllables ; as in 4rchela-us, Hermola-us, &c. yet in | 


Paul, Saul, &c. it remains a double Vowel. 


Of the Double Vowel (ee). [16] 


The (ee) that was excluded heretofore 
From proper double Vewels, wwe r. ftore. 


© Tho? (ze) has been excluded by an ingenious Gentleman, from 
the Number of proper double V owels, becauſe (ee) ſounds like 
(„) in Magazine, Shire, and Machine; yet the fame Reaſon 
holding againſt (av) much ſtronger, becauſe it ſounds the ſame 
as () in all, call, full, &c. we have thought it but juſt to 
reſtore (ee) to its Right, ſince it is a very diſtinct Sound from 
both the long and ſhort Sound of (c), which are native: That 
in Shire, &c. is borrow'd from this double Vowel, as that of 
all, call, Call, &c. is from (au); theſe in (a) being much more 
numerous than thoſe in (7) | 
The ſingle (-) in Words of one Syllable moſtly ſounds (ee), 
as me, he, ſhe, wo, ye, be, here, &C. 


Of the Double Vewel (oi) or (oy). 
The proper double Vowel (i) at the beginning, is written 
by (oi) as Oifter, Oil, &c. It is in the ſame manner expreſs'd in 
the 


[16] (ce) or ze, is ſounded like the French long i, (that is, 
ſlender i) for the Fren h̊ give the ſame Sound to /in, vin, as we 


ſhould do to ſeen, ween; or perhaps fien, wien, as we do in 
Fiend. 


[17] 0 
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che Middle; as Poiſe, Noiſe, Voice, regnice, &c. This double 
vowel in many Words has the Sound of (7) long; as in Point, 
anoint, Toint, &C. ( Oy ) is written at the End of all Words; 


), 
ys Las Boy, coy, Joy, deſtrey, employ, &C. 
ny 


Of the proper Double Vowel (oo). 


wt, | Tau Vowels of a fort no Word begin 3 
ſe, | Seo (00) in th Middle only is let in. 


„ [17] As no Frg/iþ Word begins with two of the ſame Let- 
2 ers, except Haren, Haroritc, ſo cannot (99) be put at the be- 
yinning of a Word, nor at the End, but of oo in too much, 
d when it ſignif es 44%; and in Cackss; as ſpelt by ſome. The 
/{e- therefore of (oc) is chiefly, if not only, in the Middle of 
Pords; as in Loom, aloof, beon, Reproof, Briom, Room, Frod, 
Fool, Tool, cool, Gooſe, and where the true and proper Sound of 
his Vowel i is-expreſs'd, as it is in many. other Words. I his 
ouble Vowel ſounds (x) in theſe Words; they were anciently 
ritten with a (u) or (en), in Which the (x) only was ſounded. 
But it ſounds like ſhort (« ) in Flad and Blood, and like (9 
png in Dror, Floor, Moor, &c. | 


can of As other Letters the Office do of (oo), 


* Bl So that. of others by (00's) performed teo. 

fon And as the Figures of this double Vowel often expreſs th 
me Wounds of other Letters, fo by the fame original Error of Prg- 
to Inciation other Letters expreſs the Sound proper to this * 


owel; as (eu) in could, ſhould, would, &c. and ſingle (0) in 
Polf, Wolves, Rome, Tomb, Wamb, —_ g behe we, noßpe, 
rove, &c. 
ſ 
Of the proper Double Veal (on) or (ow). wy 
When (ou) retains its juſt compounded Scund, 
A proper Double Vowel it is found; | 
But when the Sound of either is ſuppreſt, 
; IL finks improper, as ao all the reſt. 
ten This proper double Vowel (ou) or (ow) has Two Sounds, 
din he proper to it as a double Vowel, or as compos'd of beth 
the WI and () 3 as in Houſe, Mere, Looſe, Orul, Fowl, Town y to 


bens 


s we ry] 0 is ſounded like the fat u of the Germans, and Noh ou 
lo in the French; as in the Words good, „flood, Root, Feat, looſe, &c. 


3 (18) All 
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bew, Fowl, Bough, our, out, &c. and another, which is im- 


proper to ita Nature, the Sound of the () being entirely ſunk, I 
as in Soul, Snow, know, &c. Thus in Words ending in (oa), ( 
obſcure (o) only is ſounded; as in au], Sorrow, Arrow, 5 
Billoxo ; where the (w) ſeems only put for Ornament ſake 5 
merely to cover the Nakedneſs of ſingle (). This holds inf g, 


moſt Words of more than one Syllable. (Oz) is alſo ſounde 
like () ſhort in couple, Trouble, ſcourge, &c. in which the B 
Sound of the () is entirely ſunk, and leaves it no longer a pro M 
per double Vowel. Thus in you, your, and Youth, the (u) | 
ſounded long. 

In could, would, frould, and a few others, it ſounds (oo 


But in the modern Way of ſpelling and ſounding, the (/ is lei ke 
out, and cou d, wwou'd, Sou d, found cood, ord, ood, &c. Fe 
(Ou) the Beginning, and the Miadle takes ; 80 

And ſtill the End of Words for (o.] farſakes. wh 

| | of 


On) begins a Word, as Ounce, our, out, and its Compound: 
Ouſel, except O: And in the Middle of moſt Words; 
Hour, Flour, Mountain, Fountain, bounce, flounco, &e. 

_ Crown, Clown, Datum, drown, froaun, Gun, Town, Bow 
Dowager, Dower, Dowry, bowſe, dowſe, fowfe, Feaul, Howl, 
Perwel, Towel, Trowel, Vowel, bleowſe, drowſy, Carrow 

"© Corvardice, Endiwment, lere, Power, Tower, Howard, A 
wance, Advowſon, Bowl, Rowel, rowing, Shower, &c. 

This Sound is always at the End of a Word expreſs d by ( 
as no, bow, enow, &c. In ſhort, this is a general Rule, Th 
whenever a proper double Vowel loſes its native Sound, ar 
varies to any other ſimple Sound, it ceaſes to be a proper, ar 
becomes an improper double Vowel, as having only the ſin, 
and uncompounded Sound of ſome one ſingle Vowel. The 
is but one Exception to this Rule, and that is, when it wande 
to the Sound of another double Vowel, which is only done 
ſeu), when it ſounds (co) in could, would, could, &c. | 15 

| 


— - — are ( 


[18] All other Sounds, beſides thoſe enumerated in the foſ Fo- 
going Diſcourſe of ſimple Sounds, are plainly compoundqſ c 
tho” ſome of them are commonly thought to be ſimple. Vow 
The Dipthongs, or double Vowels, ar, ci, ei, au, eu, on, 
ay, 9, O, aw, ew, ov, when they are truly pronounc d, 

| * co 
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eompounded of the foregoing or prepoſitive Vowels, and the 
Conſonants y and av, which yet are commonly taken for ſub- 
w ), ſequent Vowel: : For in ai, au, or ay, aw, the (a) ſlender is 
ſet firſt; in , or , the (e) Feminine; in , or ego, the (e 
Maſculine ; in /, cu, or oy, ov, the open () is ſometimes ſet 
firſt, as in the Exgliſß Words Bey, Toy, Soul, Beaul, a Cup; 
ſometimes obſcure (o), as in the Exgli Words bail, teil, Oil, 
Bowl, Fowl, &, We grant by the Pronunciation of ſome 
Men open (o) is us'd in theſe Words. 

* But whereas ſome will needs bave it, that the Conſonants 
(y) and (ww) do not at all differ from (i) and (, or (as we 
write them) (er) and (oo), very ſwiftly pronounc'd ; it may 
eaſily be found to be a manifeſt Error, if we nicely aitend the 
Formation of the Words yer and wee, eſpecially if we often 
repeat them; for he will obſerve, that he cannot paſs from the 
Sound of the Conſonant, to the Sound of the following Vowel, 
without a manifeſt Motion of the Organs, and by that Means 
of new Poſition, which does not happen in the repeating of the 
Sounds (ee) and (x). 

We are ſenſible, that theſe which we call Diphthongs, or 
double Vowels, in different Tongues, have different Sounds, 
of which we have no Buſineſs now to treat; yet theſe may all 
be found and diſcover'd among thoſe Sounds, which we have 
diſcours'd of; and may be ſo referr'd to their proper Places. 
The long (i) of the Engliþ is plainly compounded of the Fe- 
minine (e), and (y), or (i), and has the ſame Sound entirely 
Y with the Greet (ii). 

The Latin æ, æ, the Engliſh ea, oa, ce, oo, and ſometimes 
ei, ic, ou, au, (the like being to be found among other Nations) 
altho' they are written with T'wo Characters, are yet (at leaſt 
as we pronounce them now) but ſimple Sounds. 


I 


* EEE ——_— 
8 — 


—_ 


* This is Dr. Wallis Obſervation, <chich wwe do not think 
concluficve for what he brings it, becauſe in the Inſtance he gives, 
the 95 and the (W] ore plac'd before the Vowels, and then they 
are Cinſonants confeſs d ; but when they come oftcr Vowels, they 

have the very ſame E Hect en the Organs, as (i) and (u) have: 
he fol For 10 body contends that they are never Conſonants, or that 


ounde = 8 they are form'd in the ſame manner as when 
'owcls. 


cd, 1 C 4 [19] They 


gute, &. 
85 (48), (ca), (ee), (en), (ic), (oa) (ee), (ue), and (wi). 
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Of the improper Double Vowels. [19] fot 

7 improper double Powwels we declare bes 
Nine, as (aa), (ea), (eo), and (eu) are an 
(le), (oa), (oe), (ue), and (ui): Co 

But all their ſeveral Sounds here let us try. 34 
The Juncture of theſe ſeveral Yowwels can never be properly 1 4 
'Y 


called double Vrabels, ſince they every one produce but the 
Sound of one Letter; (tial) is always ſounded (/al), as inge 
impartial, credential, &c. where the (ti) is turn'd into (), or 
the Two Vowels are divided after (/) or any other Conſonant 


but () and (c), and ſo make Two Syllables, as b://ial. Thus 


(io) following (?) and before (), ſounds ¶ Sun), as Conſtitution, ( 
Diſcretion, &c. (is) retains the ſame Sound, when it follows (0 
fingle or double (), as in Alluſion, Aſperfion, Compulſion, Suffu- ( 
ſion, Verſion, &c. Admiſſion, Compaſſion, Expreſſion, &c. But rifa 
when (io) follows (/), they are parted into Two Syllables, as 

in Queſtion, Combuſtion; and the ſame is to be obſerv'd after 

any other Conſonant. (Ua) are always ſeparated, except after 

(g) in gua, and (9) in gua; as Language, Lingual, &c. ' ( 
Qualify, Quality, &c. except likewiſe when it follows (//, 
and then it ſounds (ua), as in perſuade, diſſuade, and their 
Derivatives perſuaſive, diſſuafive, &c. and Suavity, an obſol 
Word. ö 

Next () muſt alwasy be parted, except after (9), which 
can't be ſounded without (2), as in guick, Quality, Qualme,,;, 


The improper double Vowels are counted Nine in Number, 


(Aa) /ounds (a), but it is ſeldom found ; 

(Ea) four ſeveral Ways declares its Sound ; 
(E) long, (a) ſhort, (e) ſhort, and double (ee), 

As in ſwear, Heart, Head, and in Fear you ſes. 


Aa 


[19] They are juſtly call'd improper, becauſe they are mo 
uncompounded in Sound, tho' written with Two Vowels 
Tis probable when this Spelling prevail'd, each Letter had 
Share in the Sound, but Negligence and Corruption of Pro 
nunciation has wholly Clenc' one. This is remarkable, tha 
in moſt of them the firſt Vowel prevails, and gives the mg 

20] J 


erly 

the 
is in 
, or 
nant 
Thus 


tron, 


lows 
12 

But 
„ As 
after 
after 


&c. 
2 
their 


nd. 
17 


minates in the Sound, is always plac'd firſt in theſe improper 


Fupplying the (e) ſilent, it giving the ſame Sound; as Cloak 


oa) has a peculiar broad Sound in * abroad, Groat ; and 
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(Aa) is ſeldom in a Word but proper Names, and there only 
ſounds (a), and is generally divided. 

(Ea) is ſounded four ſeveral Ways, 1/, Like (a) long, as 
bear, ſwear, tear, wear ; 2dly, Like (a) ſhort, as hearken, Heart, 
and Words deriv'd from it, as hearty, heartleſs, &c. alfo its 

Compounds; as Heart-burning, Heart-eaſe, faint-hearted, &c. 
34ly, (e) ſhort, as already, ready, Bread, Yoo Head, &c. 
4thly, It ſometimes ſounds (ee), or (e) long; as in appear, raw; 


Fear, near, &c. Bead, conceal, Veal, glean, clean, &c. And 

generally the long Sound of (e) is writ (ea), as Feaſt, Beal, &c. 
and the ſhort Sound of (e) as be, Gucſt, &c. {Jr 

(Eo) (e) Sort, and double (e), we find, ; 10 

: 4s well as(en), to ſound long (uYs inclin d. 14.16] 


(Eo) ſounds (e) ſhort in Feofee, * Teopardy, Leopard, Yeoman, 
(e) long in People, Feodary, and (o) ſhort in G Teorge.. a 
(Ea), or (eu), ſound (2) long; as Deuce, nn war 
rifie, &C. | 
(Ie) ſounds (y) in ending Words ; and (e) "EP 
Short and long, or double (e) ail be. 3 
(Ii) is founded (e) long i in Cieling, Caſhier, Field, Ficnd, Fron- 
tier, &c. but (7) ſhort in prerce, fierce, &c. It is us'd likew iſe for 
Y at the End of Words. 
(Ei) ſounds (ai) a long in feign and eight, 
It ſounds (e) long in perceive, Deceit. 
(Ei) ſounds, like (ai), or (a) long, in Reign, feign, Eighe, 
veighty, &c. It ſounds (e) long in deceive, perceive, Deceit. 
This Rule is general, That the Letter which gives or predo- 


double Vowels. 
The (a) to (o) in (oa) ae apply. „ 
To make (0) long, and ſilent (e) ſupply. | 
In (aa) the (a) ſeems added only to make the (e) ſound long, 


and Cloke, approach, broach, Coaſt, doat, float, Goat, hoary, 
oad, Moat, Oak, poach, roam, Soal, a Fiſh, Toad, Woad: 


s of (ai) in Gael, 


' Thi (o) and (e) alternately prevails ; 
In (oe) when this ſounds, then that ſtill fails. 

In (oc) ſometimes the (e) prevails and the (o) is ſilent; as in 
Economy, OEdipus, OEcumenical; OEconomical ; but in Cree 


C5 (of 
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(of Iron) Des, Fee, Slo, Toe, Were, the (e) is filent, and the (o) 
produc'd ; theſe latter being Words of Eng/ifþ Origin, as well 

- as Uſe, the former of the Greek. Sho, and Wie, to make 
love, ſome write with (09), leaving (o) bare, contrary to the 
Genius of the Egli Language; whereas the Diſtinction would 

— preferv'd, and the Sound juſtly expreſs d, by adding (e) to 

( 09). | | 
| (Ue) one Syllable wwe ſeldom ſound ; 
(U) after (g) te harden (g) is Bound. 

Few Words have (ue) founded as one Syllable, as Guelder- 
land, Guerkins, gueſt ; for gueſs is wrong ſpelt, tho* too much 
uſed of late by the Ignorance or Negligence of Authors, or 
Printers; for its true Spelling is 5%: In all which the (2) H af 
ð only added to harden the Sound of the (g), the (e) only /. 
being ſounded ; though ( gue) in Guerden ſounds ( gue), as do th 
the — or Endings of ſeveral Words, as Apolaguc, I N. 
Catalrgur, eolleguc, collogue, Decalegur, Dialegue, Epilogue, Fa- m 
tigue, Intrigue, League, Plague, Prelog us, preregue, Rogue, Syna- 
gogu”, © helogue, Tongue, Vogue. At the End of the following 
Words (e) is added to (x), not only to cover its Nakedneſs 


according to the Genius of the Tongue, but ſometimes tc di 
produce the (2); as in accrue, Avenue, cut, duc, enſue, F.ſcue Li 
lue, Hur, peraue, purſue, R:fidue, Retinue, Rue, fpur, or ſpew * 
fue. But (ue) in all other Words are parted, nor make any man 
ner of double Vowel, as in Afiluence, Cruelty, Gruel, &c. | 
(Vi) three ſeveral Sorts of Sound expreſs, D, 

As Guile, rebuild, Bruiſe azd Recruit cor-fe/5. th 

The improper double Vowel (ai) has Three ſeveral Sorts off or 
Sound, 1. as (1) long, in beguile, Guide, Diſguiſe, quite, &Y fin 
2. (i) ſhort, in Guildford, build, rebuild, &c. 3. (a) long, as ill tw 
Braiſe, Recruit, Fruit, &c. of 


* 
* 
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CHEAP. IV. 


Of the ConsonanTs. [20] 
Conſonant e profer Sound obtains, 

But from its ſounding with, its Name it gains; 

And yet it varies every Vowel's Sound, 

Whether before, or after it, tis found. 


HO? a Conſonant be a Letter that cannot be ſounded 
without adding ſome ſingle or double Vowel before or 
after it, and therefore derives its Name from conſounding, or 


ſounding with, yet may juſtly be defined, A Letter ſhewing the 


the ſeveral Motions and Configurations of the Parts of the 

Mouth, by which the Sound of the Vowels is variouſly deter- 

min'd, are firſt divided into /ing/e and double ; the double 8 
x an 


[20] As the Vowels were divided into three Claſſes, ſo we 
divide the Conſonants into the ſame Number; the Lebial, or 
Lip; the Palatine, or Palate ; the Guttural, or Throat Conſo- 
nants, as they are form'd in the 7hroat, Palate, or Lips; that 
is, While the Breath ſent from the Lungs into theſe Seats, is ei- 
ther intercepted, or at leaſt more forcibly compreſs'd. | 

But it is beſides to be remark'd, that we may obſerve a triple 
Direction of the Breath. For firſt, it is all directed wholly to 
the Mouth; that is, ſecking its Way or Outlet thro' the Lips 
or ſecond, it is almoſt wholly directed to the Noſtrils, there to 
find a Paſſage out; or third, it is as it were cqually divided be- 
twixt the N;Arils and the Mouth : But we believe this Diverſity 
of the Direction of the Breath wholly proceeds from the va- 
rious Poſi: ion of the Lulu. 

Since therefore the Breath ſent out in this threefold Manner 
may be perfectly interce}ted thrice in each of theſe Seats, there 
are Nine different Conſonants which derive their Origin from 
them, and which, for that Reaſon, we call primitive, or clos'd 
Conſonants: But it the Breath be not wholly intercepted in 
theſe Seats, but only more hardly compreſs'd, find, tho' with 
Difficulty, ſome way of exit; varions other Conſonants are 
form'd, according to the various manner of the Compreſſion ; 
which Conionants we ſhall call Ai, or cpen Confonants. As 
to the particular Formation of them, ſee the Notes, at the End 
of the Chapter. 


[21] The 
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x and æ, the reſt are all ſingle; and theſe are again divided into 
Mutes and Liguids; Eleven Mutes, and Four proper Liquids: , 
s, and ww, are Neuters, as not ſtrictly adhering to either. 


The Conſonants wwe juftly may divide 7 
Into Mutes, Liquids, Neuters; and befide C 
We muſt for double Conſonants provide. 


Eleven Mutes GRAMMARIANS do declare, 
And but Four Liquids, l, m, n, and r. 
Behind the Mutes the Liquids gently flow 
Irverted, from the Tongue they will not go. 


Conſonants are divided into Mutes and Liquids call'd alſo 
Half-Vowels ; the Mutes are b, Cc, a, 1 V, 8» 7. k, p. 7 t, and 
are ſo call d, becauſe a Liguid cannot be ſounded in the ſame 
Syllable when a Y:xue/ follows it, as (ro). 

The Liguids, or Half-Yowels, as they have ſome Sort of ob- 
ſcure Sound of a Yeoxwel attending their Pronunciation, which is 
likewiſe imitated in their Names, as e, em, en, ar, ſo the 
Name of Liguid imports the eaſy Motion, by which they nimbly 
glide away after a Mute in the ſame Syllable, without any fan, 
and a Mute before it can be pronounc'd in the ſame Syllable, 
as pro in probable. 

(C) the hard Sound of (k) will ever keep 
Before (a), (o), (u), (), and (r), as creep, 
Clear, Cup, Coſt, Cat: Before (e), (i), and (y), 
Or ev'n the Comma that do's (e) imply, 
It moſtly takes the ſofter Sound of (s); 
As City, Cell, and Cypreſs muſt confe/5. 
When final (c) without an (e) is found, 
'Trs hard; but ſilent (e) gives ſofter Sound. 

[21] The genuine and natural Sound of (c) is hard, like (4), 
as when it precedes (a), (o), (u), (J), or (r); as in Cat, Off, 
Cup, clear, creep. But before (e), (i), and (y), and where 
there is an Apoſtrophe or Comma above the Word, denoting 
the Abſence of (e), it has generally the Sound of (5), as oo 

| | ty, 


[21] The French expreſs the ſoft (c) by this figure (g) for 
Diſtinction, which Character would be of uſe if it were intro- 
duced among us; tho' it muſt be confeſs'd, that there is ſo much 
the leſs need of a new Character, as the Rule is ſo general as to 
admit of no Exception. Some affect to imitate the French Way 
of Spelling here, and write Publique for Publick, not conſidering 
that they uſe (qu) becauſe they have no (4). 

| [22] The 
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City, Cypreſs. If in any Word the harder Sound precedes (e), 
(), or (y), (4) is either added or put in its Place, as Sk://, Skir, 
Publick : And tho? the additional (t) in the foregoing Word 
be an old Way of Spelling, yet it is now very juſtly left off, 
as being a ſuperfluous. Letter; for (c) at the End. is always 
hard, without (y) or the ſilent (e) to ſoften it, as in Chace, 
Clemency, & . 1 C 
Moft Words ending in the Sound of ace, ece, ice, oice, le, 
mult be written with (ce), not (/), except abaſe, abſtruſe, baſe, 
caſe, ceaſe, amuſe, conciſe, debaſe, decreaſe, Geeſe, imbaſe, en- 
creaſe, mortiſe, Paradiſe, profuſe, promiſe, recluſe, Treatiſe, 
v4 diſuſe, excuſe, Houſe, Louſe, Mouſe, refuſe, uſe, claſe, 
2 Mr g | 
Moſt Words ending in ance, ence, ince, once, and unce, muſt 
be written with (c) between the (=) and ſe), except 4:ri/e, con- 
— diſpenſe, immenſe, incenſe, tenſe, intenſe, propen/. , ſuſpenſe, 
Senſe. : 
(C) before (5), has a peculiar Sound, as in Chance, Cherry, 
Church, Chalk, Chip ; but in Chart 'tis like (4), and in Chord in 
Muſick. | [i 
The genuine Sound of (s] is ſtill acute COT 
And hiſſing ; but the Cloſe that does not ſute, A 
There tis obſcure, and ſoft pronounc'd like zed,  * 
And ſometimes 'tixt two Vowels when tis ſped. ) 


(5) being ſo near akin to the ſoft Sound of (c), we thought 
it naturally follow'd that Letter in our Conſideration, tho' not 
in the Alphabet. When () therefore keeps its genuine Sound, 
it is pronounc'd with an acute or hifling Sound, but when it 
cloſes a Word, it almoſt always has a moſt obſcure and ſoft 
Sound like (z), and not ſeldom when ic comes between Two 
Veavels, or double Vowels, when it has this ſoft Sound, Propriety 
and Diſtinction require, that it be writ with the ſhorter Cha- 
racer of that Letter, as his, adviſe, &c. and with the larger in 
all other Places, as hi, dewiſe, if written with an () and not 
with a (c), as it too often is. There are but Four Words of 
one Syllable, which end with hard (3), Yes, this, thus, us. 


That (s) with (c) you may not ftill confound, 

To learn, and mind the following Rules ycu're Bound. 
By Vowels fellxw'd, (fi), (ti), and (ci), alike, 

With the ſame Sound do ſtiil the Hearing flrike. 

In Words deriv'd they keep a certain Law, 

Impos'd by thoſe from whence their Sound they draw. 
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Fuge in (de), (1), or (fe) 4s end, 
o their Derivatives they (11) commend ; 
if with (ck) or (ce) their clefe they make, 
ben the deriv'd (ci) will ſurely take : 
But iff with (t) or (te) they do conclude, 
Then with (ti) Derivative's cnda d. 


[22] Si, ti, and ci, ſound alike, as in Perſuaſſon, Mu ficiar, 
Section, Imitation, &c. Theſe Words are all deriv'd from others, 
and therefore when the Original Words end in (4+), (), or 
(Y, then (/) is uſed; as perſnade, Perſuafien, confeſs, Confe/* 
fron, confuſe, Confufton, &. If with (ce), or (<4), or hard 
(c), then (ci) is uſed; as Grace, Gracious, Muſick, Mufician, 
c. But if with (z), or (te), then (71) is uſed, as Sc2, Section, 
imitate, Imitation, &c. except ſubmit, Submiſſien, permit, Per- 


mi ion. | | 
Tho' this Letter ſeems very regular in its Sound of (/) 


in the r and (4), at the End of Words, yet it is too 
apt to be miſtaken for (c), eſpecially in the Beginning: Yet 
by the following Rules and Exceptions, the Miſtake may be ob- 
ſerv'd to be remov'd. | | 

Moſt Words beginning with the Sound of (5) before (e) and 
(7) muſt be written with (5), except theſe with (c) before (e). 

Ceaſe, Cedar, Celandine, Celery, celebrate, Celebration, Celerity, 
Celeftial, Celibacy, Celibate, Cell, Cellar, Cellarage, cement, 
Cenſe, Cenſor, cenſorious, Cenſure, cent, Centaurs, Center, Centi- 
nody, Knot-graſs, an Herb; Centory, or Centaury, an Herb; 
Centry, Centurion, Century, cephalick, Cere-cloth, ceremonial, 
ceremonious, Ceremony, certain, certainly, Certificate, certify, ce- 
rulean, Ceruſs, Cefs, C:ſſation, Caſſion, Cetrach, Finger-fern; and 
theſe proper Names, Cecrops, Celſus, Cenchrea, Cephas, Cerberus, 
_ Cerinthus, Ceres, Cæſar. 
And 


6 


{22} The Reaſon to thoſe who know Latin, is much eaſier ; 
for if they are deriv'd from a Latin Supine ending in (tum) 
then (71) is uſed, as Natum, Nation, but if the Supine 
end in (/m), then (%) is uſed; as Viſum, Viſion, Confifjum, 
Cnfeffion. If che Word be deriv'd from a Latin Subſtantive 
of the firſt Declenſion ending in (ca) or (tia), or of the ſecond 
Declenſion ending in (rium) or (cium), then (ci) is uſed as 
Logica / cgtcian, Gratia Gracious, Vitium Vicicus, Beneficium 


Bene ficent, &c. 


[23] This 


r 2Tw- 
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And theſe of (c) before (3). 5 

Cicatrice, Cicely, ſweet and wild Herbs; Cieling, Cichory, 
Cileire, Drapery of Foliage wrought on the Heads of Pillars; 
Cinders, Cinnabar, Cinquefoil, Cinnamon, Cinque-ports, Ciperus 
a ſweet Root; Cion, or Sclon, Cipher, Circle, Circlet, circular, 
Cirettt, circulate, Circulation, circumciſe, and all Compounds 
of circum fern. Citarion, Citixen, citrine, or 
citrean,. Citron, Citrul, a ſort of Cueumber; Citadel, - City, 
ves, a ſort of ſmall Leeks; Civet, Civilian, Civility, civilize 3 
and theie proper Names, Cicero, Cicilia, Cilicia, Cimbrians, 
Cimmerians, Circe, Cirenceſter, Ciſbury, Cifſa, Ciftertian, Monks; 
Citherides. © 8 . 

And theſe likewiſe are excepted of (c) before (). 

Cybele, Cyclades, Cycle, Cyclometri,' Cyclops, Cygnets, Cylin- 
drical, Cymbal, cynical, Cynic, Cynthia, Cyprian, Cypreſs, Cyrenc, 
Cyril. | 
The Sound of (/) in the Middle of Words is uſually writ- 
ten with (/), except Acerbity, Acetofity, adjacent, Anceſtors, 
antecedent, Artificer, cancel, Cancer, Beneficence, Chancel, Chan- 
cellor, Chancellorſbip,, Chancery, cunceal, concede, conceit, Con- 
ceitedneſs, conceive, concent, Agreement or Harmony in Mu- 
ſick ; concenter, concentric, concern, Chalcedony, Concernment, 
concert, Concertation, an affected Word; Conceſſion ; Deceaſe, 
decedr, an affected Word; Deceit, deceive, December, Decency, 
decernial, decent, Deception, deceptive, Decertation, an affected 
Word for ſtriving ; Deceſſton, as bad a Word for departing ; 
exceed, excell, Excellency, except Exception, Exceſs, Grocer, 
Grocery, immarceſſible, a pedantique Word for incorruptible ; 
imperceptible, Incendiary, Incenſe, incarcerate, incentive, inceſ- 
Sant, inceſſantly, . Innocence, innocent, intercede, In- 
terceſſor, Interceſſion, intercept, mercenary, macerate, Mercer, 
Mercery, Magnificence, magnificent, Munificence, munificent, ne- 
ceſſary, Neceſſaries, neceſſitate, Neceſſity, neceffitous, Necroman- 
cer, Larceny, Ocean, Parcel, Parcels, precede, precedential, Pre- 
cedence, Precedent, prretptive, Precepts, Predeceſſors, fincere, 
Sincerity, Saucer, Sorcerer, Sorcereſs, Sorcery, Macedon, Mace- 
dnia. Before (i) in the Middle, as Acid, Acidity, Accident, 
ancient, Augliciſm, Galliciſm, &c. in ciſm; anticipate, artifi- 
cial, afſociate, audacious, Audacity, beneficial, calcine, calci- 
nate, Council, capacious, capacitate, Capacity, conriſe, cruciate, 
crucible, crucify, Crucifix, decide, decimal, decimate, Decima- 
tion, decipher, Deciſion, deciſive, Deficiency, delicious, decible, 
DociBikty, efficacious, efficient, ſpecially, Exception, Exerciſe, 
** 
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Exciſe, Exciſe-man,' Exciftor, excite, enctuciate, explicite, feci. | 
ble for Jeafible, gracious, implicitly, implicit, incapacitate, in. 
capacity, inauſpiciaus, incident incidentally, incircle, Inciſſon, 
Jcifure, incite, iuvincible, judicial, judi icious,, Loguacity, medi 
cinal, Multiplicity, municipal, Nuncio, officiate, Pre Paci, 
pacific, Parcimomy, Parricide, participate, Pencil, per /picacicus, 
Perſpicacity, pervicacious, pertinacious, Preciuct, ects Pre- 
cipice, precipitate, Precipifatian, preciſe, . preciſely, prejudicial, 
proficient, Pronunciation, provincial, rapacious, Ratiocination, 
reciprocal, recital, recite, reconcile, reconcaleable, Founcivals, 
Jagacious, Sagacity, Sicily, Simplicity, ſociable, Sociablengſi, So- 
ciety, Soci ni ans, Soleciſm, ſolicite, Solicitation, Solicitor, eli, itaus, 


Solicituge, Solfticial, ſpacious, [pectous, Spect. ak ity, ſpecifical, Spe- 


racity, Vi aci | 

Moſt Words ending with the Sound of % or ( ſe), muſt 
be written with (cy), except Apoſtaſy. bu/y, Controverſy, Cour- 
reh, Daiſy, Ecftaſy, eaſy, . Farfy, ſpelt likewiſe, tho? 
wrong, Fancy, Frenßi, or Frenzy, Giply,  ereaſy,, Hertſy, Hypo- 
crify, Jealauſy, Leproſy, Palſy, Panſy, a Flower, Pleuri/y, Po), 
Noſegay, and Motto of a Ring, Poeſv, Poetry, pu, „ quenſy, 
Canfy, to Propheſy, Cauſey, elumſey, Kerſey, Lin/cy-woolſey, Malm- 
9, Tolſcy, Whimſzy. 

In moſt Words (/) between Two Vowels has the Sound of 
(z), except thoſe enumerated, in the Rule ens ace, ece, &. 
under (c). 

Moſt Words ending i in the Sound of arce, erce, orce, urce, 
muſt be written with (/) between the (50) and (e), except 
amerce, Divorce, Farce, fierce, . Pierce, Os 8 — 
Source. © 
After (ou), (J), ſoft, and not (9 maſt be written; as 
Houſe, to Houſe ; Mouſe, to Mouſe; Rouſe, to Reuſe ; unleſs 
(1) interpoſes, and then it muſt be with 05 as n Flounes, 
Ounce, &c. 

All Words of one Syllable, that end with, and bear hard 
upon the Sound of (/), muſt be written with. (/), except 
this thus, ut, and Yes ; but if they are Words of many Syllables, 
or more than one, and end with the like Sound in (ur, the 
(5) is not double, but (o) inſerted before; as ambiguous, barba- 


rous, &c. 


(5 be- 


cres, ſpecific, Specimen, ſpecial, Sufficiency, ſu fectent, ſupercilious, | 
Juper ficinl, Super ficies, ſn fu r tacit, Tactturnity, T urciſm, Ve. | 
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(T) before (i), F another Vowel join d, 

To ſound like th' Acute, and hiſſing (s) we find: 
1 But whin an (x) or (s), do's (1) precede, 

For its own Sound it ftrenuoiſſy do's plead. 


(T); when (2) comes before (i), follow'd by another Vowel, 
e. it ſounds like the Acute, or hiſſing (), as in Nation, Potion, 
„ i expatiate, &c. but when it follows (/) or (x), it keeps its own 
Sound, as Beftial, Rueſftion, Fuſtian, &c. 

(J) with an (4) after it, has two Sounds, as in hin, the 
Tongue touching lightly the Extremes of the upper Teeth ; and 
then, where the Tongue reaches the Palate, and the Root of 
the Teeth, making ſome Mixture of (4). 


(H), - deny'd a Letter heretofore, 
We juſtly ta the Alphaphet reſtore. 


(H), tho' excluded the Number of Letters by Pri/cian, al 
ſome of our Moderns on his Authority, yet in the Hebrew Al- 
phabet has Three Characters: and beſides ſome obſcure Sound 
of its own, it mightily enforces that of the Vowels, and is ma- 
„ nifeſtly a Conſonant; after (ww) it is pronounc'd before it, as 
when, white, ſounds haven, Bite; (4) before (a) borrows its 
1 Sound, as Knave, Knight, hnawe, hnight. "Tis indeed ſometimes 

near ſilent, as in Honour, Hour, &c. but ſo are many other 
Conſonants in particular Poſitions. 54 


(X), and (Z) are double S ; . 
The firſt the Pow'r of (c), or (ks), n N 
The ſecond that of (ds) apes boaſt, 


The force of (d) is now entirely loft, * £ 
ö Or rather to a flrennous hiſſing toſt. 


| (X) and (Z) are double Conſonants, containing Two Powers 
under one Character; the former (ci), or (I), the latter () 
tho' the Sound of the (4) be not now heard, and only a ſtrong 
Sibilation or Hiſſing be diſcover'd. The former expreſſing 
() or (cs), cannot begin a Word except ſome proper Names, 
Xanthe, Xanthus, Xantippe, Xantippus, Xenarchus, Xeneades, 
Kenius, Xenecrates, Xenophanes, ophilus, Xenophon, Xera; 
libia, Xerxenina, Merce, Xyſtus, Nipbiline, and ſome few 
Terms not varied from the Greet (this Rule meaning only 
Words purely Native, and not relating to Art) and ends only 
ſome, not all of that Sound ; which is expreſs'd Six ſeveral 
Ways: (1/,) At the End of Mort Sy llables by (cs), as Backs, 
ag Sticks, Rocks, Ducks, Bricks, Mocks, &c. (24) At 
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the End of Sy llables made long by a double Fore), it is expreſs'd 
by (ks) as Books, Looks, breaks, ſpeaks, &c. (3dly,) By double 
(cc) in the middle of Words where (e) or (i) follows; as Acce 
lerate, Accent, accept, Acceptatien, Acceſs, acceſſible, Acceſſion, 
accęſory, or acceſſary, Accedence, Accident, accidental, inacceffible, 
occident, occidental, ſucceed, Succeſs, Succeſſion, ſuccedaneors, 
Succeſsful, ſuccint, Succinfne/s. (athly), By (&), in Words 
ending in Adlion, Efion, Ificr, Oftion, Ution, and Union ; 
as Fætraction, Perfection, Prediction, Concoction, Deftruftion, 
Compun#ien; only except Complexion, Refiexion, a bending 
back, but more properly P:ji-@:n, when it relates to Thought; 
Connexion, Crucifixion, Defſuxion. (5thly,) By (As) at the End 
of ſome Words, as Al ſtracts, Ads, Collefts, Comtradts, Defetts,| 
Effects, Inſects, Ol jects, Projefts, Subjects; he affets, corrects, | 
inſtructs, for affeceth, &c. the (th) being now intirely chang'd | 
into (5). (Geh,) Laftly, the Sound of (4) muſt be written 
with (x), in the Beginning, Middle, and End of all other Words, 
except Ecflacy. After (cx) never write (s) and ſeldom (c), but 
in cent, exceed, Exceſs, Exciſe, cxcite, &c. and (c) after (ex) 
comes before (ce), (ca), (c] and (cb), having a full Sound, as 
Excommunicate, excuſe, exclaim, exchange. 


(K) before (i), (e) when hard is ſeen ; 
And before (u), as know, kill, keen. 


begins all Words of a hard Sound before (-), ()) and (), 
as keep, kill, know, knack, &c. nor is it ever put before any 
Conſonant but (), and then with ſo mach Conſtraint, that it 
almoſt loſes its Sound for that of (+). 


Before all other Conſonants (cs) plac't, 
Altho" th. harder Sound is there eæpreſt. 


And if the Sound of {4) comes before any other Conſonaut, 5 
it 15 expreſs'd by (c), as in Character, clear, cringe. : 
The Sound of (4) at the beginning of any Word or Syllable 

before (a), (o), or (a), is always expreſs'd by (c), as Cut, con, 
Cup; or when a ſilent (e) follows (4), as pete, ſtoke ; or (ea) 
in the middle, as /peak, bleak, &c. and then (I) is written ſingly 
Without (e) final. | | 

Te (y) a double Nature dbes belong, 

As Confonant and Vowel in our Tongue ; 
ce firſt begins all Words, yet none can end, 


The laſt, it for the Cloſe dbes ſtill contend. 


» 
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{23] (Y) is both a Vowel and Conſonant; as a Vowel, it 
has appear'd to an ingenious Author to be ſuperfluous ; yet it 
is of great Uſe in our Language, which abhors the ending of 
Words in (i); and when the Sound of (i) comes double, tho? 
in two diſtinct Syllables, as in dying, frying, &c. When it fol- 
lows a Conſonant it is a Vowel, and when it. precedes a Vowel 
it is a Conſonant, and ought to be call'd { ye), and not (wy); 
and tho' it ends ſo many Words as a Vowel, it can end none as 
a Conſonant. IO: | 

At the End of all Words of one 'Syllable (y) has a ſharp and 
clear Sound, as by, ay, dry, fly, why, oy, thy, c. But at the 
End of Words of more Syllables it generally Sounds obſcure, 
like (e), as eternally, glorioufly, godly, except at the End of 
Mord of Affirmation, as apply, deny, edify, &c. (y) only pre- 
cedes Vowels, and chiefly (a), (e), (o); and theſe it alſo fol- 


loves and incorporates with them into abuble Yorwelr, for (ay), 
(), (03), have the ſame Sound with (7), (ei), (or); but the 
former are more us'd at the End of Words. In the Middle of 


Words it is not ſo frequently us d for a Vowel, except in Words 
of the Greek Origin. | ; p 
: And the ſame Right the double (u) demands; 
Begins as Conſonant, as Vowel nd. | 


* 


Tag} 67) This Letter in its molt general Uſe,,is a Conſo- 
nant, going before all the Vowels, except (); it likewiſe pre- 
cedes (r), and follows (:) and (:4), as Want, went, Winter, 
Wrath, 'write, thwart. It follows as a Vowel ()., (e). (-), 
and unites with them into the double Vowels, (aw), (ew), (ae), 


"SE 


(Va) to the f) in Nature is ally'd, 


And to its final, has (e) always Hd. [25] (Pa) 


[23] This Conſonant is ſounded like the German () Conſo- 
nant, that is, with a Sound moſt nearly 8 an extream 
rapid Pronunciation of the Vowel (i). The Arabians expreſs 
(3) by their ye, or our {w) by their waw, | | 

[24] The (a) is ſounded in Eng liſb as (i) in the Latin Words 
quando, lingua, ſuadio, and others after 9, g, /. We generally 
make this Letter a Conſonant, yet its Sound is not very dif- 
ferent (tho? it does ſomething differ) from the German Vowel, the 
Fat, of groſs (u) very rapidly pronounc'd, [25] The 
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[2 5 (Va), or ) Conſonant, as tis call'd, is near akin to 
: It never ends a Word without ſilent () after it, nor is i Whe 
ever doubled, however ſtrong the Accent may be upon it; in (e 
Engl/p it only foe before Yowels ; it likewiſe follows (). and If ch 
71 


(7), as C. Ives, e, &C. erived 
f theſe 

([) waries with the Vowel Hill its Sound, ouble 
Soft before (i), e); ; before the reft hard”s . | as, 


By (h) 2nd (u] "tis hard nd. as in Gheſs 
And Guilt, and as ſome other Wards expreſs. © 


' (6) changes its Sound according to the Vowel it precedes, 
in before (2), (o), (a), it has a hard Guttural Sound, as Game, 
Gold, Gum: But this hard Sound is melted into a ſofter, by 
(eh, (), or (y), as Gentle, Danger, Ginger; but it is harden'd 
here by the Addition of (+), or («), as CH, Guilty c. It 
retains its native Guttural Sound before (e) in theſe: Altagetber, 
Anger, Auger, beget, Cnger-eal, exegetical, Finger, forget, 

gear, or geer, Geeſe, geld, Gelderland, Gelder Roſe, Gelding, 
get, gewgaws, heterogeneous, bemogeneal, heterogeneal, homo- 
geneous, Hunger, Hanger, Hungerford, linger, longer, | Monger, 
ſpringeth ; obſolete, fringed, Vinegar, winged, wringeth, Wrong - 
eth, now written, wrings, wrongs, younger; but 2 oe” with 
a Voice, and a Singer by Fire; a Saringer. on . * 
Swinger, a great Lye, muſt be diſtinguiſh'd by $1.55 or 
the old Way of Spelling the ſoft Fes 2 by alin a (4 after 
the (x), as indeed they ſound. (D) before (g ing = ſoftens 
the Sound of (g), as Heg, hodge, Log, lodge, Dog, dodge, &c. 
(G) is hard before (i) in the following Words; as Argyle, begin, 
Gibberifh, Grbble-gabble' : Gibbons, Giddens, Surnames ; gidih, 
Gift, gig, giggle, giglet, Gilbert, gild, Gilder, Gildon, a Sur- 
name; Gilli, a Surname; Gilli, guilt- head, Gimlet, gimp; gird, 
girder, Girdle, or Girdler ; Girl, girt, Girth of a Horſe; 'Gith, 
gittern, give, Gizzard; with all the rb N and Words 
derived from any of theſe... | 


gg) together make both "RA remain, 


the 6), 9 or (e) or ( 5 be in their 7 rain. 


\ 


When 
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[25] The (7) 8 we — as ds ng 15 
liant, Spaniards, and other Nations do, that is, with a Sound 
very near approaching the Letter (/); yet J) and 60 have 
che ſame Wenn 9 1. (9). o 55 4 1 00 " 5 1 

2 
1 : 
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ui Whenever two (gg)'s come together, they are both hard, 
in o' (e) (i) or ( follow. | 
diff the Primitive or Original Word end in hard (g), all Words 
erived from them do the ſame; as Dog, dogged, &c. but moſt 
f theſe latter are under the former Rule, becauſe moſt of them 
ouble the (g). (XN) between the Conſonant and (g) hardens 
; as ſtronger, lenger, finger, &C. 

(Je)'s always ſoft, a Vowel fill precedes, 
Aud in a Sylluble the foremeſt leads. 
All Words where-eer this ſofter Sound we ſe 
Before (a), (o), and ſu), are writ with (Je). | 

(F) (5) Conſonant always'begins 4 Syllable, is ever plac'd 
defore, never after a Vowel, and has an unvary'd Sound, as 
being pronounc'd every where as ſoft (g) in Ginger; but when 
he Sound of ſoft (g) is at the End of a Word, it is expreſs'd by 
7), with ſilent (e) after it, Rage, Sage, Wage, &c. or with 
fe), as Anowledge, &c. 

All Words beginning with this ſoft Sound before (a), (-) and 
4), muſt be written with (je), as well as all proper Names 
env'd from the Gre & and Hebrtav. £50 

Many Words which now” begin with a (g) before (+), were 
riginally ſpelt with (J), as imer, not Gentleman; and 
pught indeed to be thus written always, which wou'd avoid 
onfuſion'in the Spelling. AT teas : 

(Q) in its Soxrd is olways founded kue, 
And nec er is werit without à filleaing (u). 


(2) ſounds (Aue), or (que), and has always (z) after it, and 

epins all Words with that Sound. It ends no, Word without 

c) after it, and that in but a few Wonds of French Termination, 

Antique, oblique, pique, bargue, cingue. [26] 
* 


WW my» F 
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[26] If the Breath rected thro' the Mouth to the Lips, be 
tercepted by the g of the Lits, the (P) is form'd ; the 
reek (); the Hebrew (Pe). The Arabians have not this 
eter, but ſubſtitute in its Place (B.) or (Phe); the Perfians, 
eades this (t) of the 4rabions, have their (H), which they 
iſtinguiſh from (Be), by putting Three Points under it. 
| if the Breath reaches not the Lips, but be wholly intercepted 
| IM the Palate, by moving the Tip of the Tongue to the Fore- 
Fart of the Palate, or, which is all o e, to the Roots of the 
pper Teeth, the Conſonant (T) is ſorm'd; the Greck (r), the 
| abian (Te) or (Ta), &c. 


But 
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To theſe we ſhall add ſome Rules relating to Conſonants, 
join'd together. | 
(Gh) in the Beginning does expreſs 
(G) hard, as in Ghoſt we find, and in Ghefs. 
Elſewhere this (h) we mofily now omit, SOL 
Yet by it the Syllable a Length des get. $ 
I: Northern Parts this very (h) is found 
With a much ſaſter Aſpirate to Sound. 
In the Beginning of Words (gh) is pronounc'd like hard (g: 
Elſewhere tis now almoſt wholly left out, but yet it implies, 


that the Syllable is to be lengthened. ' But ſome (eſpecially the MW (7. 
Northern People) ſound the (5) with ſofter Aſpiration ; as in Ws it! 
in Might, Light, Night, Right, Sight, Sigh, weigh, Weight, | this, 
though ; (but the Three laſt: Letters in this Word are now by doit 
the Politer thrown away as uſeleſs). Thought, vrought, taught, &c. I ws 
(Gh)/ometinrs avill ſound lite uit (F) Jin 

As Cough, tough, rough, enough, trough, and laugh: El 
When enough ſignifies Number, tis ſpelt hοᷣw. Mwith 
ets = ER IG | | > 3 YA if (Ch) 7 hig! 
wi Pe ＋ N — — Stren 


But if the Breath do not even reach ſo far, but be intercepted 
at the top of the Throat, by moving the hinder Part of the 
Tongue to the hinder Part of the Palate, (4) or hard (c) is form d, P 
and the Greek (x), &c. The Web always give their (c) this hard N 
Sound. Theſe three Conſonants we call abſolute Mutes; for Fo 
they give no manner of Sound in themſelves, nor indeed can 2 
give any, becauſe the Breath no way gets into the free Air, for Ml , © 
it neither gets out by the Noſtrils, nor by the Mouth. 7 
If che Breath, equally Wivided between the Noſtrils and the 6 | 
Mouth, be intercepted by the cloſing of the Lips, the Conſo. Ii; 1 
nant (5) is form'd, the Greek (J), the Arabian Dal, &c. But B 
if the Breath be intercepted in the Throat by the hinder Part: wy 
of the Palate and Tongue (G) is form'd, the Cre (y), &c. * | 
The Mei always give this hard Sound to their (G.) And " 
theſe. we call Halſ Mutes, for they make a little Sort of Sound 5 
in the Noſe, which can be heard by itſelf without the Afſiſtance I 0 
of the Sound of any other Letter. * 
If the whole, or if you pleaſe, the greater Part of the Breath I % 
be divided to the Noſtrils, only in its Paſſage ſtriking the Air hd 
that remains in the Concave or Hollow of the Mouth, the Lips wel 
being juſt clos d, () is form'd; the Greeb (], the Arabian 
Mim, &c. But if the Cloſure or Interception be made in the 
1 | Fore- 
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(Ch) produces a compounded Sound, | | 
Which from (ty) moft ſurely may be! 8 
Or from (th), as in Church 'tis found. 


We muſt except Words that are deriv'd from the Greek and 
Hebrew, eſpecially proper Names, and where a Conſonant fol- 
ows ; for there they ſound harder, like (c) or (4). 

(Sh) Je (ſy), (ph) Ade (f) abe find, 
And the (th) is of a double Kind ; 
Sometimes a ſofter Sound, akin to (d), 
Sometimes @ ſtranger, that's akin to (t). 


ie (Th) Sounds (4) ſometimes, where it has a ſofter Sound, 
in Jas it has in the following Words: As then, thee, thy, thine, the, 
„ W-4's, that, thoſe, theſe, they, them, their, there, thence, thither, 
y Y-whicher, either, whether, neither, though, although ; bat in theſe 
© Two laſt it is generally left out. And in ſome Words ending 
in (ther), as Father, Mother, Brother, Leather, Feather ; and 
in /moothe, Rreathe, Wreathe, ſeethe, D lot he. 

Elſewhere it generally has a {tronger Sound; as in with, 
cvit bout, within, through, think, thriv:r, throw, thruſt, Thought, 
Thigh, Thing, Thr OG Death, Breath, Coch, Wrath, Linginy 
Strength, thin, &c 


PAR T 


—_— 


* — 
— 
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Fore - part of the Palate (V) is form d, the Greek (»), and the 
Hebrcav and Arabian Nun. But if in the Throat, that is, in 
the Back- part of the Palate, that Sound is form'd which the 
Gels expreſs by (y) before (x), (7, tx), (25): And the 
Latins of Old by g), as Agchiſes, ageeps, ag gulus, &c. for' An- 
chiſes, anceps, ans ulus, as Priſcian and Varro aſſure us. Which 
all now write with (») before the ſame Conſonants, eſpecially 
* in the ſame Syllable; ſuppoſe (4), (9g), (x), and (c (g), (<<), 
pronounc'd with a hard, that is, their genuine Sound. For 
the Sound of () is different in the Words thin, fin, in; from 

f that in V g, fingle, 1 ink, ink, lynx, &c. ſo in hand, bard, ran; 
" F from what it is in hang, heat. raub, &c. Nay, the Sound of 
"I this Letter is varied in the very ſame Words: For (2) ſounds 
otherwiſe in /on-ger, ftron-ger, an ger, drin-ker z in- gruo, 
con. grus; but otherwiſe in /21g-er, ſtrong-er, anger, drinker ; 
Air ue, cong-ruo. So we hear ſome faying, in-guam, tar-quam, 
un- quam, & c. While others pronounce them as if they were 
written Ing-Wam, tang-wam, am; or in- au, tanks 
ne am, wunk-wam. When (u) is pronounc'd in the former, the 
a5. Extremity 
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Extremity of the Tongue always ſtrikes the Fore part of the 
Palate near the Roots of the upper Teeth; but in the latter 
the ſame Extremity of the Ton ue rather depends to the Root; 
of the lower Teeth : but the Hinder part of the Tongue is rais'd 
to the Hinder part of the Palate, and there intercepts the Sound; 
to wit, it is form'd in the Mouth in the ſame manner as (g) 
but it has the ſame Direction of the Breath with ( =}. 
if we are not deceiv'd, is that very Sound which many would 
give to the Hebrew N. when they teach us to pronounce it by 
ng, ngh, gn, nghr, Cc. for they inſinuate ſome Sound, which 


does not perfecily agree with either (n) or (g), but has ſome- | 
thing common to both. And we know not but the Spaniard: ? 


mean the ſame Sound by their () mark'd thus over head. 


Mutes. 

Theſe nine Conſonants, which we have diſcours'd of, are 
form'd by a total Interception of the Breath. ſo that it has no 
manner of Paſſage through the Mouth, which therefore we 
nam'd cls: But the ſame Formation remaining, if the Breath 
hardly preſs'd, yet (tho) with Difficulty) find an Outlet, thoſe 


onſonants are form'd, which we call opcr'd, which are the! 


Aſtirates of all thoſe (except the Half-Yowels) from whence 
they are derived: More ſubtle and thin, if the Breath goes out 
by an oblong Chink, Slit or Crevice; or more gro/+, if it go 
out by a round Hole. They are referr'd to the ſame Claſles 
their Primitives were, as being near akin to them. We ſub- 
join no A/pirates to the Half-Fowwels ; not that there is no Sound 
when the Breath breaks from him that is about to pror.ounce 
them; but becauſe that Sound has not yet, as far as we can 
diſcover, obtain'd any Place in the Liſt, or Catalogue of 
Letters; for it expreſſes the Lowing of an Ox, or the Human 
Sigh ; that is, if that be made in the Lips, this chiefly is in 
the Palate or Throat. 

If the Breath eſcape the Mouth, when we are going to pro- 
nounce the Letter (, its Aſpirate (, or (), that is, the 
the Greek (@), the Arabian (Phe), the Welch (J), is form'd 
and pronounc'd ; nor is it of Conſequence, whether the Breath 
gets out by a longiſh Chink, or by a round Hole; for tho' that 
Way the Sound is more /«b//e and ſinc, and this more gro/s, 
yet the Diſtinction of both is ſo very nice and ſmall, that we 
_ whether they in any language are expreſs'd by different 

etters, 


And this, 


If 


If 


Prone 
Spani 
Lette 


Souni 


1 Sa X 3) 


ting, 
wrote 
ſome 
whic 
are v 
not 


manr 


We call theſe Three Conſonants Half-Fowels ; for they have | 
a greater proper Sound than thoſe which we lately call'd Hag. 


{ome 
29 7. 

for ſi 
mam 


Beſid 


If the Breath break out by a Chink, when we are going to 
pronounce (b), it forms the Engli (v] Conſonant, &c. The 
Spaziard not ſeldom gives the ſame Sound to (5), uſing the 
Letters (5) and (v promiſcuouſly. The eib expreſs this 
Sound by (/, and the foregoing Sound by (F). The Engl; 
©2x3ns either had not this Sound, or expreſs'd it by (/) in Wri- 

] ting, for they knew nothing of the (v., Conſonant; and they 
wrote many Words with (7) (as the Exgliſb did after them for 
ſome Ages) which are now written with (v) as much as thoſe 
which {till are ſpelt with (/); as gif, Heofin, &c. which now 
are writ give, Heaven, &c. The Arabians and Perſians have 

rot this Sound: And the Turks pronounce their Yaxv in this 
manner, and as a great many, the Yau of the Hebrivs (which 

I ſome think more properly pronounced as the Arabic Waw or 

J <-). And we doubt not but the Molic (/) had this Sound; 
for ſince the Greeks had before the Character (g), there was no 

re manner of need to invent a new one to expreſs the ſame Sound. 

0 Peſides Priſcian owns, that the Latin (/) had formerly the 

e ame Pronunciation, that is, the ſame Sound, that was after- 

> WM wards given to the (v) Conſonant, and fo the Letter (/) paſs'd 
ſe to the Sound of ($) or (+). | 

e ut if the Breath make its Way out hr? a raund H:lr, the 

ce Ml Englih (ww) is form'd, and the Arabian (wow), which Sound 
ut many give to the Hebrew (van). But the German (w) if we 

70 Wl miſtake not, has a Sound compounded of this and the former 

es Letter; that is, by placing that before this; ſo that the Egli 

b- W would ſpell that with wava, which the Germans expreſs by wa. 

nd I This Sound is not very different from the Exglih (5), the 

French (ou), and the German groſs or fat [u] moſt rapidly pro- 

nounced. For this Reaſon ſome have thought it a Vowel, tho? 
it be in Reality a Conſonant; yet it muſt be own'd very near 
akin to a Vowel. The He make that a Vowel as well as 

this a Conſonant, expreſſing them by the ſame Character (w), 

but when 'tis a Vowel, it is accented over-head and ſounds 
long ; in other Places 'tis a Conſonant, its Sound being ſhort ; 
as, Gar yd, (which is two Syllables) a Gooſe ; gaw*yr, crooked; 
gb ur, Men. Whenever this Sound in Latin Follows, Jo 4s £x' 
as in ſuadeo, quand, lingua, Sc. molt take it for a Vowel; and 
perhaps ſome, who would have it a Conſonant in the Fuglis 

Words wade, perſwad:, ſway, &c. and yet the Sound is the 

very ſame in both Places. But the (abjoin'd Vowel in the Diph- 
thongs or double Vowels (au), (cu), (ou), truly pronounced, 
is no other than this very Conſonant; as any Man may ſee by 


17 D conſulting 


bd & yy <©B 
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conſulting the diſcerning Gataker, in his Treatiſe of doub1: 
Powwels. © - 

If the Breath more groſly goes out by the Hole, when we 
are going to pronounce the Letter (7), the Greek (6) is form'd 
the Arabic (The), &c. and the Englih (Th), im Thigh, thin, 
thing, thought, throng : The Anglo Soon formerly expreſy'd 


this Sound by this Note (h), which they call'd Spina, or the | 


Thorn: The Mei always write it with (4). 


But if the Breath on this Occaſion go more ſabtilly out of the | 


Mouth by a Chin, that Part of the Tongue which is next to 
the Extremity, being lifted up, that the Breath may, as it were, 


be flatted or thinn'd, and preſfd with a wider, but groſs Form, | 
the Greet (e) is form'd, the Hebrew Samech and Shin, the Ara- | 
bic Sin and Sad; the Latin and Engliſh (/] pronounced with : 
its right Sound, that is, a ſhort, acute, or flridulcus, or hiſſing | 


Sound; as in the Words, Ie, this, us, thus, his, bifs, ſend, 
ſtrong, &. Wich this Sound we alſo pronounce ſoft (c) before 
(% (i) and (y); as in Grace, Mercy, Peace, fince, Principal, 
&c. The French ſometimes give the (c) the ſame Sound when 
it has a Tail, as in Gargor. 

If the Breath get out of the Mouth by a Hole in a groſſer 
Manner, when you are about to pronounce (D), it forms the 
Arabic Dahl, the Hebrew Daleth, the ſofter D) of the Spa- 
viards; that is, as that Letter is pronounc'd in the Middle and 
End of Words, as Ma jeſtad, Trinidad, &. The Engl; write 
this Sound in the ſame Manner as they do another, Which we 
have lately named; that is, with (%) in thy, thine, this, though, 
&c. The Anglo-Saxons write that Sound with p). but this 
with (P), (V), as is plain from their Writings, (tho' they ſome- 
times conſounded theſe Characters) but in following Ages the 
Engliſh expreſs d both Sounds by (p), which by Degrees, de- 
generated into the Character (y), which in very many Manu- 
{cripts perpetually begins choſe Words which now are written 


with (5). And hence ſprung the Abbreviations of the, 
that thou, by 5, *, . The e expreſs the former Sound 


by (76), the latter by (d], only ſome pretend that it is better 
written by (/), who have not been able to alter the old Ortho- 
gray. But we (as we have obſerved) expreſs both Sounds by 
(th), but erroneouſly, ſince neither of them is a conpounded 
Sound, but evidently ſimple, varying or deſcending almoſt in 
the ſame manner from the Sounds of (4) and (c); as (/) and 
( do from the Sounds of {p) and (6). We grant, that by 
the ſame Reaſon, that (p45) is written for (/), (45), (%, and 


(al,) 
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(a) might be alſo written; that is, in ſome meaſure, to ſhew 
he Aﬀinity and Derivation of the Aſpirate Letters, to theſe 
from whence they draw their Original. But it is evident from 
the following Words, that the genuine Sound compos'd of the 
| Wletters, is plainly different from that of the Aſpirate Letter; 
as Cob-ham, Chat-ham, Wit-ham, Mait-ham, Wad-ham, Waood- 

2 houſe, Shrp-herd, Clap- ham, Mefs-ham, c. And thus we find 
entirely other Sounds in Oc-hamy* Block-head, Hog-herd, Cog- 
hill, Houſe-hold, Diſ- honour, Miſ-hap, diſ-honeft, diſ-hearten, - 
Maſ- ham, Cauſ-ham, Wiſ-heart, &ec. than thoſe which we 
commonly write with (ch), (gh), (%): But the French, the 
Flemings, and many others, do not at all, or extremely little, 
pronounce either of thoſe Sounds which we expreſs by (; 
and while the French endeavour to pronounce it, they utter (r), 
the Fl-mirgs (a], and ſome others /). Yet it is not hard to 

E pronounce theſe genuine Sounds, if we would but take a more 
peculiar Care of, and have a nearer Regard to their Formation; 
that is, all the Parts of the Formation remain the ſame as if 
we were going to pronounce ( ard (4), only we ſuffer the 
Breath to go out of our Mouths here, and not there. We muſt 
alſo take heed, that for want of Attention, the Parts of the 
Tongue next to the Extremity riſe a little, and fo form the 
Letters (/) and (z); for as (/) is to (7), ſoi5(z) to (4), as we 
d hall now explain. | 
te If when you are abovt to pronounce (d), you extrude the 
ie I Breath in a moſt lt manner, as it were thin'd by a Chink 
„ or Crevice, (the Part next to the Extremity of the Tongue 
is being to that End lifted up) the Latin (z) is form'd, the Greek 
5 J, the Hr zoin, and the Arabian (xe), which Sound the 
he Eugliß expreſs by their (2); but they, as well as the French, 
e- o ſometimes expreſs this Sound by (/), eſpecially when it is 
* placed between two Yeavels, and in the End of a Word, as in 
ſt Pleofure, Ee, Laws, &. And when a Name, or Neun, with 
> hard () in the laſt Syllable is made a Yerb or Word, then this 
5 4 Verb or Word is pronounc'd with ſoft (/), (that is =); fo a 
Houſe, a Louſe, a Mouſe, a Price, Advici, (or adviſe, according 

to ſome) (tho' in our Opinion, the (c) ought to be kept in the 
555 Name, as a farther Diſtinction of the Name from the //ord or 
by WW erb) cloſe, Braſs, Glaſs, Graſs, Greaſe, and with hard (/; 
led but to houſe, to louſe, to mouſe, to priſe, or prixe, (tho' Prix e 
with a (z) ſignifies a Purchaſe, a Caption of ſome Ship, Tc. 
or the Reward of ſome Action, or to be obtain'd by ſome Ac- 
by I tion, Ec.) to adviſe, to cloſe, to brat, &c. are pronounced 
_ with ſoft (/) or (=). But other Letters in the like manner 


D 2 have 
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have an analogous Alteration. For from the Names , b 
Life, Strife, Half, Calf, ſafe, Breath, Cloth, are pronounc'd fe 
with the harder Sounds; they are thus made Verbs or Words, al 
to wive, to live, to ſtrive, to halve, to calye, to ſave, to 

Breathe, to clothe. The Italian (eſpecially when it is doubled) pt 
expreſs (2) ſtronger, as the Hebrew (Y), (tz): Thus not a few ar 


pronounce in Latin Words, when (7) goes before (i) and ano- th 
ther Nowel follows; as Piazza, Venetiæ, they pronounce "A 
Piatza, Venetxiæ, &c. th 

We may add to (4) or, if you pleaſe, to (n), two other Let- tu 
ters form'd in the ſame Seat, that is, in the Palate, vi. (/) and th 


(7). We chuſe rather to join theſe Letters to (4) and (x), than Fe 
to the Letter (z), by reaſon of the Concuſſion of the Larynx, an 
or Wind pipe, and the Emotion of the Brgath to the Noſtrils an 
in their Pronunciation, of which the Letter (7), and all that 
are deriv'd from it, are utterly incapable. bu 
The Letter (/) is form'd if when you are about to pronounce no! 
the (4) or (1), you gently ſend out the Breath from one or both He 
Sides into the Mouth, and by the Turnings of the Mouth to Vo 
the open Lips, with a Trembling of the Tongue, And the we 
Sound of this Letter, if we are not deceiv'd, 15 the ſame in all of 
Languages, as the Hebrezw V, and the Greek >. wri 
But the eib have another and ſtronger, tho' a kindred (h) 
Sound to this, which they write with a (/) to diſtinguiſh it by 
from that of the ſingle (/), by the Breath's being much more caur 
forcibly preſs'd into the Mouth, whence proceeds a more frothy 
Sound, as it were, compounded of (6a). But this Sound we 
think, no other Nation knows, unleſs perhaps the Spaniard;. 
The Letter („, which is generally call'd the Dog-Letter, i; 
likewiſe form'd in the Palate: that is, if when you are about 
to pronounce (4) or (z), the Extremity of the Tongue being 
turn'd inward by a ſtrong and frequent Concuſſion, beats the 
Breath that is going out; from which Conflict that horrid or 
rough Sound of the (7) proceeds. And the Sound of thi: 
Letter is the ſame in all Nations, as the Hebrew Ref, and the 
Greet (ps). The Web frequently ſubjoin (+) to this Letter; 
and their ( anſwers the Greet aſpirated (j). They tell us, 
that the Americans bordering on New- England, or at leaſt a 
great Part of them, cannot pronounce either an (/) or (%, but 
ſubſtitute (x) in their Place; thus, for Lob/ter, they ſay Nob/tar, 
If the Breath, being more ſtrictly compreſs'd, breaks out 
more ſul ti/ly, when you are about to pronounce (4) or hard (c, 
it forms the Greek (x), the Arabian (cha), truly pronounc'd, 
Sc. that is by a middle Sound betwixt (c) and (+) ; and this 


ound 
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Sound is very familiar to the Germans and We:lfp, and they 
both expreſs it by (ch). But it is quite laid aſide in Engliſb; 
for our (ch) is a quite different Sound, as we ſhall ſhew here- 
after. | 146 e cre? 
But if the Breath go out in a groſſer manner, and leſs im- 
preſs'd, (by reaſon ot / the more lax Poſition of the Tongue, 
and larger Exit for the Breath) the Latin (þ) is form'd, and 
the Hebrew and Arabian (He), and the Greek aſpir ate Spirit. 


And this Sound is common to moſt Nations. But the French, 


tho' they write (5), ſeldom pronounce it. The Difference be- 
tween the Sound of this and that of the foregoing Letter is only 
this, that the Breath in the former 1s expell'd with a greater 
Force, and by a narrower Paſſage, as it were through a Chink, 
and is therefore nam'd the double Aſptratè; this more freely, 

and as it were through a Hole or large Paflage: 55 
The Greeks, as if it were no Letter; (becauſe its Sound is 
but ſmall) call it an AMpiratian, and (at leaſt now - a- days] ſet it 
not down in the direct Line of the Letters, but put it over the 
Head of a Letter: Tho' formerly they did ſet em before the 
Vowels in the direct Line, but they ſet the (ę) after them, if 
we are not miſtaken; and this makes them wie (+) for a Note 
of an Hundred; for What is now written izal.y, was formerly 
written Hexaleoy. + But wei can ſee no manner of Reaſon why 
(4) ſhould not be a Conſonant in all other Languages; for it is 
by no means to be rejected from the Number of Letters, be- 
cauſe the Sound of it is ſometimes not pronounc'd by the French, 
and ſome others; for that is no more than is common to many 
other Letters, eſpecially of the Hebrew, and other Oriental 
Tongues, which are quieſcent or ſilent: Nor becauſe it does 
not hinder the Eliſion of the foregoing Vowel, when another 
Vowel follows in the ſubſequent Word; for (]) wou'd then 
lie under the ſame Fate, (/) anciently did not hinder this 
Contraction. But we muſt confeſs, that there is ſome doubt 
whether the Latins, who were ſuch mighty Emulators of the 
Greet, allow'd (4) to be a Letter or not, eſpecially when we 
ſind the Grammarians ſo earneſtly denying it, with Priſcian at 

the Head of them. The” | £1 
If when you are about to pronounce (xy), or the hard (g), 
the Breath being more hardly compreſs'd, goes out by a more 
ſubtile Chink, as I may ſay, or Slit, that Sound is form'd 
which is expreſs'd by (gh). The Engl/ijh ſeem formerly to 
have had this Sound in the Words Light, Right, Night, Daugh- 
ter, &c. but now they only retain the- Spelling, entirely omit- 
ung the Sound; but the Nortb-Country People, eſpecially the 
D 3 Scots, 
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Scots, almoſt retain it ſtill, or rather ſubſtitute the Sound of (/ /a 
in its room. The ric in their (g) have exactly this Sound, S 
as in Logh, a Lake, Wc, It differs from the German (ch) 2: le 
(g) does from (c), that is, by the Direction of the Breath to W 
the Noſtrils, which neither (c) nor (c can do, But the Ger- 0 
mans generally write by (ch) thoſe very Words which the ay 
Engliſh write with (g), for their Macht, recht, liecht, 
fechten, tochter, anſwer our. Night, right, /ight, fight, Daugb- kr 
ter; and there are many more Words of the ſame kind. The di 
Latine, Greed, Hebicaus and Arabians, knew nothing of this 
Sound. The Perfians- pronounce. their Ghaf with this Sound, gi 

- which is diſtinguith'd from the Aralic Kef by Three Point: 
over it. | | 

But if the Breath go out more freely, and as it were through | 
a more large Hole, the Exg/4 (y) Conſonant is form'd ; che 

German (j) Conſonant, the Arabian (ye), which Sound many 

contend belongs to the Hebrow (jad). For this Sound is very 
near akin to that of the Vowel (i) ſlender, moſt rapidly pro- 

nunc d. The Diphthongs, as they are call'd, az, er, ai, ot 
ay, ey, ey, are promiſcuouily written by (i), or (). eſpecially 

* by the Eugliſb and the French. (YT) is not only put for (i) at 

the End of Words, but in the Middle, when (i) follows the 

Sound of (i); as ding, Hing, &c. The Anglo-Saxon, and after 

themithe Exgliſ, for many Ages, always put a Point over (), 
when it was us'd for the Vowel (, thus (5 

But it is manifeſt, that there is a great Afhnity between thi; 
Letter and (g) and (g/), from thole Words which are now 
written by (g), as light, might, thougbt, &c. being in the old 

Manuſcripts written with ()), in the ſame Character, as y-/, 

yonder, & c. For they had a Threefold Figure, one (p), Which 

we now expreſs by (7h), as we have already obſerv'd ; anothe: 

Which was us d for (i) Vowel, and differing from the forme: 
only by the Point over it; and a Third (3) which was alway ? Ve 
put for (y) Conſonant, and which was found in thoſe Word Co 
which we now ſpell with (g4): But the Library-keepers, of is 
latter Times, ignorant of the Matter, have by a very gros hd, 
Error Cabltitaced in the room of it the Character of the Lettet 3;, 
(z,) when they made thoſe monſtrous Words thouzt, ſouzt, G 
c. for thought, ſought, &c. or rather for theuyt, ſeuyt, & 
as they were then- us'd to be written by (y) Conſonant, as ue the 
may find them in the Impreſſion of Chaucer, and others of the azy 
old Poets. We mult alſo add, that not a few Words, which js * 
we now ſpell with ()), the old Saxons, and now moſt com gye 
monly the Germans, wrote with (g); for our Words Slay, Jan 
a | Ja), 
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_ ſay, far, day, rain, and many more, are partly by the Aręlo- 


Saxons, and partly by the Germans written Schlagen, ſegel, 
leger, ſag, tag, tegem. And on the contrary, many Words 
which are now written with (g), were formerly written with 
O); as, again, againſt, given, &c. were anciently written 
ayen, ayenſt, yeoven, &C. . 

Thus we have run through all the ſimple Sounds that we 
know, and have given Rules for their ſeveral Formations, and 
diſtributed them into their ſeveral Families and Claſſes; and as 
we have of the Vowels, ſo ſhall we here of the Conſonants, 
give you a Plan, which your Eye may view all at once, 
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As we have ſaid ſomething of the Compound Sound of the 
Vowels, we ſhall add a Word or Two here of the Compound 
Conſonants. The EAgIi () Conſonant, or ſoft (g), or (g). 


is compounded of (4) and G), as is plain from Far, joy, gentle, 
lodging, which ſound Dyar, Dyoy, dyentle, lodying, &c. the Ara- 


bian Gjien, (which Letter, tho' it deſcend from the Hebrew 
Cimel, retains not its Sound) and the [talian Gi. 

The French ( 7) Conſonant and ſoft (g) is compounded of 
the Conſonants (Y); for their Je, 7; age, aye, &c. are Zye, 
azye, &c. The Perſians expreſs this Sound by their Zye, Which 
is diſtinguiſh'd from the Arabian Ze, by having Three Points 
over at. — 


The 
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The German (j) Conſonant is plainly a fimple Sound, that 
is, as we have rad the ſame with the Eng/iþ (y). 

The Engliſh (V), the French (ci), the German (V), the 
Hebrew and Arabic (Hin) ſound (), for the French Chambr:, 
the Engl; frame,” and the German ſcham, ſound Syambre, Hame, 
Ham. The Velßb expreſs the Sound by (), wherefore with 
them (with a Note of Production over the following Vowe! | 
Sion, (Johr) is a Moneſyllable, but Sion (Mount Sion) a Word 
of Two Syllables. 
The Engliſh (ch) or (ich), ſounds (ty), for Orchard, Richer, Þ 
Sc. ſound Ort yard, Rit-yzes, &. The Italians pronounce > 
their (c) thus before (e) and (i). The Perſſaus to expreſs this | b 
Sound, beſides the Arabic Alphabet, make uſe of their (che), | t 


which, by having Three Points beneath it, is diſtinguiſh'd from 5 f 
the Ababie Gjim. If before the Engl Word yew, you ſeve- | g 


rally put 4, 1, /, x, it will be made Hero, tow, Heu, myen', Þ 
which is the Engliſh Four, chew, foexe, and the Fren:b Jen, | , 
Play. 

The () of the Latirs, and almoſt all other Largnazes, and 
the Greek (E), is compos'd of (/, (xo). 

This Letter is not known to the Hebrews, nor the Oriental 
Tongues, but in the room of it they write thoſe ſimple Letters, 
of which it 15 compos'd, which the Germans likewiſe often do, 

for their Ochs, wachs, ſechs, fechf, &c. are the Fngii/h Ox 
wax, fix, fixt; the Wh always write this with (G). 

The Latin (4) was anciently put (ca), and they promiſcu- 
oufly wrote Calendæ and Kalendæ; but it now generally has the 
{ame ſimple Sound with the Grec# (x), whence it is deriv'd, or 
the Latin, (c), and it would be plainly a ſuperfluous Letter, if 
(c) always retam'd its genuine Sound: and therefore the H, P. 
Whoſe ()) has always one conſtant Sound, have no ſuch Letter, 
25 well as ſome other Nations. 

The Latin (9) of old, put for (cu) or rather (car), which has 
wah tu) after it, has the very ſame Soud with (c) or (4), and 
is a ſuperfluous Letter. The Vel have it not, but always put 
for 05 (tw); or {chww) : And the be Saxons wrote (c pen, 

that ie, Cen for Auen. | = 

The En 2/:fþ (vb) is pronounc'd perfectly (bar), and the MW © 


- Antlo- diwi us'd to place them ſo; and we cannot tell, how 
the ſucceeding Exgliſb came to invert the Poſition, and ſer the 1 
"(ww) before the (5). ; 
But this is worthy. our Obſervation, That the Conſonans oy 
(%) and (av), tho' it be not minded, moſt commonly are ſub- iſ *©'* 


Join d to Kindred Conſonants before kindred Vowels; 3 F 
J 


(y) is often ſubjoin'd to the Guttural Conſonants (c), (g), when 
a Palatine Vowel follows; for car, get, begin, &c. ſound as if 
ha they were written cyan, gyet, begyin, &c. tor the Tongue can 
ſcarce paſs from theſe Guttural Conſonants, to form the Pala- 
tine Vowels, but it muſt pronounce (y). But it is not ſo before 
ch the other Vowels, as in call, gall, go, Gun, Gooſe, come, &c. 
) is ſometimes ſubjoin'd to the Labial or Lip Conſonants { p) 
d and (5), eſpecially before open (c), as Pot, Boy, boil, &c. which + 
are ſounded as if ſpelt thus, Pawot, Bavey, boil, &c, But this 
is not always done, nor by all Men. | 

| We have (page 2) conſider'd Letters as the Signs of Sounds, 
i, | but have not yet examin'd the Analogy they bear to the Sounds 
\ | they repreſent. We have already ſaid, that Sounds are taken 

for the Signs of our Thoughts, and that Men invented certain 


5 Figures to be the Signs of thoſe Sounds. But whereas theſe 
55 Figures or Characters, in their firſt Inſtitution, ſignify imme- 
5 datcly only the Sounds, yet Men often carry'd their Thoughts 
; of the Characters to the very Things which the Sounds fignihed ; - 
whence it comes to paſs, that the Characters may be conſider d 


two Ways, wiz. either as they ſimply ſignify the Sound, or a3 
tal they afliſt us in conceiving that which is ſignify'd by the Sound. 


_ Four Things are neceſſary to give them their Perfection in 
10, the firſt State. | 

Us 1.) That every Figure or Character mark or denote ſome ' 
. Scund ; that is to ſay, That no Character be ſet down in any 


he Word, but what is pronounc'd. 
{ (2.) Thar every Sound, which is expreſs'd in the Pronun- 


1 clation, be mark'd with ſome Figure: That is to ſay, that we 
7 pronounce nothing but what is written. 

th 3.) That every Figure mark only one ſimple or compounded 
8 Sound, 

has (4.) That one and the ſame Sound be not mark'd by more 
and igures than one. 


FA But conſidering the Characters in the ſecond Manner, that is 
to ſay, as they help us in the Conception of thoſe Things which 
the Sounds ſignify, we find ſometimes that it is for the better, 
that the foregoing Rules are not always obſerv'd, eſpecially the | 
the B fit and the laſt. 

Becauſe firſt, it often happens in thoſe Languages, which 
are deriv'd from Others, that there are certain Letters which - 
ub. are not pronounced, and which, for that reaſon, are of no 
is, manner of Uſe to the Sound, but are yet uſeful in helping us 
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to underſtand that which the Words ſignify. As for Example, 
in the French Words, Champs, Temps, and Chants, the (p) and 
] are not pronounced, which are of Uſe to the Signification, 
becauſe by them we find that the firſt comes from campus, and 
- tempus, the latter from cantus. 

In Hebrew itſelf there are Words which differ only by one 
ending in Aleph, and the other in Hamech, that are not pro- 
naunc d; as RT, which fignifies to fear or dread, and d, 7 
1h:420, Hing, caſt, &c. 


Hence 'tis plain, that this Abuſe of Words (as tis call'd) is 8 


not without its Benefit to the Language 


The Difference between the Capitals and ſmall Letters may F 
feem to ſome a Contradiction to the fourth Rule, That cne an 


: the ſame Sound be not mark'd with more than one Figure: And 
tor this Reaſon they urge that the ancient, as well as the preſent 
Hebrew, had none of this Difference; and that the Gree#s and 
«+ Romans, for a long Time, made uſe of only Capital Letters in 
their Writing, But this Diſtinction is of great Advantage and 
Beauty, in mingling with à pleaſing Variety the Capitals and 
ſmall Letters in the Beginning of Periods, proper Names, Oc. 
and to diſtinguiſh Names from Words of Affirmation, and all 
other Parts of Speech. 

Beſides, this Objection will hold againit the Difference of 
Flands, or Figures of Writing or Pointing, as the Reman, Italic, 
G2rman, &c. in the Impreſnon of this very Book, or any other 
Language, ancient or modern, which is very uſefully employed 
in the Diſtinction, either of certain Words, or certain Diſcourſes 
and Sentences, which conveys the Force and Energy intended 
* by the Author to the Reader, and does not at all change the 
Pronunciation. 

Tho' what we have ſaid be ſufficient to ſhew, that the Uſe 
ef Letters which are not pronounc'd, is not ſo great an Imper- 
feQion as is generally imagin'd, at leaſt in thoſe Inſtances ad 
Particulars of Words deduc'd from other Languages; yet t 
muſt be allow'd, that there are too many crept in by a Cor- 
ruption which has ſpread itſelf through ſeveral Language. 
'Thus it muſt be confeſs'd, that it is a certain Abuſe to give the 
Sound of (5) to (c), before an (e) and (i), and of pronouncing 
(7) before the ſame Vowels otherwiſe than before the others; 
of having ſoftned the (s) between Two Vowels ; and of giving 
(t) the Sound of (5) before (i), follow'd by another Vowel, 2 
Gratia, Aion, Diction, &c. 

Some People have imagin'd, that they could correct this Faul 
in the Vulgar 'Tongues, by inventing new Characters, 2 7 
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Lodwick has done in his Univerſal A/phabet, and Ramus in his 
| {MCrammar of the French Tongue, by retrenching every Letter 
that was not pronounc'd, and writing every Sound by that 
erer, to which the Sound to be expreſs'd was proper; as by 
placing an (s) before (i) and (e), and not à (c) and the like: 
- But he, and all others of his Mind, ought to conſider, that 
5 beſides the Diſadvantage this would be to the Vulgar Tongues 
„ br the Reaſons urg'd before, they would attempt an Impoſſi- 
bility; and they little think how difficult a thing it is, to change 
and bring the People of a whole Nation to the Change of a 
Character they have been-us'd to, Time out of Mind; and the 
Emperor Claudius found himſelf diſappointed in an Attempt of 
: [& this Nature, and was fain to lay aſide his Deſign of introducing 
da Character he had prepar'd. 
1 All chat can be done in this Particular, is to retrench by 
ad By degrees all thoſe Letters which are of no Uſe, either to the 
in Pronunciation, or the Senſe, or Analogy of Languages, as the 
nd I French and we have begun to do; and to preſerve thoſe that 
nd are uſeful, and to ſet ſome certain ſmall Marks to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe which are not pronounc'd, or which may in- 
al] timate to us the ſeveral Pronunciations of the ſame Letter. But 
even this labours under a Difficulty not to be remov'd but by 
of degrees, and in many Years ; for the altering any of the pre- 
lic, ſent, or adding any new Characters at once, wou'd be of no 
ner manner of Uſe, while all the chief Books of the Language are 
ved (without theſe Marks or Alterations, and ſo many People muſt 
ſes be oblig'd to learn their Alphabet over again, or be puzzled to 
Jes read what would then be written or printed. And indeed, the 
the Rules we have given in theſe Caſes, will (we perſuade our- 
ſelves) be of more Uſe than all theſe Projects for directing the 
Ce Learner. Yet, to omit nothing that has been offer'd with any 
per. Probability, we ſhall add the Method of a French Author, to 
ard tis End; a Point above or below will ſerve for the firſt Caſe, 
ten and when (c) is pronounc'd like (), it may have a Tail added; 
or- and when the (g) is pronounc'd like (j) Conſonant, its Tail 
ge, need not be quite clos d. 


cin The End of the Firſt Part. 
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. 
Of SYLLABLES. 


A Syllable's a compleat and perfect Sound, 

Nac hich the ſingle, or one double Vow el feund; 
Or either j#in'd with Conſonants, and ſpcke 

Iz one Sole Breathing, as in Cloke. 


Which ſometimes conſiſts of one Yowe/, or doable 

Vowel ; ſometimes of one Veorel, or double Yeorw:l, 

joiwd to one or more Conſenants, not exceeding Seven in 
Kunber 


9 'Þ SYLLABLE is a compleat Sound utter'd in one Breath, 


By 


ao ä 


n 


| 171 The Word SYLLABLE is deriv'd from the Latir 
$://aba, and that from the Greek Word o:3aaty from ovivzu 
Bari, which is to comprehend; ſo that Sy//aba, in the Latitude 
of the Term, may be taken for any Comprehenſion or Con- 
nection in general, but in a Grammatical Senſe only for a Con- 
nection of Letters in one Sound. Scaliger has defin'd a Syllad! 
to be an Element under one Accent, that is, what can be pro- 
voune'd at once: Priſcian more plainly has it, Comprehen/io Li. 
terarum, &c. a Comprehenſion of Letters falling under one Accent, 
aud produced by one Motion of Breathing. Yet this has been re- 
jeted by ſome GrRammMaARIANS as imperfect, and wy 
211 Syllables of one Letter: Another has defin'd it thus, 4 
SYLLABLE Me Literal or Articulate Voice of an individual 
Scund; for every Syllable muſt fall under the ſame Accent, for 
as many Vowels, as may occur in a Word, to be produc'd 
under divers Accents, or with ſeveral Motions of the Breathing, 
{23 many Syllables; and on the contraty, tho" there be ſeveral 
Vowels, if they are pronounc'd under one Accent, and with 
one Breathing, they make but ons Sable. 


In 
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By this Definition it is plain, that one ſingle Woöchei ma 
compoſe a Syllable; as the firſt Syllables in the following Word:, 


A brabam, Eternal, |-vory, O-rient, U-nity. But no Number 


of Conſonants can be ſounded without a Vowel; for tho' after 
the Mutes and Liguids, (bl), (cr), in Table and Acre, the (e) 
be quieſcent, or at leaſt obſcure ; yet that Sound, which is 
expreſs d by thoſe Conſonants, is deriv'd from that (+), by 
which, making a Sort of Sound, we think (4/) and (cr) are 
not juſt Exceptions made to this Rule; for from Verſification 
it is plain, that Table is compos'd of a long and a ſhort Syllable. 


As many Vowels as emit a Sound, 
So many Syllables in Nu are found. 

As many Vowels or double Vowels, as are found in 
Word, of ſo many Syllables is that Word compos'd, except 
any of the Vowels be filent or quieſcent, as the final (e and 
ſome Vowels, which make the improper double Vowel; the 
Rules of which have been already given in the Firft Part, 
treating of LETTERS, and the (e) which is added to ſome 
Syllables in the Middle of Words; as the (e) in {dvancement 
and Rud:/by, which ſerve only to lengthen the foregaing Vowel. 
Except likewiſe Words ending in (es), and no (i] coming before 
(e); as Names, Trades, &c. But if (s) or the Sound of (s) comes 
before (es), it is another Syllable; as Hor/er, Alt, &c. Faces, 
Races, Pages, Prizes: And when (x) follows (g) or (); as in 
Duart, Cuide, Guilt, &c. and when (e) is follow'd by (z); as 
in ed en, Heat), &c. But when this (e) is generally left out, 
they become one Sy!hble every where. 

Eirlt Letters in ſume Sy llables wwe fra, 
And no mere Syllables ia Words are jcin d. 

[2] As there are but Eight Letters in any Syllable, fo has 
no Word above Seven or Eight Syllables, (and few in Engliſb 
ſo many) as Re-cen-ci-li-a-ti-on, li-com-pre-hen-fi-bi-li-ty. 

To 
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In every Word, therefore, there are as many Syllables as there 
are Vowels ſimple or compound, and each of theſe in its For- 
mation requires a diſtinct Motion of the Pectoral Muſcles. Thus 
a, a, a, make Three Syllables, form'd by ſo many Motions, 
diſtinguiſh'd by ſmall Stops bety/ixt each Expiration or Breathing, 
whereas one (a) of the ſame Length is form'd but by one. 

Lz] In Hebrew all the Syllihles begin with a Conſonant, al- 


lowing. Aleph to be one; and a Syllable has never more: than one 
Vowel. 
[3] At 
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Too divide Syllables juſtly: in Writing, eſpecially when Part 
of a Word 15 written in One Line, and Part in another, this is 
a general Rule, 1 


Ihen amy ſingle Conſonant is hen, 
Single or double Voawels plac'd betavern, - 
The Conlonant divides fill with the la, 
But to the firft the (P) and (X) join faſt. 


When a ſingle Conſonant comes between Two Vowels, or 
between a ſingle and double Vowel, it muſt in the dividing 
Syllables be join'd to the latter. 

Except when (x) or (y) comes between Two Vowels ; for 
they are join'd to the firſt, as in Ex-ample, Ox-en, up-on ; ex- 
cept S pine. | 
| In compound Words its en will each retain, 


The ſame additional Endings muſt obtain. 


Except Compounds, where each Word compounding retains 
its proper Letters; as wn-arm'd, un-uſual, in-urc, ad-orn, avith- 
out, with-in, Safe-ty, Leve-ly, name-leſs, &c. 

When a Word receives an additional Termination, or End- 
ing; as (ed) Wing-d ; (edft) Deliver-cd? ; (ith) Deliver-eth ; 
(for which Delivers is now written, and the former ending in- 
.tirely rejected) (ef) Deliver-eft ; (ing) Deliver-ing ; (er) Deliver- 


er; (ance) Deliver -ance. 


The Conſonants preceding (1) and (r), 
Foll;w'd by (e) never divided are. 


As in-Je-pa-ra-ble, Tri-fle, Mi-tre, &c. But this Rule ſcems 
included in that of initial Conſonants. 


Tao Conſonants betxvixt Tavo Vorwels plac'd, 
If they begin a Word, purſue the loft : 

But thoſe that can no Word at all begin, 

Can ne er a Syllable, without a Sin. 


When Two Conſonants come between Two Vowel, if they 
be ſuch as can begin a Word, they both go to the latter Vowel; 
but if they cannot begin a Word, they muſt be parted ; one 
joining the firſt Vowel, and the other the latter. 

To make this the plainer, we ſhall here enumerate the 
double Conſonants that can begin Words, which you may 
eaſily know by putting (c), or any other Vowel, after them; 
and if they naturally and eaſily fall into one articulate Sound, 


they 


Y 
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they can begin a Word; if not, they muſt be parted into di- 


ſtinct Syllables. | 
Theſe Conſonants that begin Words, are THUG in Number. 
Bl. Bleed Gl. Glory 
Cl. Clay Pl. Plaue 
„N. Ha.. Ste Saget 3 
Br. Brace Gr. Grobe 
Cr. Creud Pr. Prince 
Dr. Dry. Tr. Treat 
Fr. Freſft Vr. Irath. 
C. Change Sn. Snare 
S Deo Dworf 35 Spill 
gn. gua co $9. Squib 
Nu. Fnawe ft. fill 
Du, Queen Sz, Sqavear 
. ſcant th. this 
ſb. ſhaw tw. tao 
ſm. ſmart Ih. Wheel 
Nine Ways Words begin with Three Conſonants, as 
Sch. Scheme Spl. Spleen 
Scr. Screen fir. frrain 
SH. brine Thr. Three 
Sti. brew T hw. T havart. 
Spr. Spread 


In ſhort, all this Rule is comprized in this, that a Mute 
7 a Liguid following one another, go together with the laſt 

"exve!, but all deuble Conſenants in the Middle beſides, are 
deidel 

To this, as well as the former Rules, this Exception holds, 
That Compound; keep each its Part, as has been obſerved; 
and additional Endings are diſtinct Syllables. 

But ſuch Conſonants as cannot begin a Word, can never 
begin a Syllable, and muſt therefore be parted in the Diviſion 
of Syllables ; as in dum, for (%) can't begin a Word; 
(%) in Mul-tiply, Trum-fet, ar-dent, can did, ac-cord, A 
ger, &c. 

When Three or more Conſonants meet in the Middle of a 
Word, that Word is generally a . and therefore 
each keeping its own, generally the firſt Conſonant goes ” 

˖ 
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the frſt Vowel, and the other to the latter; as in Con-trad, 
Inſtruction, &C. 


Tavo Vowels 3 each auith its full Sound, 
Always to make Taco Syllables ave bound. 


If Two Vowels come together, and both fully ſounded, 
they mult be divided, and make TwWo Syllables,' as Re-enter, 


Mutu-al, &c. 
7 he following Obſervations relating to Hllal les, or to the Pro. 
nunciation of Letters, . as they are placed in Syllables, and net 


fengly by tbemſi les, wwe thought more proper for this Place, than 


evuhere they have been placed by others; for to talk of the Pro- 
nunciation of Syllables, tefere the Learner knows xwhat a Syllabl: 
is, ſeems ſomething prepoſterous. 

The Sound of (a in Words of more Syllables than one 
is written in ſome by (ri) before (al), as Credentia!, Equi. 
noctial, Eſential, Nut ptral, Impartial, &c. Some others write 
(ci) before (al), as, Artificial, B. neficial, Judicial, Proudicial, &c. 
and the Reaſon is, that the primitive Words, from whence 
theſe are deriv'd, end in {ce) Artifice, Ber fie, Proudice, &c. 
or from the Latin Words, in which as (7) or (c) is us'd, it 
continues in Engliſ, as Judicial, from Judicialis, &c. 

The Sound of (Han), mult be written (can) as Arithme- 
ti ian, Grecian, Lagician, Magician, &c. from Arithmetic, 
Greece, Logict, aud Magic, and fo all others from the (c] in La- 
tin, except Ocean, Preciſian, Tertian, Eg yptinn, <finn, &c. 

The Sound of (ate) is expreſs'd by (ei) before (ate), in 
Gratiate, extatiatè, nigetiatc, witiate, &c. except emacialc, 
aſſociate, nauſeate. 

The Sound of (ent), is written by (cient), in Aucictt, 
Preficien', &c. (tient), in Patient, Impaticnt, &c. and (/ciert) 
in Cmn:ſcicnt, &c. 

The Sound of 3 or Hun in the End of Words muſt be 
written (tien), with (7), except allefi ton, Auimadverſion, Aſcen- 
an, Aſperſfion, Averſian, Circumciſion, Calliſion, Calluſium, 2 
trebenſiun, Compulſicr, Concluſion, Cond ſcenſion, Confuſion, Can- 
cuſſion, Convulſion ; Deciſicn, eh fron, Deluſior, Diviſiar, Dif- 

fufrorn, Dimenſion, Diſc ur ſion, Diſoanſs for, D. e; ion, Difcnfr, 
Diftenfom, B Jun ow, Diver, Div how, Drivulfion ; Effuſin, 
Emulfion, Eroficn, Evaſion, Everſiin, Excifton, Eæcluſiar, Excur- 
fon, Expan ſion, Exploſion, Expulſicn, Extenſion, Exirufis ; ; Lu- 
ion, Immerſion, Inciſian, Incluſion, a ſian, Iabeſion, Infperſion, 
Interverfion, Intruſion, Invaſion, Irrifion, Mani ion; "Occafron, 
Otciſen, Occlufien ; Penſion, Perſwaſicn, Proviſion 3 Repreben- 
fiery 


ea, 
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fron, Rewer fron, Revwulſin ; Sponſior, Suffufion ; V. er ſion : To 


theſe add the following Words in (, as Hamiſſion, Commiſ- 
fron, Compaſſion, Compreſſion, Conceſſion, Concuſſion, Confeſſior, 
Deceſſion, Depreſſion, Diſmiſſion ; Expreſſion, Impreſſion, Inter- 
ceſſron ; Miſſion ; Omiſſion, Ofprefſion ; Paſſian, Percuſſion, Per- 
miſſion, Proceſſion, Pref. ion, Pregreſſion 3 Secrſſion, Seſfen, 
Succeſſion. | 


The following Words written (/itiar'), tho* moſt of the like 


Sound are ſpelt (7ition), as Petition, Acquiſition, Compoſition, 
s Depoſition, Diſpoſition, Diſquifition ; Expoſition ; Inquiſition, 


Interpoſetion 5 Poſution ; Tranſition, Tranſpefition. (7) 


[3] At the End of this ſhort Part of our Diviſion, we ſhall 
lay down a new Method of learning to read m all Languages, 
as we find it in a French Author, and which perhaps: an inge- 
nious School-maſter may improve to the Advantage of his Scho- 
hrs: To which we ſhall add, what Mr. Lodwick, our own 
Countryman, has advanc'd on the fame Head. 7 


This Method (ſays .our Author) regards chiefly thoſe who 
cannot read : It is certain, that the Learners find no great Dif- 
ficulty in learning the Letters themſelves, but the bardeſt La- 
bour and Pains they go through, is in joining the Letters toge- 
ther in Syllables. For every Letter has its peculiar Name, 
which is pronounc'd differently by itſelf, from what it is in Con- 
junction with other Letters; for Example, if you teach a child 
to pronounce Fry in a Syllable you firft-make him pronounce 
6% er, y; which muſt perfectly counfound him, when he comes 
to join theſe 'Three Sounds together, out of them to form the 


Sound of the Syllable Fry. 


The ſame Obſervation is made by Mr. Ledwick + As the 
preſent Alf habet, ſays he, are imperfect, ſo are alſo the Prin- 
mers, or firſt Books, wherein Children are taught to Spell and 
Read: Firſt, In not having a perfect A{phaber. And Secondly, 
In not being digeſted in ſuch a Method, as is fit and proper to 
teach them as they ought to be taught. For the uſual Way of 
teaching to ſpell, is to diſmember every Syllable (of more than 
one Letter) into many Syllables,- by exprefling every Letter 
apart, and Sy//abically ; and the Conſonants with ſuch a Vowel, 
as they are ordinarily named with, and then requiring them to 
Join all theſe Syllables into one Word. 

But how prepoſterous this Method is, one Inſtance for all 


will manifeſt. - Suppoſe the Monoſyllable Brand, to be ſpell'd, 


they 
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they will teach them thus to diſmember it; Per, er, a, en, de, cu] 
and then require them to join theſe into one Syllable, which his 
tis impoſiible for them to do, and they muſt expreſs this one Pre 
Syllable by Five Syllables, which was not deſign'd ; wherez: fo 
they ſhould teach them to expreſs every Syllable intire at fri 
Sight, without diſmembring it; and to do this, they muſt pro- of 
ceed gradually: Firſt beginning with the molt /mple Sy/lab!e;, Bu 
and fo by degrees proceeding to the more difficult and compeyrrt WM . 
ed, till they can readily pronounce a whole Syllable at fin 1. 


Sight ; ; even the moſt difficult that are, To that End let all gr 
the Primmers be thus contriv'd ; at the Top of the Leaf let a 
the Vowels be plac'd ſirgly in Order, as they follow in on: Go 


Rank, and in the ſame place Sy!lables, 1/7, Of one Vcabel, ard Ml © 
one Confonant foltowing 1 it, thronghout all the V ariations; then 
of one Conſomant and one Voieue! following that. 24h, Of t * 
Conſomanti before, and one Youre! following throughour the Va- 
riations; 34, Of ere Vowel, and three or four Conſonant: ſo 
following; and of three Confonants going before, and on! þ - 
; Yael following. 4thl;, Of On, Taue, and Three Conſonen:s A 
going before a Vowel ; and One, Two, Threr, or Four Confouazt: 8 
following. g, Of ſome Syllables with doh Pr and Trip- | 


thongs, For Example : 5 t 
a. 5 Os, . 9. XN, — ' q' 

4. eb. ib. 0b. wh, UC 
1 . ed. id. od. ud, &. | P 


ba. be, bi, bo. bu, &c, 
te t el. id. old. ; | uid, ke. 
oda, dre. ' di. dro; | dru; &c. 
©. 101) 0: balm,  belm. bil... bolm.  bulm, &c 


After this, place a Number of Words of 3 Three, or 
"Fran Syllables, ſrom the more eaſy, to the more difficult Ex- 
preſſions without heed to their Significations; tho' in our Opi 
nions, if there could be ſome Order and Connection in their 1 
Signification, it would help the Memory: Further, et there a 
follow fome Words of ſeveral Sylables, with the Accent va- 1 
riouſly plac'd, as on the fr ft, ſecond, and third, &c. F 

Thus far Mr. Ledzuick, who proceeds farther, but that re 8 
= too much to his Univerlal Alphabet, cannot have a Place 

ere. 
To this we ſhall add ſome Rules of Spelling, which though 
we did not think full enough of Demonſtration to be inſerted in 
n of the Rules, yet ſince they really afford Matter — | 
culation 


5 
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eulation ſuficient to employ the curious Teacher or Learner of 
his Mcther Tongue, and may perhaps be rendred capable of Im- 
provement, we ſhall here add. They were given to us by one Dr. 
Jones who (as we gueſs by his Name) being a }/e/4man, may, 
in ſome Particulars of his Book, be miſled by the Pronunciation 
of his own Tongue; yet is his Book worth our Conſideration. 
But this will be plainer from his Obſervations, His. Maxims 
are, firſt, 7 bat all Words were Originally Ii ritten as Spelt. 
Though this may be diſputed, yet the Conſequence is not fo 
great, as to make us enter into the Controverſy. | 

His next is, That all Terms which have ſince alter'd their 
Sound, (the Origin of the Difficulty of Spelling,) aid it for Eaſe 
and Pleaſure. | 5 

From the Harder, harſher, longer, to the eaſter, fleaſanter, 
and /horter Sounds, which, for that Reaſon became the more 
uſual. From hence it follows, That all Words that can be 
founded ſeveral Ways, muſt be Written according to the hardeſt, 
harſheft, longeſt and moſt unuſual Scund. And this Rule he 
aſſures us, is without Exception in our Tongue. 

The longeſt Sound is that, which expreſſes moſt ſimple 
Sounds, or ſounds the ſame Number after the longeſt manner ; 
thus, if you ſay agen and again, it muſt be written again; be- 
cauſe it ſounds more Letters. The ſame may be ſaid of Fa- 
wor and Fawoar. 

The more unuſual Sound is known to all by common 
Practice. 

Thus none can fail to know which is the /ongeft and moſt 
unuſual Sound, and that is ſufficient almoſt in all Caſes, becauſe 
the Length and Unuſualneſs of the Sound. cauſes it to be the 
harder Sound; which is the third Thing to bę obſerved in this 
Univerſal Rule. us W - 

But to make the Uſe of this Rule compleat, becauſe it may 
happen that ſome Words (tho! not many) may ſound divers 
Ways, and yet expreſs the ſame Number of Letters, and that 
in the ſame Manner, either long or ſhort, and both Sounds 
alike uſual, as in Arger, and {ugur ; Finger, and Fingur, &c. 
it will be uſeful to know which in ſuch a Caſe is the eaſier and 
pleaſanter ſimple Sound, and to which harder and harſher 
Sounds they are ſo alike, as that they are apt to exchange Sounds 
with them. 

A is much eaſier than E or O; B, than ?; D, than 7, or 
th in tho; E than J, O, L; E E, than E, J O; G, than C for 


A, or hard C, or c in ches; M, „g, than N; Os, than O or 


U; 
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U; Sh, than G or S; T in The, than To; ſhort U, than ., E, 
J. O; J, than For Ph; , than & in 6. 

Simple Sounds are eaſter than Compounds, Compounds ci 
Two Sounds than Compounds of Three, and ſo on; and 
Compounds of eaſy Sounds, than Compounds of hard Sounds. 

Double Characters are to be reckon'd as ſingle, if they have 
but one Sound. | 

We have omitted the particular Proof: of theſe Rules, which 
the Reader may conſult his Book for, if his Cariofity prompt 
him; this being ſufficient to give Ground to his Enquiry : And 

we believe in trying, he will fad em ſometimes pretty true, i 
not always, 


6 
& 


The End of the Second Part. 


Sour 
1 
both 
[ 
ciety 
vey! 
tho” 
Fing 
the ] 


V et | 
and 


Of WorDps. [1] 


INTRODUCTIO N, 


W E come now from mere Sounds to [ 2] Words, which 


convey ſomething to the Underſtanding : For by 

theſe we are able to expreſs our Thoughts, or Sen- 

tments of all that we ſee, feel, hear, taſte, toueh, or under- 
ſand. All Knowledge indeed draws its Original from the 
Senſes; and our Perception, Fridgment, and Re: ſoning, under 
which the ſeveral Claſſes or Orders of Words are rang'd, pro- 
ceed 


c p 
[1] It may here be proper to explain what we mean by a 
Nord, which we think may be thus defin'd: A diſtinctꝭ arti- 
late Sound, which Men have mad: the audible Siren of fome 
me of their Thoughts. Or if we rather take it from Words, ar 
Written and Spoken, we may define it thus; Whrds are diſtina 
articulate Sounds, implying by common Conſent /ome Th-ughts er 
Operations of the Mind expreſs'd ty ſome certcin Marks, Figures, 
er Characters agreed on by Men, as the viſible Signs of theſe 
Sounds and Thoughts. - 
This laſt Definition includes Words in both Senſes, that is, 
both as Spoken and Written. | 
[2] Man being a Converſible Animal, and form'd for So- 
ciety, there was a Neceſſity of ſome Way or Means of con- 
reying the Mind or 'Thoughts of one Man to another ; which, 
tho" it might be in ſome meaſure done by the Eyes, Hands, 
Fingers, Motions and Geſticulations of the Body, &c. as in 
the Pantomimes of the Ancients, and Mutes of the Seraglio, Oc. 
yet thoſe being more imperfect, as well as more troubleſome 


and tedious, Nature (which always chooſes the eaſieſt and 
| moſt 
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ceed from theſe Notices of Things and Beings, and their Re- gr © 
lations td each other, and have no other Source: By theſe we 
know, that there are Things; that theſe Things have certain 
Qualities, Beings, Actions, or Paſſions, &c. whence it ſeems 
pretty plain, that the Yords, which are to expreſs our Senti- 
ments of theſe Things, muſt bear ſome Proportion and Likeneſs 
to the Things they are to expreſs. Being therefore in Conver- 
Sation, or Writing, to expreſs or ſignify all the Objects of our 
Senſes, and the mental or intellectual Deductions from them; 
Nerds are naturally, to that End, to be divided into Four ori- 
ginal Claſſes or Orders, 7. e. Things, or rather the Names of i 
Things; the Pualities of thoſe Things, the Circumſtances, 
Actions, Paſſions, and Beings of Things, with their Relations, 
Regards, and Comexios to, and with each other in Sentences. 


According to this, there are Four Parts of Speech, or Four = 
Heads, to which every Word in all Languages may be reduc'd. 
J und 
The Four Parts of Speech. op! 

[2] Names. ? ArFFiRMATIONS. Iron 
QuaLITIES.Y PARTICLES, or the Manner of Nord. ; l 

in 

| CHAP. VI. Mite: 

— 8 | — Voi 


moſt efficacious Way) directs Mankind to impart the Sentiments Ice: 
of the Mind, rather by the Voice, and the Motions of the Een. 
Tongue, Which are more eaſy in the ſeveral Variations of Bac 
Sounds than any other Way. For this Reaſon, Men have 
ditinguiſh'd every Modification of the Voice by a particular fron 
Letter, {of which we have already diſcours'd at large, both in why 
the Text and the Notes;) and tho' theſe Letters are not many e 
in Number, yet are they, by their various Conjunctions, ſufi- e 
cient for all the Languages that ever were, or ever can be in the oche 
Univerſe. They are indeed but Twenty-ſix in our Tongue, 
and yet they may be ſo variouſly diſpos'd, as to make more by | 
than five hundred and ſeventy- ſix ſeveral Words of two Letters, Net 
and I'wenty· ſix times as many Words may be form'd of three I cal 


Letters; that is to ſay, Fifteen thouſand and fix ; and Twenty- 0 
ſix times as many more may be made of four ſeveral Letters, 17 
that is, Nine hundred thoutand thirty-ſix; and ſo on in Pro- Th 


portion. From this manifold Generation of Words, from the 
various Combinations of Letters, we may judge of their va! Urffe 
Variety, as being indeed not much leſs than infinite. ide! 
[3] In all Languages there are Names, Qualities, and AFr- [ 
mations: Names ſignify Things; Qualities ſignify the Manner 
1 or 


© Ficles, or ſhort Words, of, to, fer, O, by, with, through, in, &c. 
Hof which in Confirufton, | 


to three Claſſes, which we ſhall conſider in our Notes; but 
others vainly boaſt, or pretend to contract em yet cloſer into 
Two, either ignorant of the Operations of the Mind, which 
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r Qualities of thoſe Things; rmationt affirm ſomething of 
em. And there are other Words, which fignify neither of 
keſe, but the Relation of one to the other, and thoſe are the 
Manner of Words : But theſe Relations of Words to Words are 
f ſeveral Kinds, which are expreſs'd by ſome of theſe Par- 


It is true, that ſome have endeavour'd to reduce all Words 


ey were invented to expreſs, and which can never be brought 


into that Compaſs, as will be plain from what follows, or for 
Iwant of conſidering what they fay, or to be thought Men of 


wonderful Penetration by ignorant Hearers. Thoſe Gentle- 
men, who have with great Clearrefs of Reaſon propos'd them 
under Three Heads, have however told us, that ſome Philo- 
ſophers have thought themſelves oblig'd to add a Fourth, diſtin& 
from the other "Three, as will appear from the Sequel. 

Words having ſomething corporcal and ſomething ſpiritual 
in em, we may ſay, they conſiſt of Soul and Body. The 
Ideas of the Mind, when they command the Organs of the 
Voice, to form ſuch Sounds which are the audible Signs of thoſe 
Ideas, are the Soul of Words; but Sounds form'd by the Or- 
gans of the Voice, are the material Part, and may be call'd the 
Body of Wards. 

We ſhall therefore here conſider them, as they are abſtracted - 
from Sound, in their Relation to che Mind of Man, and in. 
which we have the Advantage of all other Creatures, and a 
rery ſtrong Proof of our Reaſon fuperior to them ; that is, by 
the Uie we make of Words to convey our Thoughts to each 
other, and that ſurpriſing Invention of combining Six and 
Twenty Sounds in ſo multiplicious a Manner, as we have faid ; 
by which we difcover the Variety of our "Thoughts, and all 
our Sentiments on all manner of Subjects, tho' there be no 
real or natural Likeneſs betw iat the Words and Operations of 
the Soul of Man; but only Signs by Compact and Agreement, 
to ſignify our "Thoughts. 

Words therefore being (as is faid) invented to expreſs our 
Thooghts, it follows, that we cannot perfectly diſcover the 
different Sorts and Significations of Words, without firſt con- 
ldering what paſſes in our Minds. 

It is agreed by all Philoſophers, that there are Three Ope- 
rations of the Mind, wx. Percct tion, Jnagnent, and Reaſoning. 

”.. PR 
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- PERCEPTION b the ſimple Apprehenfion of any Thing, or 
Quality of a Thing whether purely Intel/:4ual, as when we 
ſimply think of the Being, Eternity and Decree of God; or Cor- 
poreal, and Material, as a Square, a Circle, a Horſe, a Dog. 

JUDGMENT affirms, that the Thing we perceive, is ſo, or 
not ſo: as having the Ideas of the Earth and Roundneſs, we 
affirm, that the Earth is round. ö 

By REASONING, we draw Conſequences to evince the Þ 

Truth, or Fallacy of a conteſted Propoſition, by comparing it 
with one or more inconteſtable Propoſitions ; or in ſhort, from 
Two Judgments, to infer a Third, as when we have judg'd Þ 
that Virtue is Praiſe-worthy, and that Patience is a Virtue, we 
infer and conclude that Patience is Praiſe-worthy. 
| Hence we may eaſily obſerve, that this d Operation of 
the Mind, is but an Extenſion of the ſccond. It will therefore 
be ſufficient for our preſent Subject, to conſider the firſt Two, 
or what of the firſt is contain'd in the ſecond ; for if we {&- 
riouſly attend what paſſes in our Mind, we ſhall find, that we 
very rarely conſider the ſimple Perception of Things, withou: 
affirming ſomething or other of it, which is the Judgment. 

Tunis Judgment we make of Things, as when we ſay ; 
Earth is, round, is call'd a Propefition; and therefore every 
Propoſition naturally includes Two Terms, one call'd the $:5- 
ject, which is the Thing, of which the Affirmation is, as 1h 
Earth; and the other is call'd the Attribute, which is the Thing 
that is aHrmed of the Sd, as round; and then, is, which 15 
the Connexion betwixt theſe 'I'wo Terms. 

But it is eaſy to perceive, that thee Two Terms do proper! [2] 
belong to the firſt Operation of the Mind, becauſe that is what 
we conccive, and is the Object of our Thoughts: and that the I fee 
Connexion belongs to the /econd, which may be properly call'd I A. 
the Action of the Mind, and the Manner in which we think. We 

And thus the greateſt Diſtinction of that which paſſes in our Me 
Mind, is to ſignify, that we may confider the Objects of our WW VE 
Thoughts, and the Form and Manner of them, of which the 
chief is the Judgment. But we muſt beſides refer thither the 
Conuntions, Digunttions, and other the like Operations of the 
Mind, as well as all the other Motions of the Soul, as Deſires, 4 — 
Commands, Interrogations, Oc. [ 

From hence it follows, that Men wanting Signs to expres ſe 
hat paſſes in the Mind, the moſt general Diſtinction of Words, Ifrſt 
muſt be of thoſe which ſignify the Objects, and Manner of our N eort 
Thoughts; though it frequently happens, that they do not ſig- Ve 
nify the Manner alone, but in Conjunction with the Objects, a5 Gra 

I we 
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or BY we ſhall ſoon demonſtrate, having already ſhewn, that the 
de Knowledge of what paſſes in the Mind is neceſſary for” the 
r- 7 underſtanding the Principles of GRAMMAR. 

The Words of the firit Claſs, are thoſe which we call Names, 
or Perſonal Names; QUALITIES deriv'd from Words of Afir- 
we BY mation, or Verbs (call'd in the Latin Participles), Fore-plac'd 

nord, (or Prepoſitions), and added Words, (or Adverbs.) Thoſe 
the of the ſecond, are Words of Affrmatien, (or Verbs) joining 
it Mord, (or Conjunctions) and Interjections, as the old GR A M- 
om MARIANS called them abſurdly, diſtinguiſhing them into a 
gd peculiar Part of Speech, which are plainly only added IFcrd; of 
e Paſſion, which all derive themſelves, by a neceſſary Conſequence, 
from the natural Manner of expreſſing our Thoughts. 


| of 
ore „%: — 
wo, | 
= C H A P. VI. 
ue 
10; Of Names. [1] 
1 ] Tate er aue ſee, feel, hear, or touch, or taſte, 
* Or in our Underſtanding' Eye is plac'd, 
"Is NAMES properly we call; for always they 
ob Some certain Image to the Mind convey ; 
Long As Man, Horſe, Houſe, Virtue, and Happineſs, 
ch i And all ſuch Words, as Things themſelves expreſs. 
ber [2] AMES expreſs the Things themſelves, that is, every 
ok Thing that is the Object of our ſeveral Senſes, Re- 


+ the ! ſection, and Underſtanding ; which conveying ſome certain 
calbd NH or Image to the Mind, they want not the Help of any other 
4 Word to make us underſtand 'em. Thus when we hear any 
1 our one fay, 4 Man, a Houſe, a Horſe, Virtue, Vice, Happineſs, &C. 
out ve perfectly underſtand what he means. 


h the Before the NAMES, (a), (an), or (the), may be, 

r the But Thing yeu never after them can ſee. 

pf the | Since 
eſires, 


1] The Words that ſignify the ſimple Objects of our Thoughts, 
*preß Le in all Languages, but EMR, calld NAMES; but our 
Vords, Nfrſt Formers of Grammar, either out of Affectation or Folly, 
of our corrupted the Latin Word Nomen into the barbarous Sound 
ot fig- eus, as it is call'd in the Vulgar Graz:mars, And thus the 
cts, a ¶ 6rammarians have made a Diviſion of NAMES, calling the 
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Since Name 5 expreſs the Things themſelves, you cannot put 
the Word T. bing after em, without Nonſenſe. Thus you can- Þ c 
not ſay Man Thing, Virtue Thing, and the like. ; p 

They alſo admit of @ or the before em, or an, if they begin 
with a Vowel. 

Of Names three ſeveral Sorts there are, 


As 22 Proper, Perſonal, declare. 
There 5 


Name of a Thing « or Subſtance a Neun Subftantive, and that, 


which ſignifies the Manner or Quality, a Noun Aajective. Bu 
theſe additional Terms of Sub/tantive and Aafective ſeem to us 
ſuperfluous and burthenſome to the Minds of the young Learn- 
ers, without any manner of Benefit to the Underſtanding ; for 
the different Nature of the TWO Words is fully expreſs'd by the 
Terms NAMES and QUALITIES, and it is vain to do 
that by many, which may be done by few. Nature is ſimple 
in all her Operations, and he is the beſt Engineer, who pro- j-4 
duces the Effect, with the feweſt Wheels, Screws, &c. for 

Thoſe, who uſe theſe Terms, give this Reaſon for them, Ma 
that they are call'd Azefives, or (as ſome) Aanouns, becauſe MW ſub 
having no natural Subſtance of their own, they ſubſiſt by no-. civ, 
thing but the Nun Subſtantive, to which they are join'd, as in ¶ cou 
theſe TWO Words, round Earth ; the laſt is the Subftantive, and W tho 
the firſt only ſignif es the Manner or Quality of its Being: That I ever 
is, the Adjective, Aaname, or Quality, cannot be put by itſe WF ;-7; 
in any Sentence; it would not make Senſe, it wou'd conve W vo 
no Idea to the Mind; for to ſay a Round, 4 White, a Black, « King 
Crooked, &c. is to a nothing: It requires therefore ſome I geth 
Name, or Noun Subſtantive, as they call it, to be join'd to it, MW jcari 
to make Senſe, or form any Idea; as a round Ball, a whit Nay, 
Horſe, a black Hat, a crooked Stich, are true Objects of tte t: 
Thoughts, and every body underſtands them: But if you fa, By 
a Man, a Hſe, a Heuſe, &c. we perfectly know what Fo by it 


mean; and therefore ſubſiſting by itſelf, in good Senſe it is cal! Mother 


a Subſtantive Name, or in the vulgar Phraſe a Nam Subſtantive. „ba“ 

[2] The Objects of our Thoughts are either Things, as iWon; 
Sun, the Earth, Watcr, Fire, Air, I cod, &c. which we ge Th 
nerally call SUBST ANCE; or the Manner of Things, *Wrikes 
to be round, red, hard, knowing, &c. which are call'd AC Cl not ca 
DENTS. And there is this Difference betwixt the 7 hing\expret 
or Subſtances, and the Manner of Things, or Accidents, that ti As, th 
Subftances ſubſiſt by themſelves ; but the Accidents ſubſiſt onÞWry ; | 


2 and in the Subſtances. 2 decides 
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- 17 ſuch as agree to, or expreſs a whole Kind; as the Name Hare 


7 ſignifies my Hor/e, your Horſe, and all the Horſes that are. 


Proper Names diſtinguiſh Particulars of the Kind from each 


| other; as Ceſar, Pompey, Cicero, diſtinguiſh thoſe from all the 
© reſt of Mankind. The ſame holds of the proper Names of 


Cities, Trent, Mountains, Rivers, Countries, &c. 


Perſonal 


| This is what makes the principal Difference betwixt Words, 
that ſignify the ſimple Objects of our Thoughts; the Words 


which fignify Sub/tarces, or the Things themſelves, are call'd 


Namrs or Subftantive Names; and thoſe which ſignify cid nts, 


by expreſling the Subjects with which theſe Accidents agree, are 


call'd Qualities, or (according to the common Way) Aajze&ive 
Names or Adnomes. 

This is the firſt Original of Names, both Sub/tantive and Ad- 
jeftive, or Namrs and Lualities, But we have not ſtopt here; 
for leſs Regard has been had to the Signification, than to the 
Manner of fignifying. For becauſe the Subſtance is that which 
ſubſiſts by itſelf, the Appellation of Santi, Names has been 
given to all thoſe Words which ſubſiſt by themſelves, in Diſ- 
courſe, without wanting another Name to be join'd to them, 
o' they did only ſignify Accidents. Thus on the contrary, 
even thoſe Words, which ſignify Subſtances, are call'd Ad- 
jedives, when by their Manner of ſignifying they may be join'd 
to other Næmes in Diſcourſe: As the Warrizur God, the Boxwyer 
Ning, and the like, which tho' they are call'd Names, put to- 
gether by Appoſition, degenerate here plainly into the Signi- 
heation of Qualities belonging to the Names, and are therefore 
Names degenerated into Lwalitics, or Sub/tantivves into Au- 
rettves, 

But the Reaſon that renders a Name uncapable of ſubſiſting 
by itſelf, is when, beſides its diſtinct Signification, it has an- 
other more confus'd, which we call the CON NOTATION 
a Thing, to which that agrees which is mcant by the diſtinct 
»1gnif:.cation, 

Thus the diſtinct Signif cation of Red, is Reancſ ; but it ſig- 
nißes the Subject of that Redneſs confuſedly, which makes it 
not capable of ſu bſiſting by itſelf in Diſcourſe, becauſe we mult 
expreſs or underſtand the Word which ſignifies the Subject. 


s, therefore, that Conuctation makes the Adjeftive, or Pna- 


T's; ſo when that is taken away from Words which honify 
FNidenti, they become Subfontives or Names: ffs from Ce- 


2 


ont , 
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Perſonal Names are us'd, when we ſpeak of Perſons or Things, 
to avoid the Repetition of the ſame Word, and ſupply the 
Place of Names of Men, Women, and Things. 

Two different Endings different Numbers ſhow, 
And which no other Parts of Speech does know. | 
[3] Names 


leur d, Colour; from Red, Reane/s ; from Hard, Hardneſs; from 
Prudent, Prudence, &c. On the contrary, when you add to 
Words ſignifying Sub/ances, that Connotation, or confus'd Sig- 
nification of a Thing, to which the Sub/ances have Relation, 
it makes them Ade&ives, or Qualities, as Man, Manly, Man- 
hind. PLS 
The Greeks and the Latins have an infinite Number of theſe | 
Words; as ferrews, aureus, bowvinus, vitulinus, &c. but they WM | 
are not ſo frequent in the Hebrexv, nor in French, and many I | 
of the vulgar Tongues ; but in the Eng/i, we think, they are 
not more rare than in the dead Languages. 


Again, if we'take theſe Comotations from theſe Adjetives ot! 
Dualities form'd of Names, or of Subſtantives, we make them W 1 
new Sul ſtantives, which we may properly call Derivatives; and i 
ſo Humanity comes from Humane, and Humanus from Homo. 7 

But there is another Sort of Names, which paſs for Subſtan- f. 
ſtantives, tho? in reality they are Adjectives, ſince they ſignify M tc 
an accidental Form; and beſides, denote a Subject to which MW N 
that Form agrees: Such are the Names of the ſeveral Office N 
and Profeſſions of Men; as King, Philoſopher, Painter, Sulilie, I of 
Sc. but the Reaſon why theſe paſs for Subſtantives, is, that pr 
they can have nothing but Man for their Subject, at leaſt ac. P. 
cording to the ordinary way of Speaking, and the firſt Impo- re: 
ſition of Names; ſo not neceſſary to join their Subſtantive: WM N. 
with them, ſince they may be underſtood without any Con. a / 
fuſion, and they can have no Relation to any other Subject. ye! 
By this Means theſe Words have obtain'd what is peculiar to Co 


Subſtantives, wiz. to ſubſiſt by themſelves in Diſcourſe. ma 
Tis for this very ſame Reaſon that certain Names, and Per. ſuf 
oral Names, or Pronouns, are taken Subfantively, becauſe they [ 


relate to a Subſtance ſo general, that it is eaſily underſtood, al fide 
our Country, Earth is underſtood ; Judea, Province is undet to e 
ſtood. ſide 
And we have obſerv'd, that Adjefives or Qualities hav VE 
Two Significations ; one diſtin& of the Ferm, and one confuſe toge 


of the Subjeck: But we infer not from thence, that they 105 
vin 
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[3] Names in general ſignifying either one or more of the 
ſame kind, muſt have Two different Numbers to expreſs thi; 
Difference; as, the Singular, which ſignifies but Ore; and the 
Plural, which ſignifies more than onc; and all Names diſcover 
this Diſtinction of Number, by the changing their Endings ; as 
Man, One Man; Men, more than one. 

This likewiſe gives another Mark to diſtinguiſh Names from 
the other Parts of Speech: For tho' the 4firmations have LMO 

Numbers, 


* 


** 


— 


fying the moſt diſtinct Signification, are alſo the moſt direct; 
for they ſignify the Subject directly, tho' more confuſedly, but 
Thus I .. 
ſignifies directly ſomething that has Hiitenc/s, but in a very 
confus'd Manner, without denoting in particular any one Thing 
that may have Hiteneſt; and it ſignifies YYVbitene/s only indi- 
rectly, but in as diſtinct a Marner as the Word J/}itenc/5 itſelf. 

There are Two Sorts of /{zas, one zepreſents to us a ſingle 
Thing, as the Ia of one's Father, Mother, a Friend, his own 
Horſe, his own Dog, Sc. The other Idea preſents to us ſe- 
yeral 'I hirgs together, but of the ſame Kind, as the da of 
Man in general, Horſes in gegeral, Oc. But not having dif- 
ferent Names for theſe different I, we call the Names of 
ſingle Ideas, proper Names; as the Name of Plato, which agrees 
to one particular Philoſopher, ſo London to one City; and thoſe 
Names which ſignify common Jas, general or appellative 
Names, as the Word Man, which agrees with all Mankind; 
of the ſame Kind are the Words Ly:n, Dog, Horſe, &c. yet the 
proper Name often belongs to ſeveral at the ſame Time, as 
Peter, John, Robert, &c. but this is only by Accident, by 
reaſon that many have taken the ſame Name ; but then other 
Names are added, which determine and reftore the Quality of 
a proper Name. Thus the Name of Charles is common to many, 
yet if you add the (24), it becomes proper to the King of that 
Country where tis ſpoken. Nor is it neceſſary ſometimes to 
make any Addition, becauſe the Circumſtances of the Diſcourſe 
ſufficiently denote the Perſon that is ſpoken of. 

[3] The common Names, which agree to ſeveral, may be con- 
ſider'd ſeveral Ways: For Fir/?, They may either be apply'd 
to one of the Things, to which they agree, or may all be con- 
ſider'd in a certain Unity, which the Philoſophers call UNI- 
VERSAL UNITY, 2dly, They may be apply'd to ſeveral 
together, conſidering them as ſeveral. | | 


E 3 To 
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Numbers, yet they are not thus diſtinguiſh'd ; as we ſhall ſee, 
when we come to em. There are Two more Diſtinctions of 
Names, which come properly after all the Parts of Speech, be- 
cauſe they depend on the Knowledge of em. 


To Singular Names awe alway; add an (s) 

When we the Plural Number «uould expreſs ; 
Or (es), for more delightful eaſy Sound, 
Wheneer the Singular to end is found 

I (ex), or (ze), (ch), (1h), or (5), 

(Ce), (ge), when they their iter Sound confeſs. 

The Singular Number is made Plural by adding (5) to the 
Singular; as Tree, Tres: Hand, Hands; Mile, Miles: But 
when the Neceſſity of Pronunciation requires it in the Place 
of (-), we muſt add (-3) ; that is, when the ſingular ends in ( 
or (%), (=), {x), (). (ce), ch), or (ge) pronounced ſoft, 
as Hor/:, Horſes; Fox, Foxes Fiſh, Fiſhes, and Fiſh: Maxe, 
Mares; Prince, Princes; Tench, Tenches; Page, Pages; by 
which means the Plural Number conſiſts of Two Syllables, 
tho* the Singular is but one; as all the foregoing Examples ſhew. 

The fellewing Examples are yet ſeen, | 

When fer the (s] the Plural ends in (en), 
As Oxen, Women, Chicken, Brethren, Men. 

Cow has the Plural Coxus, or Keen, or Mine; 

Ard ſo has Sow, the Plural Sows, or Swine. Ox, 


To diſtinguiſh theſe two Sorts of Ways of Signifying, two 
Numbers have been invented, the Singular, as a Man; the 
Plural, as Men. Nay, the Greeks have yet another Number, 
call'd the Dual Number, or ſignifying Two; the Hefrcaos have 
the ſame, but that is only when the Words ſignify a Thing 
double either by Nature, as the Eyes, the Hands, the Feet ; or 
by Art, as Sciſſors, Tongs, &c. | 
As for Common and Appellative Names, they ſeem all natu- 
rally to require a Plural Number, yet are there ſeveral which 
have none, whether by the Influence of Cuſtom only, or ſome 
Reaſon; ſo the Names of Gold, Silver, Iron, or other Metals, 
have ſcarce any Plural in any Language. The Reaſon of which 
we fancy to be this, That becauſe of the great Reſemblance 
there is between the Parts of Metals, every Species thereof is 
not conſidered, as having ſeveral Individuals under it. This 13 
very palpable in the French, where to denote a ſingular Metal, 
we add the Particle of Partition, 4e L'Or, de L' Argent, du Fer, 
Gold, Silver, Iron, as we ſay Ions, but then it ſignifies * - 
. e 


of 
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Ox, Chick, Man, and all deriv'd from it, as Horſeman, Foot - 
man, &c. Woman, Child, Brother, have the Plural in (en); 
tho' Brethren ſignifying both Brothers, and Siſters, has likewiſe 
Brothers; and Swine ſignifies both Male and Female, and with 
(a) before it, is us'd for one Hog, or Sox. Chicken is ſometimes 
likewiſe uſed for one Chick: Deer, Sheep, Fern, are the ſame in 
both Numbers; of the Singular with (a) before them. 

To theſe Irre ſome more add yet; 

As Louſe, Lice; Mouſe, Mice ; Gooſe, Geeſe ; and Foot, 

Feet: 

And Tooth, Teeth ; Die, Dice; and al/s Penny, Pence, 

Deriv'd from Penny's Criticks ſay, lng ſince. 

The Names, whoſe Sing lars end in (f) or (fe), 

Their Plurals hawe in (ves), we always ſee ; x 

As Calf, Calves; Sheaf, Sheaves; half, halves ; and Wife, 

Wives; 

Leaf, Leaves; Loaf, Loaves; Shelf, Shelves; Self, 
Selves; Knife, Knives; 

Add unto theſe Wolf, Wolves; Thief, Thieves; Lite, Lives, 


Staff 


Metal itſelf, but Inſtruments made of Iron; the Latin /Zre 
kgnifies Money, or a certain ſounding Inſtrument, like the 
Cymbal, Cc. 

But this Difference of Number in Names, is expreſs'd by a 
Difference of Termination or Ending, as is expreſs'd in the 
Text. But tho' Qxa/ities ſhould have a Plural, becauſe they 
naturally imply an uncertain Signification of a Subje&, which 
renders them capable of agreeing with ſeveral Subjects, at leaſt 
as to the Manner of ſignifying, tho' in effect they did only 
agree to one, yet in Erxgti/ there is no Difference of the Ter- 
mination or Ending, to diſtinguiſh this Agreement. | 

There are Three Things more, which are Caſe, Declen/ion, 
and Gender, which the Exgliſb Names have not. But the Caſes 
of the Latin and Greek expreſſing the Relations of Word to 
Word, and their Dependance on each other, we ſupply that 
with greater Eaſe by Prepoſitions, as by of, to, for, from, &c. 
But theſe having a peculiar regard to the Conſtruction of Words 
join'd in Sentences, we ſhall refer our Learner to that Place. 

Tho' we have (in our Language) no Note of Difference of 
Gender, either by the Ending or Termination of the Words, 
or any Article proper to them ; yet we thought it proper in 
this general View of GRAMMAR, which we give you in 

E 4 Theſe 


* 
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Staff has Staves; tho' the double (%) Singular generally 
makes double () with (s) in the Plural; as Ci, Sig, Muff, 
&. Miſchief is us'd both Miſchieves and Miſchiefs in the Plu- 
ral; ) and (ve) are fo nearly related, that they eaſily pal 
from one into the other, in all Languages. 


Except Hoof, Roof, and Wharf, and Proof, Relief, 
Ruff, Cuff, Skiff, Muff, Dwarf, Handkerchief, and Grief. 


There may be ſome others of the ſame Kind, theſe are 
enough to make good the Exception in the Sound of thoſe Sin- 
gulars that end in (s) and (74): There is a like Softning or 
Alleviation, without changing the Letters, as Heu/e, Hou/c ; 
as it were Heuzes; Path, Paths; Chth, Cloths, or Cloath:, 
Earth keeps it harder Sound when *tis us'd in the Plural, which 
is but ſeldom. 


Cuſtom, to which all Languages muſt bow, 


Does to ſome Names no Singular alla. 
Uſe 


theſe Notes, to add ſomething on this Head in relation to other 
Tongues. 

The Aanames, or Hafective Names, or, as we call them, Qua- 
(ities, naturally agree to ſeveral; and therefore it has been thought 
fir, both for the avoiding of Confuſion and the Ornament of 
Diſcourſe, with Variety of Terminations to invent a Diverſity 
in the Aajcctives, Adnames, or Qualitics, ſuitable to the Name: 
or Subſtantives, with which they agree. 

Now Men having conſider d themſelves, and obſerv'd the 
conſiderable Difference of the two Sexes, thought fit to vary 
the ſame Adjective Names, by giving them different 'Termina- 
tions, as they are differently apply'd to Men or Women; az 
when we ſay in Latin, bonus Vir, a good Man, in the Maſcu— 
line; ſpeaking of a Woman, they change the Ending of the 
Aajefive or Quality, and ſay bona Mulitr. | | 

But in Engliſ we are more ſtrict in this; for we expreſs the 
Difference ef Sex by different Words, and not by the Varia- 
tion of Epithets or Subſtantivis; as Boar, Sow; Bay, Gil; 
Brother, Sifter ; Buck, Doe; Bull, Cow; Bullock, Heifer, 
Cock, Hen; Dog, Bitch; Duck, Drake ; Father, Mather; 
Gooſe, Gander; Horſe, Mare; Huſband, Wife; Lad, Las. 
King, Queen, Man, Woman ; Maſter, Dame; Nephew, Niece ; 
Pearoct, Peahen; Ram, Ewe ; Son, Daughter; Uncle, Aurt ; 
Widener, Widow ; Wizard, Witch ; Batchelor, Maid, Virgin; 
Knight or Lora, Lady. But the following Twenty-four Fe- 
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Uſe has in Engliſh, as well as other Languages, deny'd the 
Singular Number to ſome Words; as Annals, Alps, Aſhes, 
Bowels, Bellows, Breeches, Calends, Crefſes, Goods, (meaning 


Things poſleſs'd by any one, as the Goods of Fortune) Entrails, 
Ides, Smallows of every Kind, Nones, Sciſſors, Snuffers, Sheers, 
Tongs, Lungs, &c. | 

To others ſbe, with arbitrary Will, 

Denies the Claim of Plural Number /i; 

All Proper Names we in this Rule contain, 

The Names of Liquids, Herbs, msft Sorts of Grain, 

Fat unctuous Matter, Wax, Pitch, and Glue, 

The Names of Virtues, Vice, and Metals too. 


As we have ſome Words, which have no Singular Number, 
ſo on the other hand we have many more without a Plural ; 
ſome by the Nature of the Things ſignified, others by meer 
Uſe. Thus all proper Names of Men, Women, Mountains, 
Rivers, or any other Creature, to whom, for Diſtinction, a pro- 
per Name is given; as Bucephalus to the Horſe of Alexander the 
Great ; Theſe have no Plural Number, becauſe they naturally 
agree but to one: For when we ſay the Cz/ars, the Alexanders, 
the Merdaunts, and the like, it is figuratively, including under 

| *. —fthoſe 


minines or Females, are diſtinguiſhed from the Males, by the 
Variation of the Termination of the Male into (%;) 


Abbot Abbeſs Lion Lioneſs 
Aer Atreſs Marguis Margues, or 
' Adulterer Aaultereſi Marchioneſs 
Ambaſſadir Ambaſſadreſs Maſter Miſtreſs 
Count Counteſs Prince Princeſs” 
Deacon Deacone/s Prior Prioreſs 
Dake Dutcheſs Patron Patroneſs . 
Flector Electreſi Poet Poeteſs 

E mperor Empreſs Prophet Propheteſs 
Gowernar Gowverneſs Shepherd Shepherdeſs 
Heir Heireſs Tutor T utore/s 
Jew Texveſs Viſcount Viſcounte/5. 


And two in (ir), as Adminiftratrix, Exccutrix. 


This is all that our Language knows, of any Thing like the 
Genders, which is only a different Way of expreſiing the Male 
and the Female, but the old Languages have gone farther : For 
as ſome Aajedtives or Qualities might have Relation to other 
Things befides Men and - rar, it was thought neceſſary to 

: 5 


appropriate 
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thoſe proper Names all thoſe who reſemble them in their Va- 
lour, Conduct, Virtue, &c. except Alp, and perhaps Apper- 
Fs ine 

To theſe we may add the Names of Yirtues, Vices, Habits, 
abſtract Qualities ; of Metals, Herbs, Spices, Liquids, unfuous 
Natter, Fat, Wax, Pitch, Glue; moſt Sorts of Grain, as Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, Darnel, except Oats and Tares, (Peas, Beans, and 
Fetches are Pulſe, not Grain, tho' ſet down by ſome for em) 
likewiſe Chaff, Bran, Meal. The Names of Spices, as Pepper, 
Ginger, Mace, Gunamon, except Cloves and Nutmegs ; Of 
Herbs and Drugs, Cochineal, Sotherauood, Graſs, Madder, Ruc, 
Doſs, Fennel, Roſemary, W olfevort, Cliver, Endiff, Sage, Parſley, 
Spikenard, Spinach, Savory, Hellebore, a &c. except Co/- 
evorts, Leeks, Artichoaks, Cabbages, Nettles, and thoſe whoſe 
Names are compounded with Foot, or Tongue, as Croxwfoet, Ad. 
ders tongue: Of Liquids, as Air, Choler, Blocd, Muſt, or new 
Wine, Beer, Ale, Spittle, Snot, Seweat, Urine, Vinegar, Milk: 
Of Unctuous Matter, as Honey, Butter, Fat, Greaſe, Amber, 
Wax, Marrow, Pitch, Rofin, Tar, Glue, Lind Dirt, Sulphur, 
Bitumen, Brimſione : Of Metals, as Lead, Brajs, Pewter, Tin, 


Copper , 


appro opriate to them, one or other of the Terminations invented 

Men and Women : Hence all other Names, or Subſtantives, 
ll been rang'd under the Heads of Maſculine or Femmine, 
and ſometimes indeed not without a plauſible Reaſon, as in the 
Names of Offices properly belonging to Men, as Rex, Tudex, 
&c. (which, as we have before hinted, are but imp e Sub- 
ftantives) which are of the Maſculine Gender, becauſe Homo 1s 
underſtood. In the ſame Manner, all the Female Offices are 
of the Feminine Gender, as Mater, Uxor, Regina, becauſe 
Mulier is underſtood. 

But this happens in other Caſe; meerly by Fancy, without 
any other Reaſon, than the Tyranny of Cuſtom, and therefore 
it varies according to the Languages, or even according to the 
Words introduc'd from one Language into another. Thos 
Arbor, a Tree, is Feminine in Latin, but Arbre is Maſculine in 
French, and Dans (a Tooth) is Maſculine in Latin, and Femi- 
nine in French (Dent). Nay, that has ſometimes chang'd in 
one and the ſame Language according to the Times and Oc- 
caſions. And thus according to Priſcian, Alvas in Latin, was 


anciently Maſculine, and afterwards became Feminine; Na- 
wire (a Ship) was anciently Feminine in French, but is now 
Maſculine. | _ 

e 


is C0! 
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Fanc 
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Copper, Silver, Gold; add Ivory, Fet : Of Virtues, Prudence» 
Juſtice, Chaſtity ; and of V ices, Pride, Sloth, Envy : Of abſtract 
Qualities, Wiſdom, Probity, Modefly, Boſhfulneſs, Swiftneſs, Bold- 
meſs, Conftancy, Courage, Ardour, Candour, Contempt, Paleneſi, 
Fame ; add to theſe Hunger, People, Vulgar, Offspring, Ruſt, 
Duſt, Soot, Wool, &c. | 
The beſt Rule for this is, That Things that are ſmall and un- 
diſtinguiſhable, want the Plural Number ; but thoſe which are 
larger, and more diſtinguiſh'd, have it. 5 
us 


The ſame Variation of Cuſtom or Uſe has made ſome Words, 
which were formerly certain, of a doubtful Gender, being 
us'd as Maſculine by ſome, as Femine by others, as hic, or hc 
Finis in Latin, or le or la C:mte in French. Ds 

But the Gender, which is call'd doubtful, is however not ſo 
common as ſome Grammarians imagine: for it properly belongs 
only to the Names of ſome Animals, which in Greek and Latin 
are promiſcuouſly join'd both to Maſculine and Feminine Ad- 
jectides or Qualitics, to expreſs either the Male or Female, as 
Bos, Cinis, Sus, &c. | 

There are ſtill other Words, which they place under the 
Neuter Gender, but they are properly only Aaje&ives or Qua- 
lities taken Subſtantively, becauſe they commonly ſubſiſt in Diſ- 
courſe by themſelves, and have no different 'Terminations ac- 
commodated to the different Genders, as Victor, Vidrix, Rex, 
Regina, Piſtor, Piſtriæ, and the like. | 

We ought alſo here to obſerve from hence, that what the 
Grammarians call Epicene, is not a different Gender; for Yulpes 
(a Fox), tho' it indifferently ſignifies either the Male or Female, 
is really of the Feminine Gender in the Latin; and thus in 
French the Word Aigle (an Eagle) is truly Feminine, becauſe 
the Maſculine or Feminine Gender in a Word, does not ſo 
properly regard its Signification, as that it ſhould be of ſach a 
Nature as to join with Adjeive or Quality, in the Maſculine 
or Feminine Termination, as either does occur; And fo in 
the Latin, Cuſtodi a, Vigiliæ, Priſoner, or Wntchman or Cen- 
tim, are really Feminine, tho' they ſienify Men. This is what 
is common in the Genders to all Languages that have them. 

The Latin and Greek in the Neuter Gender do not regard 
them, having no Relation to the Male or Female Sex, but what 
Fancy gives them, and the Termination of certain Words. 


L Tho? 


- 
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Thus much for Names Common and Proper : We' ſhall con- 
clude this Head with a thorough Examination of the third Sort, 
cal'd Perſonal Names. [4] h 
| Three Perſans only every Language claims, 

Which awe expreſs fill by the following Names; 

I, Thou, a He, She, It. We, Ye, and They, 

If you to theſe will add Who, What, you may. | 

[5] Since in Diſcourſe whatever is ſaid, is ſpoke cither of 

ourſelves, to another, or of a third, it is neceſſary that there 


1 
> 


_ - —— — 4 


[4] Tbo' we think it pretty obvious, that Perſonal Names 
are not a different Part of Speech from Names, notwithſtanding 
{ome, who are wedded to the old Way, only becauſe it is old; 
yet we ſhall here add the learned Mr. Jebnſen's Proof of this 
Truth. Pronoun (ſays he, in his fifth Animadverſion, p. 10.) 
gugſi pro Nomine : It is put for a Noun then it ſeems by the Name, 
and our Author (LILLY) it is much like a Noun in his Defi- 
zition of it, ſe like indeed, that it is the ſame : The only Difference 
betwixt it and othir Nouns, is, that it ſignifies a Perfon Pri- 
marily, and Secondarily a Thing, which is Voſius's Definit:c:: 
F it, Primario Nomen reſpicit, I ſuppeſe, Nomen Perſonæ, 
ſecundario rem, Analog. lib. 1. cap. 3. and if it figniſy a Perſon, 
it muſt come under the Notion of a Noun, for à Perion 1 a 
Thing, ſuch a Thing as may be confidered alone by the Under- 
ſtanding, and be the Subject of a Predicate, mean the Sub- 
ſtantive Pronoun, yar there are alſo Pronouns Adjective. . 
deed, this Part of Speech is in order of Nature the firſt Noun, fer 
«when Adam and Eve were only in the World, they necdid no other 
Name but I and Thou to ſpeak to one another, and whoſe Nas 
avere not given them out of any Neceſſity. The Pronoun theref:r: 


is a Noun, only a Perſonal one, to be uſed when we ſpeak f 


Things perſonally, to which (upon the Multiplication of Mau 
kind) was added the proper Name to diſtinguiſb Perſons by, and 
alſo particular Things, which are as it were ſpoken of Per- 
fonally, when they are ſpoken of particularly. And thus wwe find 
Nouns u/ed in the firſt Perſon, as Romulus Rex Regia Arma 
affero. Liv. i. 1. alſo Anobal peto pacem. Id. I. 30. 4 
Callap ius recenſui, at the End of Terence's Plays. And thus 
far Mr. Johnſon; which is ſufficient to ſhew that we have juſtly 

plac'd them here under the Head of Names. | 
[5] The frequent Repetition of the ſame Words, being as 
diſagreeable, as it is neceſſary for us to ſpeak often of the fame 
Thing, 


„ 0 


in Fr 


be Three Perſons; 7, the firſt, thou, the ſecond and he, fe, 
or it, the third; of which all other Words but 7 or then, with 
the Plurals, are. If we ſpeak of a Male, we ſay, Be; if of a 
Female, Ye; if of Things that have no Sex, we uſe it. The 
plural Number of J is wej of thou, you and ye; tho' by Cuſtom 
we ſay hen, when we ſpeak but of one Perſon, thou being ſel- 
dom us'd but to GOD, as Wilt thou, O Lord and on ſolemn 
Occaſions to Princes, Remember, O Prince! that thou art born 


4 Man: otherwiſe thou is never us'd but in Contempt, Anger, 


Diſdain, 


— 


0 Thing, to avoid this, there are, in all known Languages, 
certain Words eſtabliſh'd to ſupply this Defect, and remove this 
* Indecorum, which are call'd Pronames, for Names, Perſonal 


Names, or as vulgarly in Englif, Pronouns, h 
In the firſt Place it has been obſerv'd, that it would be te- 


| Cious, as well as indecent, to be often naming our ſelves by our 


Proper Names; and for that Reafon the Proname of the firft 
Perſon was introduc'd to ſtand in the Place of his Name who 


| ſpeaks, as I, abe. 


And on the other hand, to avoid the too frequent Repetition 


of the Name of the Perſon to whom you ſpeak, thou or you 


Pronames of the ſecond Perſon) were invented. 

And laſtly, to avoid the too often repeating the Names of 
other Perſons or Things of which we diſcourſe, the Perſongl 
Names of the Fhird Perſon were invented, as He, fe, it, who, 
what. | of: Jo 

Theſe Per/onal Names performing the Office, and ſupplying 
the Place of other Names, they have like them two Numbers, 
that which ſignifies one, and that which ſignifies more than one, 
i. e. the Singular) as J, thou, you, he; and the Plural, as we, 
5% or you, and they. You (as has been faid) is us'd in the 
Singular for thau and thee, as well as in the Plural for ze. Thus 
in French, vous for tu and thy. 

In other Languages, which have Gend:rs, the Proneuns have 
the ſame; the rt and ſecond are common, except in the He- 
brew, and thoſe Languages which imitate that in which the 
Maſculine is diſtinguiſh'd from the Feminine; bat in the Euglicb 
we have no Genders, as has been ſeen in the foregoing Notes. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Caſes. There is this to be obſery'd 
in theſe Perſonal Names, That the Termination changes in both 
Numbers, when it comes after a Verb or Ward of Affirmation, 
as J, ne; we, us; thou, thee; you, or ye, you; he, him; ſhe, 
ber; they, them; except it, which does not vary. 

| [1] In 
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Diſdain, or Familiarity. te, fot, and z/, have (in the Plural 
Number) only they. + 

Theſe Names in both the Numbers <ve allow 

A leading and a following State ts nos. 

The leading State is I, the following ME, 

The following State 75 US, the leading WE; 

Thus THOU and THEE, YE, YOU, HE, HIM 

and SHE, 
HER, THEY and THEM ; WHO and WHOM ; / 
but WHAT and IT, 
To wary lite the reft do not think fit. ; 


Thoſe Per/oral Names have in both Numbers a double Fern 
or State; the firſt is what we may call the /eading State, as 1; 
the ſecond the following State, as ME. In the Plural Number 
the leading State is WE, the following US. The Second is in the 
leading State THOU, in the fullpaing THE E, in the Plural 
YE and YOU. The Third is in the leading State HE, if we 
ſpeak of a Male, in the fo//cwing, HIM; or SHE, HER, 
and in the Plural THEY, THEM, which is the Plural of HE, 
SHE, and 17, which never varies. its Ending, and is in both 
States IT, when we ſpeak of Things of neither Sex. 10 
in the Lading State of both Numbers, has I, HO NM in the l. 
lexving State in both, It is call'd the Irterrogative, becauſe 
it aſks Queſtions of Perſons or Individuals (as, Who is there, 
Peter?) as What does of the Kind or Ruality ; and alſo in the 
Order of a Thing; as, What is that? it is a Bock : What art 
thou ? in the Order of Number, the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, 
Sc. (which is the ſame in both the leading and follexes ing State, 
or, indeed, like I:] I has no State. 

But to make this the plainer, we ſhall lay down a View of 
all theſe Per/onal Names together, in both their States. 


| Sing. 8 1 | Me | 
Ted. © 7 Plur. 3 Ve | Us 
14 Sing. T hou; Thee © 
Pert . J pur. 3 7; | You 
Perſ. 3. 3 eing. 9 he _ 
Flur. They | Them 
Perſons d ae 
e. 3 Thing: * dr whom 
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CHA FP. VI. 
Of QUALITIES, 


Wee ſeen, that Names the Things themſelucs expreſs, 
Qualities the Manners of tho/e Things confe/s ; 
And on the Names intirely do depend, 
For without them they can no Senſe pretend: 
f A round, black, white, ſwift, crooked, ſquare, 

Muſt (to be under ſtood to Names adhere. 
| [1] AMES, as we have ſeen, expreſs the Things them+ 
. N ſelves; Qualities are the Manners of thoſe Things, 
as good, bad, rund, ſquare, &c. For Example: The Being of 


ax, is the Subſtance of Wax, or Wax itſelf, without regard 
to any Form or Colour, and is what we properly call the 
Name; the Roundneſs, Squarenefs of the Figure, (which may 
be abſent without any Detriment to the Being of the Wax) are 
the Manners of the Being; as to be ignorant or knowing, are 
the Manners or Qualities of our Being: Thus we ſay a round, 
| black, white, &c. Table; Table is the Name, and round, black, 
white, &c. are the Qualities of that Name. | 
And ſince theſe Words are added to Names, to explain their 
* Manner of Being, in reſpect of ſome Quality, Number, Figure, 
Motion, Relation, Poſture, Habit, &c. as a cunning Fox, the 
| third Heaven, a crooked Crab-tree, a uit Horſe, a Golden Can- 
| dleflick, &c. they are properly call'd Qualities, and are inca- 
pable, preſerving their Nature, of being added to any other 
Part of Speech. 


Thing, hat to follow Names did ſtiil deny, 

Does after Qualities good Senſe ſupply : 

As black Thing, white Thing, good Thing may convince 3 
This makes that under ſtocd, and be good Senſe. 


—_ —— 2 —— * 


Yau 


— — 


[1] In our Notes on NAMES, we have likewiſe deliver'd 
ſach Sentiments of Qualities, under the Title of Hajecti ves, 
Adnames, &c. as are ſufficient to be ſaid on this Head, at leaſt 
as far as relates to the General GRAMMAR. But we cannot 
omit Mr. Johnſon's Proof, That the Adjective cr Quality 7s 4 
different Part of Speech from the Name or Subſtantive. Gram- 
matical Commentaries, p. 8. The Adjective (ns doubt of it) re- 

= quires 
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You may know this Part of Speech, by putting Thing after 
it, Which it will bear with good Senſe, as a geo Thing, à black 
Thing, a white Thing, &c. nor has it any different Ending; 
to expreſs cn and many, And as it cannot be underſtood, or 
convey any Idea or Notion by itſelf, (as we cannot in Senſe 
ſay, a black, a white, &c.) without being join'd to ſome Nan, 
(as a black Horſe, a good Man, a white: Houſe, &c. ſo it bear; 
all Particles expreſſing different Relations of Names with the 
Name to which it belongs; for it can do nothing nor fignify 
any thing, without a Name expreſs'd or underſtood, as, to 4: 
the white, (Mark) is underſtood ; to bowl! on a Green, (Turf 
is underſtood ; refuſe the evil {/hing), and chooſe the good 
(T7-izg ), is in both Places ſuppos'd: - 2 5 
| bh 


1 8 a 


r 


quires a Subſtantive to be join'd with it in Speech, to which it 
may adhere. But the Queſtion is, whether it be a Noun er 
Name of a Thing; that is, whether it be equally ſo with th: 
Subſtantive; for Vit be not, there is net an unequal Participa- 
tion of the Genus between theſe Tave, and fo the Diviſion is in- 
perfect and Equivocal : That is, theje Taco have not the ſam: 
Genus, and therefore cannot be the ſame Part of Speech, Nox, 
T ſuppoſe, that no body will ſay the AdjeQive 7s equally, or 4. 
much the Name of a Thing as à Subſtantive. The Subſtantive 
repreſents all that is eſſential to the Nature of the Thing, «: 
Homo, a Man, repreſents Animal rationale, or @ rational living 
Creature; but Bonus, Good, repreſents only an accidental Yua- 
lity, which tho) morally neceſſary, is not naturally ſo, but merel; 
accidental. So that tho" a Man may be call Good, ard there 
fore Good, in ſome Senſe, may be ſaid to be his Name; yet it 
not equally as much his Name as Man, this laft repreſenting «i! 


that is efſential to his Nature, the other only what is accidental 


For AdjeQtivum comes from adjicio, and there can be no need ef 
adding any thing to the Subſtantive, but achat is accidental; i 
aubat is neceſſary and eſſential, is in the Subſtantive a. 
"Tis therefore a ſufficient Definition of a Subſtantive, 7 it 
the Name of a Thing ; but that it may be known what is ment 
by Thing, 1 have adlled, which may ſo ſubſiſt in the Imagina- 
tion, as to be the Subject of Predication: Aud the trace Mat- 
nition off an Adjective, ic, that it is a Word added to the Sub- 
ſtantive, to declare fome additional Accident of the Su 
conſider'd by itſelf ; as of Quality, Property, Relation, Action, 
Paſſion, or Manner of Being. I have adde, conſider d hy ri ; 
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In Qualities no different Numbers are, 
As their unvary'd Endings may declare, 


This is ſpoke as to their Forms in our Language; for in 
other Languages, where they have various Terminations, they 
have Numbers. 


Three kinds of Qualities there are, we know, 
Which from their Names immediately do flow : 
Fir/t from Poſſeſſion, we poſſeſſive call, 
And from all Names by adding (s) do fall. 
Theſe 


* 8 — 


—B 


becauſe the Relation of Subſtantives, as confider'd in Sentences, is 


| declar'd by Prepoſitions, and not by Adjectives. Here is then a 


wery different End and Intention in the Uſe of theſe Nerd, and 
that is ene good Ground of conſtituting different Parts of Speech, 


= But ther, net only the End in Signification, but the End alſo in 
Cenftruction, is very different; and that is the other Ground of 
| making different Parts of Speech. For I know no reaſon, why 


any body ſhould be troubled with the Diſtiuction of the ſeveral 


Parts of Speech, but to know their different Significations and 


Conftruttions in general, or bew generally to make uſe of ther 


in Speech. a 


Tho' this be a Demonſtration of the Difference between the 
Name and Quality, or Subſtantive and Aajective, and that they 


are Two different Parts of Speech; yet ſince what follows proves 


the Participle and Agjeftive to be one Part of Speech, we ſhall 
purſue our learned Author's Diſcourſe ; only adding, that Sczop- 
pius long ſince contended for the ſame thing in his /n/titutiones 
Grammatice Latinæ, in the beginning of his Auduarium, 
p. 162, of the Book. 

NM the Conſtruction of a Subſtantive is its Government, by 
which it is gavern'd in ſuch Caſe as its Dependence requires, in 
its ſeveral Relations that it may have in a Sentence: Whereas 
the only Conſtruion of the Adjective is its Agreement with its 
Subſtantive, or being gowern'd by it, /o as to agree with" it in 
Caſe, Gender and Number, whatever Relation it be in, or what- 
ever Caſe it be in by that Relation. And the Subſtantives be 
put in Appaſition with other Subſtantives, and agree with them, 


yet this is no real Objection, ſuch Subſtantives becoming Adjectives 


by that very Uſe, as an Adjective or ary other Part of Speech 
becomes a Subſtantive, when it is us'd like a Subſtantive ; that 
is, confider*d as Thing. NOW in this the Participle and the 

| Adjective 
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Theſe Pofſeſive Qualities, or Qualities of Poſſeſſion, are 
made by any Name, whether Singular or Plural, by adding 
(+) or (es), if the Neceſſity of Pronunciation require it; as 
Man's Nature, for the Nature of Man; Men, Nature, for the 
Nature of Men. Waller's Poems. 


But if the plural Name (s] does end, 
The (s) poſſeſſive and that (s) is join'd. 


If the Plural Name (as it generally does) end in {+ ), the 
two (), (that is, that which forms the Number, and that 
which forms the Poſſeſſion) join in on, or rather one is left out 


for the Eaſineſs of Sound; as the Lords Houſe, for the Hou/: of i 
Commons Houſr, for the Houſe of Commons, inſtead 


Lords ; the 
of the Commoens's Houſe, the Lordi“, Hane. 


The ſame in Proper Names is often fourd, 
For the more ec fy Flowing of the Sound. 


The 


AdjeQtive both agree as well in Signification as Canſtruction. The 
Adjeftive declares an accidental Difference of the Subſtantive, /. 
abes the Participle. The Adjective denominates the Subſtantive 
by that accid-ntal Difference, ſo in ſome Senſe becomes its Name; 
fo does the Participle: anl. ſi any one will ſay that a trotting Horſe 
does not as much denominate the Subſtantive at a white Horſe. 
The Adjective agrees with its Subſtantive in Conftrufion, and þ 
does the Participle. The only Difference betaucen them is, that 
the Participle is ſaid to fienify ſome diſtin? Time. I ſhall con- 
fider that hereafter; but if that Difference be ſufficient to make 
them Two Parts of Speech, th Adjective and Subſtantive muſt 
be tauo different Parts, becauſe of a greater Difference, But that 
that Difference is not ſufficient to make them different Parts of 
Speech, I hall ſhew in my Animadverſion upon the Infinitive 
Mood; which, notwithfanding its Confignification of Time, | 
ſpall prove to be a Subſtantive. And therefore, if Confignifica- 
tion of Time <vill not unſubſtantive that, as agreeing in the generll 
Signification and Uſe of a Subſtantive; ſo neither awill the like 
Confignification of Time unadjective the Participle, which agree 
in general Signification and Conſtruction with the Adjective. 
Thus far Mr. Jehnſon; and he makes his Word good in Ani- 
madverſion, from p. 341 to 350; which he may conſult that 
is not ſatisfy'd with what we have produc'd from him on this 
. [2] Thoſe 


2 „ 
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The ſame is often done in the Singular Number, when a 
Proper Name ends in (s), as Priamus Daughter, Venus Temple; 
for Priamus's Daughter, or YVenus's Temple. Tho' the full 
Writing is ſometimes preſerv'd, as King Charles's Court, and 


St. James's Park, and the like. [2] 


Whent'er Jabs Names compounded Ive do fee, 
The firſt is always deem'd a Quality. 


This is the other Sort of Qualities, that derive themſelves 


immediately from NAMES; as/Sea-f/þ, Self- Lowe, River-fiſh, 
$ Turkey-Voyage, Sea-Voyage, Home-made, Self- Murder, Man- 
8 ſaughter, Gold. Ring; and this fort of Qualities Dr. Wallis calls 
riſpecti ve: in which almoſt all other Reſpects (but thoſe of 
8 toefrve Qualitiet) are imply'd; which are yet more diſtin, 


when they are requir'd to be expreſs'd by Particles. This is 


| nothing elſe but the Name put after the manner of a 2za/:!y, 


and join'd to the following Word, by this Line or Mark call'd 


Hilber, to incorporate it, as it were, into one Word, and 
| which is ſometimes done without that ſhort Line. 


As Qualities from Names, awe ſee, do flow, 

T hus ſome to Pers'nal Names awe likewiſe owe; 

As our, ours; their, theirs ; her, hers ; my and mine; 
His, your, yours, and its, and whoſe, thy, and thine. 


Theſe are Perſonal Poſſeſſives, and my, thy, her, our, your, 
their, are us'd, when they are join d to Names, as This is my 
Horſe, This is my Hat. But mine, thine, bers, yours, theirs, are 
us'd, when the Name is underſtood ; as This Horſe is = 


——_— 
ts 8 


[2] Thoſe who have imagin'd that this () was put in the 
Place of his, (the firſt Part being cut off by Apbæreſit) and that 
therefore the Note of Apoſtrophe ought always to be expreſs'd 
or underſtood, are extremely out of the way in their Judgment. 
For tho' we do not deny but the Note of the Apoſtrophe may 
jaſtly (ſometimes) be plac'd there, to give a more diſtin Per- 
ception of the Uſe of the () where there is occaſion, yet we 
muſt deny that therefore it ought always to be done, and to 
ſignify the Abſence of his ; for it is join'd often to the Names 
of Women, and to Plural Names, where his cannot be ſuppos'd 
to be, without a palpable Soleciſm; and in the Words ours, 
yours," theirs, hers, where ſure no body cou'd ever dream that 
bi ſhou'd be. aa 

[3] Th: 
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This Hat is thine; that is, This Hou rs my Horſe ; This Hat i 
thy Hat, &. Thus our cannot follow the latter, but the for. 
mer, as we ſay, not yours own, Or ours 5wn, but your own, and 
our own. But mine and thine are moſt commonly us'd, when 2 
Name follows, that begins with a Vowel ; as my Arm, or min 
Arm; thy Aunt, or thire Lunt. We ſhall put them all in one 
View, as we have done the Perſonal Names. 


— 


* F 
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| Theſe by no means ſubſiſting by themſelves, nor ſignifying 
any thing without Reference to ſome other Name or Name, 
are properly Qualities. [3] 

Another 


1 
— 


[3] The Demonſtratives this and that, and their Plural; 
theſe and thoſe, the fame, and the Relative or Interrogative 
which, are by no means Pronames, but Adjeaives. For they 
are not put for a Name or Subſtantive; that is, they do no; 
ſupply the Place of a Name (as is eſſential to a Proname, and 
which the very Denomination of the Word demonſtrates to be 
neceſſary to it) but they are added to Names or Subſtantives, 2 
the Qualities or Adjedtives are: as this Man, that Man, the 
fame Man. If they ever occur without their Names or Sub- 
fantives, which they often do, the Sul ſantives are always un- 
derſtood ; thus we ſay, one, all, many, others, the Learned, 
the Unlearnea, omitting or leaving out the Sub/tartives or Names, 
and yet theſe Aajecti ves are not put into the Number of Pes. 
Names. 

Yhich is the ſame in both Numbers, and is us'd when we 
ſpeak of Things, as <vho and whom, are when we talk of 
Perſons, wel | 


We 
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Anather Sort of Qualities there are, 

I hich being, doing, ſuffering, declare, 

And Time imply; as preſent, paſt, 7 come, 

In ſome more plainly, more obſcure in ſome. 

In (ing) it ends, ' when doing is expreſs'd, 

In d, t, n, when ſuffering's confeſs'd. 


Theſe Qualities are, what the old G RAM MARITANS 


call'd Participles, and a modern Author has continued under 
that Name, notwithſtanding what Mr. Johnson, Scioppius, and 
others have urg'd; but without any Reaſon produc'd for ſo 
doing. But we being convinc'd, that thoſe Reaſons are not to 
be anſwer'd, beſides ſeveral more, which might be produc'd; 
as Words which ſignify Time, Action, &c. and yet are allow'd, 
on all Hands, not to be either Participles, or of Afﬀirmation, 
venture to call them Qualities. 


We have not in the Verſe ſaid any thing of the Ending when 


it betokens Being, becauſe that is confin'd to that one Word, and 
| therefore needs no Rule; and is only being and been. I bein 
ict, ſent for a Doctor. I have been a Soldier. It ſignifies doing; 


as, 1 am hearing a Song ; {was tuning my Hargſichord. It ſigni- 
hes ſuffering 3 as, I vas beaten, I was abus d; and the like. [4] 
(A) 


— — — 


3 
—_ 


We muſt obſerve, that a is us'd Adjectively, when it 
ſignies Qualts, and is in a Queſtion, as in what Man ? that is, 
what kind of Man, or in Number the firſt, ſecond, and that 
is often us'd for awhich, and fo is an Aajectiwe. 

The Word or very often emphatically fubjoin'd to Names 
and Pronames, is likewiſe an Aectide; as your own Horſe, my 
own Goods, Alexander's owen vavord, | 

The Word /+/f, tho* plac'd by ſome among the Pronames 
{becauſe tis generally render'd into Latin by the Word ip/e) is 
yet plainly a Srb/tantive or Name, to which there is ſcarce any 
Word directly anſwers in the Latin; that which comes neareſt 
to it is Perſena, or Propria Perſona ; as thyſelf, myſelf, our- 
felves, yourſelves, himfelf, itſeli, themſelves, are we confeſs 
us'd for 5 //, irfelf, theirſclves; but interpoſing cas, we ſay 
his ounſeli, its own/elf, th:ir oxonſeves. In the ſame Senſe we 
meet in the Greek Poets, i; fin as Sinzpar; as Pin Hpaxanin or 
'Hpaxaiog, Hercules ipſe, Hercules himſelf, Hercules his ovnſelf. 

[4] The time, that is imply'd by this ſort of Quality or 
Adje&ive is generally obſcure in Engliſt, and rather plac'd in 
the Word of u fr mation, which is generally plac'd with it; but 
in 
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(A), (an), and (the), ave Qualities may name, 
Becauſe their Uſe and Nature are the ſame. 

Theſe Signs' of Names (a) and (he), have the Nature of 
Qualities, for they are added to Names, nor ſubſiſt or convey 
any Idea without them, and pay the ſame Attendance on the 
Names. | 

The Uſe of theſe, Signs are worthy Rewark ; for (a) before 
a Conſonant, and (an) before a Vowel, extend the Signification 
of a Name to any one, and ſo to all, one by one, of its Kind; 
but (zhe) reſtrains it to ſome Particular, and by that means 
makes a Common Equivalent to a Proper Name. 


But fince theſe Signs don't Individuals env, 

They neer before a Proper Name can go ; 

Nor before Pers'nal Names ard Qualines, 1 
Nor <uhen the Thing in general we expreſs, 

Nor before Names of Virtues, Herbs and Vice. ( 


But theſe Signs, not denoting Individuation, are not ſet be. 
fore Proper Names, as Peter, Fohn, William, &. Nor before 
Perſonal Names or Qualities. Nor are they us'd, when the 
Name expreſſes the Thing in general; as we ſay, Man being 
mortal, /oon fades axvay ard dies; not the, or a Man; and we 
ſay, Virtue con/ijts in the Mean, not a, or the Virtue, &c. 
Theſe Signs ſignifying Particularity, we fay, the Fuſtice of (Crd, 
ſince that is particular. Nor are they ſet before the particu- 
lar Names of Virtues or Vices, or Herbs, Metals, &c. as we 
ſay, not a Temperance, a Sloth, a hep, a Thyme. 

(4) and (an) ſometimes ſignify one, as all to a Man. [5 


. 
— 
„ 


4 


in the Latin we agree with Mr. Johnſon againſt Sanetius, That 
the Time is ſignified pretty plainly by the Participle. 

[5] Names generally ſignify Things in a general and unli- 
mited Senſe, but Sig, or Articles, (as ſome call them) reſtrain 
and determine the Signification of Names, and apply them to a 
particular Thing. If we fay, i a Happineſs to be Kinz, ti 
an uncertain, wandring and undetermin'd Word ; but if you 
add (the) to it, and ſay, 'tis « Happineſi to be the King, it deter: 
mines it to be the King of the People mention'd before. 80 
—— little Signs contribute much to the Clearneſs of Diſ- 
courſe. 

The Latins have none of theſe Sign or Articles, whence Sca- 
liger falfly concluded, that they were uſeleſs; but he is indeed 
a Critic that very often is in the wrong: And here ' tis plain 
EY from 
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The is a Demonſtrative, and ſignifies the ſame as that, but 
leſs emphatically, It denotes the Determination of one os 
more, to which the general Word is actually apply'd. Thus 
we uſe the Word Earth, when we deſign the Species or Ele- 
ment; but the Earth, when we mean the Globe of the Earth, 
which is a certain determin'd Individual) is plac'd with both in 
the Singular or plural Number, becauſe we may ſpeak deter- 
minately of one, as well as more Individuals. 

As neither of theſe are fix'd to a Word of a general Signifi- 
cation, or proper Name, ſo are they not us'd when any other 


$ Quality is preſent, that virtually contains em; as, a Man, one 
Mar, ame Man, any Man; the World, this Warld; for here 
ons, ſome, ag, this, certainly imply a and the. 


There are, beſides, ſome particular Phraſes, as many a Man, 


ever a Man, which differ from many Men, no Men, as every 
Man from all Men; the former ſignify many Men, all Men, 
uo Mer, ſeparately, or taken diſtinctly; the latter conjunctly, 


or collectively. Nor are the following abſolutely unlike theſe, 


| when (after /uch, and the Particles of Compariſon, as, /o, too, 
and ſcarce any others) the Quality (a) is interpos'd between 
che Name and its Quality, (which is uſually put after it) as, 


duch 4 Gift is too ſmall a Rexward fir fo great a Labour, and as 
great a Benefit. 


en QUALITIES for NAMES awe Wer find ſet, 
Thy then the Properties of NAMES auill get. 


0 — 


from the Inſtances given, that they are neceſſary to the avoiding 
Ambiguities. The Greeks have one 5, », To. 'Tho' theſe Signs 
ſhould not be put before proper Names for the Reaſon given, 
yet the Greeks do ſometimes put the Article to the Proper Names 
of Men, as 5 ure, and the [tal/ians do it cuſtomarily, as 
P riofto, Il Tafſe, PAriftatle, which the French, imitate in 
thoſe Herds or Names, which are purely of Nalian Original, 
but in none elſe; and we put them to the Names of Rivers, as 
the Thames, the Ouxe, the Rhine, &c. 

In fine, the Articles or Signs are not put to the Qualities or 
Atj-Hives, becauſe they muſt receive their Determination from 
other Names or *ub/?:ntives. Or when we find them ſet before 
Nualities, or Adjectives; as the Black, the 7 bite, &c. then 
are they ſet for Names, or Subflantively: Ihe White means as 
much as Whitne/s, or elſe the Sub/tantive is underſtood ; as the 
Black is the black Mark or Spot. 

Qualities 


* 
! 
| 
: 
| 
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Qualities are ſometimes put for Names, and then they af. | 
ſume their Rights and Properties; tho' ſome contend, that the 
Names are always underſtood, tho* not expreſs'd to make em 
ſubſiſt in good Senſe, | 


Moft Qualities by Two Degrees du riſc, 

Or fall as much in Number, Bulk, or Price; 
By adding to its End or, er, or eſt, 

Which by fome little Words is elſe expreſt ; 

As wiſe, wiſer, wiſeſt, a moſt wiſe ; 

But (very) of the Place of (moſt) /u?plics. 


Qualities have yet another Difference from Names, for they 


admit by the Variation of their Endings, or by the Addition 
For ſignifying 
Manners, or Qualities, they naturally muſt be of ſeveral De- 
grees, which increaſe twice, by adding (er) to the QUALITY Þ 
Fair is the Quality it ſelf; for Example it 
fir/t Riſing or Degree is Fairer ; and the next, beyond which 
Theſe again are form'd by /::1: 


of /ome little Words, Degrees of Compariſon. 


it ſelf, and (e/.) 


there's none, is fazre/2. 
Words, without altering the Ending or Termination of the Qua. 
lity, as, fair, more fair, moſt, or very fuir. 

All Words therefore, whoſe Signification will admit Increase, 
and conſequently in good Senſe will ſuffer theſe Words (mere, 
moi, or very) before em, are Qualitiet, that have their De- 
grees of Compariton, or of Increaſe and Decreaſe. 


Theſe Three alone irregulay are found, 


Good, bad, and little, a/ter Name and Sound. 


Theſe Three have an irregular Manner of being compar'd, 
as, good, better, beſt; bad, or ill ; worſe (and worſer) work; 
little, leſs, (or leffer) leaſt: To which add much, (or mai 
more, moſt . 

But there are ſome Qualities, before which you cannot in 
good Senſe put more, or moſt, as all, ſome, any, &c. for we 
cannot ſay, more all, moſt all, &c. Much, more, and mui, 
'when they are join'd to Names of the Singular Number, 
ſignify Quantity; as much, more, maſt Ii ine: But when the 
Name join'd to them is of the Plural Number, they figuily 
Number, as much, mere, and moſt Company; but much | 
chang'd into many, when Numbers are ſignified. Thus the 
Quality ALL, join'd with a Name of the Singular Number, 
relates to Quantity, as all the Wine : but with a Name of the 
Plural Number, it ſigniſies Number, as, all the Children, Eve!) 
is never put with a Mme of the Plural Number, as every Mor, 


I n. 
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- BY not very Men. Thus enough ſignifies Quantity, whoſe Plural 
eis co, which ſignifies Number; I have Wine emugh, I have 
LB Books encau. | 
When the Quality NO has no Name after it, we ſay none; 
as, Is there no Wine ? There's none. 


— 


1 —— 
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CHAP. VII. 


A Of AFFIRMATIONS. 

n : | 

LI XIV E come now to that Part of Speech, which is the 
e- Soul of a Sentence, for without this a Sentence 
Y I cannot ſubſiſt; ſince nothing can be ſpoken, that is affirm'd or 


t I deny'd, without it. The Latins call this Part of Speech Verbum, 
ch {8 from whence our Engliſb Grammarians very awkwardly have 
{:  borrow'd Verb, which all other Nations, that borrow from 
a- the Latin, call in their own Tongue Word, for that is the 
| plain Engli/h of Yerbum: The Word was us'd by way of Emi- 
nence ; but if our Grammarians had us'd H'ord inſtead of Verb, 
though it, would have been more eaſy and obvious to the Learn- 
er's Memory apd Underſtanding, yet it would require a long 
| Explanation of its Nature, as a Part of Specch, nothing of 
that being contain'd in its Name; but the very Eſſence of it 
5 exprefs'd in the Term Affirmation, ſince all Words of this 
kind do affirm Something of Something ; as will be plain from 
the Notes on this Head. [2] A. 
[1] We'have thus far explain'd thoſe Words, which ſignify 
the Objects of our Though:s, to which indeed the Prepoſitions 
in {ud Adverbs belong, tho' the Order of the Text has poſtpon'd 
we em: We now come to conſider thoſe Words, which fignify 
10% che Manner, as Verbs, or {fr mations, Comunttions, or joining 
ber, Words and Juterjeftions. ; 
the i The Knowledge of the Nature of the Verb, or Affirmation, 
nify I <epends on what haz bcen ſaid at the beginning of theſe Notes 
„zn Words, and that is, that the Judgment we make of Things 
the s when I ſay, he Earth is round) neceſſarily implies two 
ber, Terms, one call'd the SUBJECT, which is the Thing of 
the which the Affirmation is made, as the Earth; and the other 
en de ATTRIBUTE, which is, what is afirm'd: oi the Subject, 
Mor Mn round. And beſides theſe two Terms, there is in that Pro- 
nd: F poſition 
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poſition another Word, which is the Connection of thoſe two 


Terms, and which is properly che Action of the Mind, which 


affirms the Attribute of the Subject. Men are therefore under 
an equal Neceſſity of inventing Words, that mark and denote 
the Affirmation, which is the principal Manner of our Thought, 
as to invent thoſe, which mark the Objects of em. And this 
third Conneclive Term is what is generally call'd a Verb, but 
more intelligibly an AFFIRMATION, ſince its chief Uſe i; 
to ſignify the Affirmation; that is, to ſhew, that the Diſcourſe 
in which this Word is us'd, is the Diſcourſe of a Man, who 
not only conceives Things, but judges, and affirms ſomething 
of em; in which the Verb, or Affirmation is diſtinguiſh'd from 
ſome Names and Qualities, which ſignify Affirmation likewiſe; 
as Ifir mant, Affirmati,, becauſe they do not ſignify, that the 
Thing is become the Object of our Thoughts, by the Re: 


flection of the Mind, and therefore do not mark, that he wo 
uſes thoſe Words affirms, but only, that he barely conceives an 
Affirmation. Y 


We have ſaid, that the chief Uſe of the Verb, is to ſignif 
the Afirmation, becauſe we ſhall ſee, that the Verb is likewiſe 
made uſe of, to ſignify other Motions of the Soul, as #9 d-/ire, u 
fray, to command, Ac. but it is only by changing the Infection, 
and the Mode. We ſhall at preſent only conſider the Verb in 
its chief Uſe and fignification, which is that which it has to 
the Indicatave, or firſt State, Mode or Manner. 

According to this Senſe, it may be ſaid, that the Yer or 
Affirmation ought to have no other Uſe, but the marking the 
Connection we make in our Minds, between the Terms of: 
Propoſition. Thus there is only the Verb , to be, (which 
call'd a Verb Subſtantive) that rem uns in this Simplicity: Ard 
further, we may ſay, that even this Verb is properly thus fim- 
ple, only in the third Perfon of the Preſent Tenſe or Time, 
et, is, and on certain Occaſions : For as Men naturally mcline 
to ſhorten their Expreſſions, they have always join'd to tie 
Affirmation other Significations in the fame Word. 1/, They 
have join'd that of ſome Attribute, by which means two Word: 
then make a Propoſition; as when I ſay, Petrus wivit, Peter 
lives, becauſe the Word wiwit (or lives) includes both the Af. 
firmation, and Attribute of being alive, fince it is the ſame 
thing to ſay, Peter lives, and Peter is living; thence ariſes the 
great Diverſity of Verbs, in every Language; whereas if the 
general Signification of the Affirmation were only given to tho 
Verb, without joining any particular Attribute, there would be 
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no need of more than one Verb in each Language, which is 
that we call Subſtantive. 

2dly, They have join'd the Subject of the Propoſition on 
certain Occaſions, ſo that two Words (nay, even one) may 
make an intire Propoſition ; two Words, as /am Homo, becauſe 
nin not only ſignifies the Affirmation, but includes the Significa- 
tion of the Pronoun, or Perſonal Name, Ego, I; which is the 
Subject of the Propoſition. And in our own Tongue we al- 
© WW ways expreſs it, I am a Man. One Word may likewiſe expreſs 
dan intire Propoſition ; as vive, /edeo, &c. For theſe Verbs in- 
dude both the 4firmatior and the Attribute, as we have al- 
ready faid ; and being in the firſt Perſon, they include the Sub- 
ect likewiſe, as, / am living; I am ſitting : And hence comes 

| the Difference of Perſons, which is generally in Verbs. 
zaly, They have alſo join'd a Relation to the Time with 
0 reſpect to the Thing affirm'd ; ſo that one Word (as cœnaffi) 
# ſignifies that I affirm to him, to whom I ſpeak, the Action of 
| /upping, not for the preſent Time, but the paſt, Thou haſt ſupp d. 
And from hence the Verbs derive their Diverſity of Times, 
| (or as the Vulgar has it, Tenſes) which is alſo generally com- 

mon to all Verbs, or Words of Affirmation. 

The Diverſity of theſe Significations, join'd in the ſame 
Word, is what has hinder'd a great many, otherwiſe of very 
good Capacities, from rightly underſtanding the Nature of the 
Verb; becauſe they have not conſider'd it according to what 

x eſſential to it, which is the Affirmation, but according to the 
various Relations accidental to it, as a Verb, or Word of Af- 
f 2 WW frmation. 

Thus Ariftorle, confining himſelf to the third Signification, 
Arc added to that which is efſential to it, defines a Verb, Vox Aigniß - 
{.m- cam cum Tempore, a Word that fignifies with Time, Others, as 
mM", i Buxtorfius, adding to it the ſecond, defines it, Vox flexilis cum 
Tempore, & Perſona; a Word that has divers Infiexions with 
tde Bf Time and Perſon. 
I Others have confined themſelves to the firſt Signification, 
or added to the Eſſential, which is that of the Attribute; and 
Pete conſidering, that the Aitrilutes Men have join'd to the Afirma- 
tion in the ſame Word, are commonly Actives and Paſſives, 
fam Wl have thought the Eſſence of a Verb conſiſts in ſigniſying the 
CS - Actions and Paſſions, And in fine, Julius Scaliger thought, 
f 1 that he had diſcover'd a great Myſtery in his Book of the 
a x Principles of the Latin Tongue, by ſaying, that the Diſtinction of 
Id Things into permanentes & fuentes, Things permanent or laſting, 
ir fat, and paſſing, or that 225 awny, was the true _— 
2 O 
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of the Diſtinction of Names, or Neuns and Verbs or Arma. we 


tions; ſince Names are to ſignify the former, and Y:rbs the ti 
latter. But we may eaſily perceive that theſe Definitions are the 
falſe, and do by no means explain the true Nature of the Vert. W 


The manner of the Connection of the two firſt ſhew it ſuf. Aff 
ficiently, becauſe tis not there expreſs'd what the Verb ſignifies, I onl 
but only that with which it ſigniſies, wiz. cum Tempere, cum fiigt 
Perſona ; the two latter are ſtill worſe, having the two great | | 
Vices of Definitions, which is to agree gu, omni, neque ſoli # ſide 
For there are Verbs which ſignify neither Achions nor Paſſiam, ] niti 
nor what paſſes away, as exiftit, quieſcit, friget, alget, tepet, I 4 
calet, all et, wiret, claret, &c. of which we may have occaſion Af. 
to ſpeak elſewhere. mar 

There are Words, which are not Verbs, that ſignify AQtions can 
and Paſſions, and even 'Things tranſient, according to Scaliger; Vent 
Definition. For tis certain, that Participles (or Qualities de- mati 
riv'd from Verbs) are true Nu, and yet thoſe of Verb; Mt fot 
active, ſignify Actions, and thoſe of Verbs paſſive Paſſions, as or N 
much as the Verbs themſelves from which they are form'd; and of 1 
there is no Reaſon to pretend, that ens does not ſignify a how, 
Thing that paſſes, as well as fut. To which may be added Phil 
againſt the two firſt Definitions of the Verb, that the Participles fllt, 
ſignify alſo with Time, there being a preſent, a paſt, and a ¶ only 
future, eſpecially in the Latin and Greet, &c. And thoſe who becat 
(not without Reaſon) believe, that a Vocatige Caſe is truly the & an 
ſecond Perſon, eſpecially when it has a different Termination 
from the Nominative, will find, that on that Side there would 4 ord 
be but a Difference of the more, or the leſs, between the Par- ipal 
ticiple and the Verb. And thus the eſlential Reaſon, why a en 
Participle is not a Verb, is, that it does not ſignify the IMs 
tion; whence it comes that to make a Propaſitian, which. is the Perſon 
Property of the Verb, the Participle mult add a Verb, that is, 
reſtore that which was taken away by turning the rb into 
the Parti-ilo, For how comes it that errus wivit, Peter li, ar 
is a Propo/ition; and Petrus vivens, Peter living, is not fo, un- 

leſs eff, is, be added, as Petrus eſi wivens, Peter is living, but Sc. a 
becauſe that Affirmation (which 15 in wii?) was taken away by the D 
making the Participl: wivens ? Whence it appears, that the 
Affirmation, that is, or is not found in a Word, makes it to NCved 


be, or not to be, a Verb. Arme 
Upon which we may obſerve en paſ/ant, that the Infinitive f erſon 
Made or Form, or Mood, which is very often a Noun or Nane, be o 
(as when we ſay in French, le Boire, le Manger) is different from pg ; 
mar 


a Participles, the Participles being Noun Adjectives, or what 
. ö 


we 
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we call 2»alitics : But the Jyfinitive Mirds are Noun Subftan- 

tives, or Names made by Abſtraction of thoſe Agjefives; in 
© the ſame manner as of Cand.dus, C. ndr is made, and of White, 
| Hhitencſs. Thus rubet, a Verb, ſignifies is red, including the 

Affirmation and the Attribute; rubens, the Participle ſignifies 
| only R-d, without Afirmatio, and Rubere taken for a Noun, 
; fignihes Redre/s. | | 
© It ſhould, therefcre, be allow'd a conſtant Rule, that con- 
ſidering ſunply what is eſſential to a Verb, the only true Defi- 
© nition is dex fipnificans Afurmetiznem, a Word that jignifics 
an Affirmation, ſince we can find no Word, that marks an 
| © Affirmation, but what is a Virb; nor any Yerb but what 

marks it (at leaſt) in the rdicative, or firſt Mood : And there 
an no manner of doubt be made, that if a Word were in- 
. [© vented, as c would be, which ſhould always mark the Affir- 
nation, without having any Difference of Time or Perſon ; 
„so that the Diverſity of Perſon ſhould be mark'd only by Nouns 
or Names, and Pronames or Perſonal Names, and the Diverſity 
of Times by Adverbs or added Words, (as in Englih) it would 
however be a true Verb. As in the Propoſitions, which the 
Philoſophers call eternally true, as Ged is infinite, Body is diui- 
Able, the Il bole is greater than its Parts; the Word (7s) implies . 
only the ſimple Signification, without any Relation to Time, 
becauſe it is true to all Times, and without our Minds ſtopping 
at any Diverſity of Perſons. 

Thus the Verb (according to what is eſſential to it) is 4 
Weird that fignifics Affirmation. But if we would join its prin - 
cipal Accidents, it may be thus defin'd, Vox fignificans Affirma- 
tioem, cum Defignatione Perſonæ, Numeri & 'Temporis, 4 
Word erhich fignifies Affirmation act the Deſignation of the 
Perſon, Number and Time, which agrees properly with the 
b, Verb Subfantive. But for the others, in as much as they 
no Liffer by that Union Men have made of the Affirmation with 
„ eecain Attributes, they may be thus deiin'd, Vox fignificans 
in. Affrmationem alicijus Attributi, cum D /ignatione Perſonæ, 
ut Ec. @ Mord ſignifying the Affirmation of Jem? Attribute, avith 
by the Deſignation of Perſon, Number, and Time. We may 
che ewiſe tranſiently obſerve, that the Affirmation, (as 'tis con- 
to ceived) may be the Attribute of the Verb alio, as m the Verb 

Frmo, which Verb ſigniſies T'wo Arm tions, on: regards the 
:ve Ferſon ſpeaking, and the other the Perſon ſpoken of, whether 
wy |: be of himſelf, or of another. For when we ſry Potrus af. 
on nt, it is the ſame as to ſay, Petrus «ft affirm. ns, and then 
hat % marks our Aſir mation, and the Judgment we make concern- 
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{2) 4: Affirmation (as the Word dier foow ) 
Something affirms, and docs Number know, 
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(3) Au 


ing Peter, and affirmans, that we conceive and attribute to 
Peter. | 
The Verb NEGO (on the contrary) contains by the ſame 


— 


Reaſon an Affirmation and Negation. For it muit be farther 
obſerv'd, that tho' all Judgments are not affirmative, and that 
there are ſome Negatives, nevertheleſs Verbs never ſignify any 
thing of themſelves, but Affirmations; Negations are only 
mark'd by Particles, or little Words, as on, ne, haud, &c. 
or by Nouns that imply it, as Nullus, nemo, &c. which being 
join'd to Verbs change the Affirmation into a Negation, as, w 
Man is immortal, Nullum corpus e indivifibile. Tho' much of 
theſe Notes, which relate to the Enowledge of the true Na- 
ture of a Verb, may ſeem to (and indeed in many Things do) 
relate more to the dead Languages than the Living, yet there 
is nothing advanc'd which will not be uſeful to the Student of 
GRAMMAR, fince by theſe Obſervations he will enter into 
the very Eſſence of the Art, and ſee in what it is founded on 
the Nature of Things; and we are very certain, that great Pan 
of theſe. Nates are equally advantageous to our underſtanding 
the Nature of our own Words, and in what they are founded 
on the general Reaſon of all Languages. 

[2] We have in the foregoing Notes obſerv'd, that the Di. 
verſity of Per/ons and Numbers in Affirmations or Verbs, pro- 
ceeds from the joining in the ſaid Words the Subject of the Pro- 
poſition, at leaſt on certain Occafions, to the Affirmation proper 
to the Verb, to ſhorten the Expreſſion, (tho' this will not hold 
in moſt modern Tongues, at leaſt in none which want V ariety 
of Terminations,) to diſtinguiſh the Perſons, (which we do by 
Perſonal Names) for when a Man ſpeaks of himſelf, the Sub- 
je& of the Propoſition is the Pronoun or Perſonal Name, of the 
firſt Perſon Ego, J; and when he ſpeaks of him to whom he 
addreſſes himſelf, the Subject of the Propoſition is the Pronoun 
of the ſecond Perſon, Tu, thou, you. : 

Now that he may not always be oblig'd to uſe theſe Pronouns, 
it has been thought ſufficient to give to the Word which figni- 
fies the Affirmation, a certain Termination, which ſhews that 
it is df himſelf a Man ſpeaks, and that is what is call'd the firlt 
Perſon of the Verb, as Video, I ſce. 

The fame is done with reſpect to him, to whom a Man 
zddreſſes himſelf ; and this is call'd the ſecond Perſon, "_—_ 

thou 
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thou ſee}, or you fee. And as theſe Pronouns have their Pluralt, 
that ſignify more than one, as when a Man talking of himſelf” 


© joins others, as xs, we; or of him to whom he ſpeaks, by join- 


ing others, as you, to two different Terminations in the Latin, 
xe join'd to the Plural, as widemur, wwe ſer, widetis, you ſee. 

But becauſe often the Subject of the Propoſition is neither a 
Man's ſelf, nor the Perſon to whom he ſpeaks, tis neceſſary 
not only to reſerve theſe two Terminations to thoſe two Perſons, 


but that a third be made to be join'd to all other Subjects of a 
© Propoſition. And this is what is call'd the third Perſon, as well 
in the Singular Number, as Plural; tho' the Word Perſon pro- 
perly agrees only to rational and intellectual Beings, and fo is 
proper but to the Two former, ſince the third is for all other 
Forts of Things, and not for Perſons only. By that we ſee, 
that naturally what we call the third Perſon ought to be the 
© Theme of the Verb, as it is alſo in all the Oriental Tongues ; 
© for it is more natural, that the Verb ſhould ſignify properly the 
Affirmation, without making any Subject in particular, and that 
aſterwards it be determined by a new Inflection, to include the 


firſt or ſecond Perſon for a Subject. 

This Diverſity of Terminations for the firſt Perſon ſhews, 
that the Ancient Languages had a great deal of Reaſon not to 
join the Prommuny of the firft and ſecond Perſon to the Verb, 
but very rarely (and on particular Confiderations) contenting 


| themſelves to ſay, video, vides, widenus, widetis, becaufe theſe 


| Terminations were originally invented for this very Reaſon, 


dix. to avoid joining the Pronouns to the Verbs; yet all the 
valgar or living Languages, and ours eſpecially, always join 
them to their Verbs; for we ſay, J /er, thre ſerſt, or you ſer, 
aur fee, &c, the Reaſon of which may be, or rather plainly is, 
that our Verbs have no diftin& 'Terminations to expreſs the 
Perfons without them. | 

But beſides theſe two Numbers, Singular and Plural, which 
are in Verbs as well as Nouns, the Greeks have a Dual Number, 
which is proper only to two; but this is not ſo commonly 
made uſe of, as the other two. k 

The Oriental Languages thought it proper to diſtinguiſh, 
when the Affirmation related to the one, or the other, and to 
the Maſculine, or Feminine; for this Reaſon they gave the 
lame Perſon of the Verb two Terminacions to exprefs the 
two 8 which indeed is a great help in avoiding Eęni- 
wocals, 


9 4 | [3] The 
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[3] 4nd Time, and Perſon avhether it expreſs 
Action, Being, Paſſion ; or their avant confeſs. 
An Afirmation is a Part of Speech (as the Word import) 
which affirms ſome Attribute, with the Deſignation of Time, 
Number, and Perſon, expreſſing being, doing, or /uffering, or 
the Want of them, or the like. . 
Two Times the Engliſh Language only 4noavy, 
The firſt, the preſent, next the paſſing ors : 
And they by different Endings are made knewwn 
By adding (d, ar (ed, are moſily ſhown ; 
The preſent Love, the paſſing lov'd des make, 
Or «ſc ſeme other Affirmations take 
Before it, which its different Times declare, 
And in the Rules of Affirmation ſhare, 
| Al 


[3.] The Signification of the Time, is another Thing, which 
we have ſaid to be join'd to the Affirmation of the Verb; for 
the Affirmation is made according to the different Times, ſince 
we may affirm a Thing , was, or ai be; whence other In- 
flections are given to Verbs, ſignifying theſe ſeveral Times, 
which our Engliſß Grammarians have by a barbarous Word 
call'd Terſes. But there are but three fample Tenſes, or Tims, 
the preſent, as amo, I love; the Paſt, as amavi, 1 have loved 
and the Future, as amabo, I will (or ſhall) love. 

But becauſe in the Paſt one may mark, that the Thing is but 
Juſt paſt or done, or indefinitely, that it was done; it from this 
proceeds that in the greateſt Part of the Vulgar Language 
there are are two Sorts of Preterits or Paſt 1 imes, one that 
marks the Thing to be preciſely done, and is therefore call'd 
Defnite; as, I Have auritten, I hawe ſaid ; and the other that 
marks or denotes it done indeterminately, and therefore call'd 
Indefinite, or Aoriſtus, as, I wrote, I went, I din d; which 5 
properly only ſpoke of a Time, at leaſt of a Day's Diſtance 
from that, in which we ſpeak. But this holds truer in the 
French Language, than in any other; for in that they ſay, 
Fecrivis hier, I qurote Yefterday, but not Fecrivis ce Matin, 
nor Fecrivis cette Nuit, but Jay ecrit ce Matin, J ay ecii. 
cette Nuit, &c. 

The Future will alſo admit of the ſame Differences; for we 
may have a Mind to denote or mark a Thing that is ſuddenly 
to be. Thus the Greeks have their Pau/opoſt future, u 
i, Which marks the Thing about to be done, as wonoopas, 


J am 
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All Affirmation affirming in Time, this Time is expreſs'd 
either by different Endings, as Lewe, /ov'd, or loved; burn, 
burn d, or burned; or by putting other Affirmations before 
them, which alſo expreſs the Manner of the Affirmation, as 
have,. ſhall, will, might, wv:u'd, foou'd, &c. as will be ſeen in 
the Sequel. | . 

In Engii/s we have but two Times diſtinguiſh'd by the dif- 
ferent Endings ; the preſent is the Affirmation itſelf, as I Ewe 
the ſecond is the p g, as I /ow"d: All other Times are ex- 


press d by the foreſaid Words. 


The Perſonal Names the Perſons db expreſs, 
Ac I, thou, he, we, ve, and they confi/5, by 
With thiſo ther various Endings too agree, 
As we by love, loveſt, and loves may ſee, 

The 


I am about to de it: And we may alio mark a Thing, that is 
ſimply to happen, as Toncw, I avi d it; amabo, I awill love. 

This is what we may ſay of the Times, or 'Tenfes of Verbs, 
conſidering em ſimply in their Nature, as Preſent, Paſt, and 
Future. But becauſe it has been thought ft to mark theſe 
Tenſes, with a Relation to another by one Word, other In- 
llections have been invented in the Verbs or Affirmations, 
which may be call'd the Compound J er:/rs, or Times. 

The firſt is that which marks the Paſt, in relation to the 

Preſent, and tis call'd the Preterimperfe&t Tenſe, or Time, 
becauſe it marks not the Thing ſimply and properly as done, 
but as imperfect, and preſent, with reſpect to a Thing which 
8 already nevertheleſs pait, Thus when I fay, Cum intravit 
canabam, I avos at ſupper when he entered, the Action of 
Supping is paſt in reſpect of the Time, of which I ſpeak, but 
I mark it as preſent in reſpect of the Thing, of which J 
ſpeak, which is the Entrance of ſuch & ont. 
The ſecond Compound Time, or Tenſe, is, that which 
doubly marks the paſt, and on that Account is call'd the Pre- 
terpluperfect Tenſe, or the Time more than perfectly paſt ; 
Canaveram, I had ſupp'd: by which I denote my Action of 
ſipping, not only as paſt in it ſelf, but alſo as paſt in reſpect 
to another Thing which is alſo paſt ; as, I had /upp'd when be 
eta; which ſhews my Supping was before his Entrarce ; 
which is alſo paſt. 

The Third Compound Time is that which denotes the Fu- 
ture with reſpect to the Paſt, viz. the Future Perfect, as Cana- 
vero, I. ſhall have fupp'd ; by which I mark my Action of 
925 F 5 Supping 
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The Perſons of the Affirmation are always expreſs'd by the 
Perſonal Names 7, thou, he, in the Singular, and We, ye, or 
you, and they, in the Plural Number; the two firſt reaching 
only themſelves, the third all other Names, becauſe all other 
NAMES are of the third Perſon. They alſo. vary their End. 
ings in the ſecond and third Perſon Singular; as I love, thou 
loveſt, he loves ; we, ye, and they love, in the preſent Time; 
and I læved, thou lovedft, he loved in the paſſing Time; the 
Soldier fights, God prevails. I love, beſides the firſt Perſon, 
denotes the Time when I love, that is, the preſent Time when 
[ am ſpeaking ; but by adding (4), it ſignifies the Time pa. 
fing, as I loved, law'd, or did love. 

[4] The follrwing Nine are of moft general Uſe, 
various Meanings in the reft produce; Do 
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Supping as Future it ſelf, and Paſs'd in regard to another 
Thing to cone, that is to follow, as a hen I hall have ſupp'd, 
he will enter 3 which is to ſay, That my Supper (which is not 
yet come) will be paſt when his Entrance (which is alſo not 
yet come) will be preſent. 

Thus a fourth Compound Time may be added, that is, that 
which marks the Future with Relation to the Preſent, to make 
as many Compound F itures as Compound Preterits, or Paſt 
Times, or Tenſes; and perhaps the ſecond Future of the 
Greeks marks this in its Origin, whence it comes, that it almoſt 
always preſerves the Figurative of the Preſent ; neverthelels 
in the Uſe of it, it has been confounded. with the former; ard 
even the Latin makes uſe of the ſimple Future for that; as, 
Cum canavero intrabis, You will enter when I have ſupp'd ; by 
which I mark my Supper, as future in ut ſelf, but as preſent 
when you enter. 

This is what has given Riſe to the ſeveral Inflections of Verl. 
or Afirmations, that they may diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Times cr 
Tenſes; upon which we muſt.obſerve, that the Oriental Tongue 
have only the Paſt and the Future, without any of the other 
Differences of imperſecb, preterpluperfe &, &c. which renders 
thoſe Languages ſubject to great and many Ambiguities, not 
to be met with in others. But theſe Differences of the Times 
(in our Tongue eſpecially) are clearly denoted by the Auxiliary 
Verbs, and very few Alterations of the Termmations, as in 
Latin; as is ſhewn in the Text. & 3 0 

{4} In this Place we ſhall alſo add what we have to: ſay of 
the Meads os Forms of Farbe, as Afirmations, We have 2 
> L : a — 9 bi * ore 
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Do, will, aud ſhall, muſt, ought, and may, 
ä Have, am, or be, this Doctrine will diſplay. 
| | For theſe Neceſſity, or Poto'r, or Will, 
1 Aud Time, or Duty are expreſſing ſtill. bi . 
Of Affirmations, the following Nine are moſt generally us'd, - 
being placed before all other Affirmations, to ſignify their 
Time, Power, Will, Liberty, Neceſſiry, Duty, &c. Of theſe 
therefore, it is neceſſary we firſt treat. ; 
Do does the Preſent Time awith Force expreſe, 
4nd did the Paſſing /bewvs us Ivith no Iefs. 
| Do 


| fore already ſaid, that Verbs are of that kind of Words that 
| ſignify the Manner and Form of our Thoughts, the chief of 
| which is Affirmation : And we have alſo obſerv'd, that they 
receive different Inflections, according as the Affirmatien relates 
| to different Perſons and Times; but Men have found, that it 
was proper to invent other Inflections alſo, more diſtinctly to 
| explain what pass d in their Minds. For firſt they obſerv'd, 
that beſides ſimple Affirmations, as he loves, he loud, &c. there 
were others conditional and modity'd, as, T he might hade 
low'd, the he would have log d, &c. And the better to di- 
ſtinguiſh theſe /firmations from the others, they doubled the- 
Inflections of the ſame Ten/es or Times, making ſome ſerve for 
ſmple Affirmations, as loves, low'd; and others for thoſe Ar- 
mations which were modify d; as, might have leu, would 
have low'd; tho' not conſtantly obſerving the Rules, they made 
uſe of ſimple Inflections to expreſs modified Afr maticns,. as of /+. 
wertor, for etfi werear ; and tis of theſe latter Sort of In- 
flections, that the GRAMMARIANS make their Mood call'd. 
the Subjunfive : Moreover (beſides the ¶ r mation] the Action 
of our Will may be taken for a Manner of our Thought, and. 
Men had. Occaſion to mark what they would have underſtood, 
as well as what they thought. Now we may will a Thing 
ſeveral Ways, of which three. may be conſider'd as chief: 


1. We evould have Things that do not depend on ourſelves, 
and then we w/l it only by a ſimple Wiſh which is explain'd 
in Latin by the Particle Utinam, and in our Tongue by wud 
to God. Some Languages (as the Greek) have invented parti- 
cular Infletions for that; which has given occaſion to the 
off GRAMMARIANS to call them the Oprarive Mood: And 
re. there's in French, and in the Spanje, and alien, W 
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Do is, and denotes the preſent Time, which in the paſſing 
Time changes its Ending into did : Both theſe are us'd to ex- 
preſs their ſeveral Times with the greater Force, Diſtinction, 
and Fulneſs; as I do laue, I ds not love. Thus did exprefics 
the 7 Time emphatically, except when aii goes before 
it, for then tis but imperfectly paſt, or paſſing. The Perſonal 
Endings of this Affirmation, are, I do, thou deft, he does, ſin. 
gular ; ve, ye, and they do, plural. 

When d ſ:gnifies Action, as, I do ſuch a Thing, it admits 
theſe other Affirmations before, to denote its Time and Man- 
ner of ing. Will does the fame, when it ſignifies ang, 
as, I awill this to be done; tho" this is ſeldom done in our pre. 
ſent way of Writing. 

Will zs the preſent Time, and wou'd the paſt, 
But before other Affirmations caft 
The Time to come by both is ill expreſs d. 

Wl 
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like it, fince there are triple Tenſes; but in others, the ſame 
Inflections ſerve for the Subj un#7ive and Optative ; and for this 
Reaſon one may very well retrench this Mood in the Latin 
Conjugations ; for tis not only the different way of ſignifying, 
which may be very much multiply'd, but the different In- 
flections that ought to make Moods. 

2. We will ſometimes after another manner, when we con- 
tent ourſelves with granting a Thing, tho? ab/olutely we would 
not do it; as, when Terence ſays, Profundat, perdeat, percal, 
Let Bim laviſb, let him fink, let him periſh, &c. Men might 
have invented an Inflection to mark this Movement, as well as 
they have invented one in Greek, to mark a /imgle Deſire, but 
they have not done it, and make uſe of the Subjundt ive for it 
and in French and Engliſh we add gu'e, let. Some GRAM- 
MARIANS have call'd this the Potential Mood, Modus Poten- 
tialis, or Modus Conceſſic nic. er 41 

3. The third fort of iling is, when what we ai depends 
on a Perſon, of whom we may obtain it, ſignify ing to him the 
Defire we have that he will do it. This is the Motion we 
have when we command or pray. Tis to mark this Motion, 
that the Mobd call'd [perative was invented: It has no firſt 
Perſon, eſpecially in the Singular, becauſe one cannot properly 
com mand one's ſelf; nor the third in ſeveral Languages, be- 
caue we don't properly command any but thoſe to whom we 
addreſs and ſpeak. And becauſe the Commaud or: Deſire * an 

| 0 
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Vill is the preſent Time, and wou'd the paſt, of this Affirma- 
tion; but they ſignify the Time to come, when they are plac'd 
before other Affirmations, as, I wwill love, I wwou'd love. Its 
Perſons are, I vill, thou wilt, he will, ſung. we, ye, they auill, 
plur. Will implies the Inclination of the Agent. 


The ſame Rule holds of ſhall, aud ſhou'd, ave find ; 
Since all the Time to come alone intind. 


— nd 
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Shall is the preſent Time, and Hu the paſt; but it ſigni- 
fes the Time to come, when added to other Affirmations; as 
I fhall love, I fhou'd love. Shall is ſometimes left out, as, A 
he aurite, for, If he ſhall write; if be have written, for if be. 
ſhall have written. 


In the firft Perſon fimply ſhall foretclls : 

In will a Threat, or elſe a Promiſe dwells, 
Shall in the Second and the I hird docs threat; 
Will /im/ly then foretells the future Feat. 


4a. 
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Mood has always regard to the Future, it thence happens, that 
the Imperative and Future are often taken one for another, 
eſpecially in the Hebrew, as non occidia, you ſhall not kill, for 
kill not: Whence it comes to paſs, that ſome GRAMMA- 
RIANS have plac'd the /mperative among the Futures. 

Of all the Moods we have been ſpeaking of, the Oriental, 


Tongues have only this latter, which is the Imperative : And, 
„on the contrary, the Vulgar Tongues have no particular In-, 
at flection for the Imperative, but our way of marking it in che 


French, is to take the ſecond Perſon plural, and even the firſt, 
without the Pronouns that go before em: Thus Yous aimez, 
Yeu love, is a ſimple Affirmation; aimez an Imperative. Nous 

aimons, We love; aimone an Imperative: But when we com- 
mand by the Singular, which is very rare, we do not take the. 
ſecond Perſon, Tu aimes, but the firſt, aime. 

4; There's another Inflection of a Verb, that admits of neither 

ne Number nor Perſon, which is what we call Infinitive ; , as e, 

iQ Fre, to be; amare, aimer, to love. But it muſt be obſery'd, 
„ chat ſometimes the Infinitive retains the Affirmation, as when 

t 1 fay, Scio malum eſſe fugiendum, I know the Evil is to be a- 

ly WW voided ; then often it loſes it, and becomes a Noun, eſpecially 

e- in Greek and the Vulgar Tongues ; as when we ſay, Le boire, 

ve e manger, and alſo je vieux boire, wolg bibere: for tis as much 

vs I to ſay, Volo patum, or potionam, , _. "6 Is | 
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We uſe not Hall and aui, promiſcuouſly for one another, 
for Gall in the firit Perſon, ſunply foretells; will implies a 
Promiſe, or a Threat. In the ſecond and third Perſon, Hall 
promiſes, or threatens, and aui, only ſimply foretells; thus, 
1 ſhall burn, you ill, or, thou wilt burn, he will burn, ave /hall, 
ye will, they will burn; that is, I foretell this au. be, I awill, 
you ſhall, or thou ſhalt ; he ſill, we will, ye ſhall, they hall 
burn; that is, I promiſe, or engage, that ſuch a Thing /a] 
be done. 

Wou'd and ſhow'd foretels what was to come, but with this 
Difference, wen implies the Will and Propenſion of the A. 
gent; , only the ſimple Futurity; as, I wwou'd burn, I 
ſhou'd burn ; rather than turn, I abu burn; if the Fire were 
about mr, I fſhou'd burn. 

Shou'd ſeems likewiſe, in many Places, to be the ſame as 
ought ; as, I have been oblig'd to Roger, and ſhou'd new return 
the Obligation. The Perſons of theſe are, I ow'd, thou hc, 
he jhou'd; I wou'd, thou woud"ſt, he wwau'd. 


* 
e 


This being ſuppos d, tis demanded what the Infinitive is 
properly, when tis not a Noun, but retains its Affirmation; as 
in this Example, Scio malum eſſe fugiendum I know of no 
body that has taken Notice of what I am about to obſerve, 
which is, that we think the Infinitives among the other Moods 
of Verbs, what the Relative is among the Pronouns ; for as 
the Relative has more in it than the other Pronouns, that it 
joins the Propoſition in which it is to another Propoſition, ſo 
I believe the Infinitive, beſides the Affirmation of the Verb, 
may join the Propoſition, in which it is, to another; for Scio is 
as good as a Propoſition of it ſelf; and if you add matum rf 
fugiendum, twou'd be two ſeveral Propoſitions; but putting 
efſe inſtead of eff, you make the laſt Propofition but a Part of 

e firſt, And thence it is that in French they almoſt always 
render the Infinitive by the Indicative of the Verb, Je /coy, 
gue le mal eft fuir, and then this gue ſignifies only this Union of 
one Propoſition to another; which Union is in Latin contain'd 
in the Infinitive, and in French alſo, tho' rarely, as when we 
ſay, I croit ſcavoir toutes choſes. 

This way of joining Propoſitions by an Infinitive, or by 
grad and gue, is chiefly in uſe, when we make one Part of a 
Diſcourſe have a Relation to another; as if 1 would report, 


that the King ſaid to me, Fe vou, donnera une charge, I ſhall 
not generally do it in theſe Terms, The King fad to me, 7 


ill 
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We, ye, and they, Fay 
The Time to come moſt abſolutely note W 
Both ſhall and will ; but wou'd and ſhou'd db not, 
But with Condition Time to come expreſs ; 


Which Difference they every-where confeſs. 
Shall and wwill denote abſolutely the Time to come; /bou'd 


and xwou'd do it conditionally. 


May des. the Right, or Poſſibility ; 
And can the Agent's Pow'r to ds imply. 


May and can, with their paſt or paſing Times might and cou'd, 


| imply a Power; but with this Diſtinction, may and might are 

| aid of the Right, Poſſibility, and Liberty of doing a Thing; 

| can and cen d of the Power of the Agent; I can burn, I cou'd 
| burn, 1 may burn, I might burn; that is, it is poſſible or lawful 
| for me to burn. The Perſons are, I may, thu may'ſt, he may z 
| aue, ye, and thry may. I might, thou might „n or you, might, he 
| might 3 wwe, ye, and they might. I can, thou can'ſt, he can; ave, 


ye, and they can. I cou'd, thou coud , he cou'd; aue, ye, and 


| they cou'd. May and can are us'd with relation both to the 


Time preſent, and to come; cou'd from can, and might from 
may, have relation to the Time paſt and to come. 


* 
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will give thee a Poſt, le Roy m'a dit, Je wous donnera une charge, 
by leaving the two Propoſitions ſeparate, one for me, the other 
for the King, but ſhall join em together by a Que le Rey ma 
dt, qu'il me donnera une charge; and then it being only a Pro- 
poſition, which is of my. elf, I change the firſt, je donneray into 
the third, :/ donneray, and the Pronoun wous (ſignifying rhe 
King ſpeaking) to the Pronoun me, (ſignifying my elf, who 


This Union of the Propoſition is alſo made by A in French, 
and by. an in Latin, in relating an Interrogative; as any one 
may demand of me, Pouvez wous faire cela, Can you do that # 
I ſhould in relating it ſay, On m'a demande ſi je pouwoir faire 
tela, I was at d, If 1 conld do tbat: And imes without 
any Particle, by changing only the Perſon ; as, He aH me, 
Whe are you? He aſi'd me, who I at. 

But we muſt obſerve, that the Hebrews, tho? they ſpoke in 
another Language (as the Evangeliſts) make very little Uſe of 
this Union of Propoſitions, but always relate Diſcourſes di- 
rectly as they were made, ſo that the irt (quod) which 755 
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Muſt the Neceſſity docs ſtill denote, 
And flill the Duty ae expreſs by ought. 
Mut implies Neceffity, I muſt burn; ought unplies Duty, as, 
T ought to burn. But theſe two Affirmations have only the 
preſent Time, and their Perſons are only expreſs'd by the 
Perſonal Names, for it is now quite obſolete to ſay, thou 
onghteſt ; for it now changes its Ending no more than 1. 
Have (cher xvith Qualities Suff' ring plac'd) 
Denotes the Time that perficti is paſt ; 
And thus by had is miſt directly logen 
'The Time, that more than fer feictly is gone. 
Shall, and will have, & Hill thr Time d clarc, 
That will be paſt ö., gore ſcine others are. 
Have (join'd to a Quality that ſignifies ſuffering) denote; 
the Time perfectly paſt, that is, that which is now paſt. / 
marks the Time that is more than perfectly paſt, or ſome time 
paſt, that is, at the Time when it was ſpoken of; as, I how: 
| burns, 
frequently us'd, did often ferve for nothing, and did not join 
Propoſitions : An Example of which is in St. Jh, ch. 1. Mi- 
ferunt Judæi ab Hiereſalymis ſacrrdotes & ſcribes ad Joannem 
wt interrogarent cum, Tu quis es? Et cenfefſus eff & nen 1 ga- 
wit; & confeſſus eft quia (ri) Nen ſum ego Chriflus, Et inter. 
rogawerurt cum, Quis ergo? Elias es tu? Ft dixit, Non ſum; 
Propheta es tu? Et riſpendit, Nen. Ace ding to the common 
Uſe of our Tongue, theſe Queſtions and Anſwers would hare 
been related indirectly thus: They ſent to a John arb he wwas? 
and he confeſs'd he was not Chriſt. And they d manded, 'auho be 
ewas then, if he was Elias? ard he ſaid, No. If be abe a 
Prophet? and he reply'd, No. This Cuſtom is even met with 
in prophane Authors, who ſeem to have borrow'd it alſo from 
the Hebes: Ard thence it is that the dri had often among 
them only the Strength of a Pronoun, depriv'd of its common 
Uſe of Connection, even when Diſcourſe is reported not di- 


* We have already ſaid; that Men have, on an, infinite Num? 
ber of Occaſions, join'd ſome particular Attribute with the Af. 
firmation, made ſo many Verbs different from Subſtantiven 
which are to be found in all Tongues, and that they may be 
call'd Aafective; to ſnew, that the Signification, wh ch is pro- 
to each, is added to the Signifcation common to all Verbt, 
which is that of Mrmatien. But tis a vulgar Error to _ 
— 0 K 
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lurn'd, I had burn'd. Thus fall have, and will haue burn d, 
denote the Time, which will be paſt before another Thing, 
which is to come, happens, or is. As when I ſhall hawe read a 
Page, 1 will ſhut the Bock. The Perſons of theſe Affirmations 
are, I have, thou hoſt, he has ; awe, ye, and they have. I had, 
| thou hadſ?, he had; wwe, ye, or you, and they had. TN 
IVhenever have, Poſſeſſion does denote, —_ 
Theſe Affirmations it admits, elſe not. 


| When have ſignifies Paſſiſſian, as I have a Herſe, I Bae a 
| C-Mmiſ/ion, and the like, it admits ſome of the Nine Affirma- 
tions we have been treating of before it, to expreſs its Times, 
| Manner, &c. elſe not. 2 1 79 

Am, or be, ftill in their native Senſe | 

Being import; but then they ftill diſpenſe 

The Affirmation to the Quality hel 
(Without it lat that ſuff ring does imply. 


Am, or be (for they are the ſame) naturally, or in them-' 
ſelves ſignify being; but join'd to, or ſet before a Quality, ſig- 
-n nißying /uffering, reſtore the Affirmation of ſuffering, Which as 
; 2 Nzality it loſt; as I am burn'd, be muſt be burn d. It has 
n bberefore a double Formation. | | 


* — 


that all theſe Verbs ſignify Action or Paſſion ; for there's nothing 
a Verb cannot have fox its Attribute, if the Affirmation be join'd 
to the Attribute. Nay, we ſee that the Verb Subſtantive Sum, 
„Ian, is frequently Adjective, becauſe inſtead of taking it to ſig- 
, nify the Affirmation ſimply, the moſt general of all Attributes 
"Wi join'd to it, which is Being; as when I fay, I think, therefore 


= 0 0 - 


© Ian; I an ſignifies ſum ens, I am a Being, a Thing; Exiſfto 
5 ſignifies alſo ſum exiſlens, J am, I ex it. , , 


However that does not hinder, but that the common Diviſion 

"> i of theſe Verbs into 4#iwve, Paſſive, and Neuter, may be re- 
1 ain d. Thoſe Verbs are properly call'd A2ive, which ſignify 
Afirn, to which is oppos'd Paſſion; as, To beat, to be beaten; 

to love, to be beloved: Whether thoſe 4#ions be determined to 
55 a Subject, Whi h is call real Action, as, To beat, To breat, to 

till, &c. or only to an O4j-&, which is called intentional Action, 

* a, To love, to knoxw, to ſee. 

Whence it is, that in ſeveral Languages, Men make uſe of 

5 the ſame Word, by giving it ſeveral Inflections, to ſignify both 

e one and the other, calling that a Verb 42jwer, which has an 
2 Irflection, by which the 44ion is mark'd, and a Verb Lell. 8 
| at 
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: Am, art, is, are. 
In the preſent 7 ine le, beef, be, "H 


noa, waſh, wes, 
In the paſfin & or aft Time were, . were, 5 EMS 
J am burn'd, thou art burn'd, he is burn'd, if I were burn'd 

I was kurn d, I brve been burn'd, I had been burn'd, I Y 
be burn'd, I fbou'd have been burn'd. 
All other Frglþ Affirmations, having no other differing 
Endings to ſignify all the other different Times, which are 
is Nature, muſt of Neceſhty ſupply that Defect, by making 
uſe of one or more of theſe Nine foregoing Words; for be- 
ſides the preſent and the paſſing Times, which the Eng1i/+ di. 
ftinguiſhes by varying the Ending of the Affirmation, there 
15 - future, or Time to come, the Time perfectly paſt, and 
the Time more than perſectly pa; all which theſe little At- 
firmations eaſily ſupply. 

M bere er theſe Affirmations do precede, 

The Endings of the fallecuing haut ne need 

To change at all, but thoſe mt wary ftill, 
The Uſe of Pers'nal Endings to fulfill. 


Whenever 


that which has an Iuflection, by which the Paſfor is mark'd; 
Amo, Amor ; verbero, werberor. This was the Cuſtom in al 
tbe ancient ages, Latin, Greek, and Oriental; and more- 
over, : theſe latter gave Three Actives to the ſame Verb, with 
each their Paſſive, and a Reciprocal. between both the one and 
the other; as, aimer would be, which fignifies the Action of the 
Verb, on the Subje& of that Verb. But the vulgar Tongue 
of Europe have no Paſſive, and inſtead of that they make uſe 
of a Participle made of the Verb Active, which is taken in a 
Paſſive Senſe, with the Verb Subſtantive ; Fe /zais, I am; as, I 
am belewed, Je ſuis aime; Fe ſuis battu, I am beaten, &c. Thus 
much for Verbs, A#ive and Paſſive. 

Neuters, call'd by ſome GRAMMARIANS Verba intran- 
ſetiva, are two Sorts ; the one does not ſignify the Action, but 
a. Quality; as, Albet, it is white; wiret, it is green; frigtt, 
it is cold, &c. Or ſome Situation; as, Sed t, he fits; frat, be 
ffands ;. racet he lies. Or has ſome relation to Place; Adeft, be 
ts preſent; abeſt, he is abſent. Or ſome other State or Attri- 
bute ; as, Quieſcit, he is quiet; excellit, he excels; frærft, be 


15 ſaperior; regnat, he is is King. 
2 : * The 
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Whenever theſe foregoing Afirmatives are phac'd before 


| any others, they not only change their own Per/5nal Endings, 


but hinder the following Afrrmations from changing theirs, as 
Ia love, thou doſt love, he does lowe, we, ye, = they da love; 
not I do lowe, thou deft læveſt, he does loves, &c. But the Per- 


| [mal Name is often left out, when the Afirmation implies Ex- 
| hortation or Command, as burn, for burn thou, or ye. 


We have ſhewn, that 4firmations from their paſſing Time 


by adding (4) to the pre/ent, or by changing (-) into (4) or 
(ed); as, I love, I low'd or loved; I burn, I burn'd or burned; 
| but the (ed) is now almoſt wholly left out, except in winged, 
| and a very few more, and therefore it is only on account” of 


| fome old Books, that we mention it here. 


Theſe Perſonal Endings are not only omitted after the Nine 
Afirmations, bat after , hat, ihe", altho", whether, Ke. 
But when th: preſent ends in (d) or (t), | 
T he paſling Time the fame we akways ſee. 5 25 
When the preſent Time ends in (4), or (e, the paſing has. 
the ſame ending; a4 read, ſpread, caſt, hit, knit, and ſome 
others, 
The other Verbs Neuter ſignify Action, but ſuch as do not 
paſs in a Subject different from him who acts, or which do not 
relate to another Object; as, To dine, to ſup, to march, to ſpeak. 
Nevertheleſs, theſe. latter Sorts of Verbs Newter, ſometimes. 
become Tran/itive, when a Subject is given them; as Ambulare. 
diam, where the Way is taken for the Subject of the AZion 3. 
often alſo in Greek, and ſometimes in Latin, a Subject is given 
it, being a Noun form'd of the ſame Verb; as Pugnare pug- 
nam, ſervire ſervitutem, vivere vitam. | | 
But we believe theſe later Ways of Speaking were occaſion d 
only to mark ſomething particular, that was not intirely con- 
tain'd in the Verb, as when one would ſay, Man leads a ſhame- 
ful Life, which i not imply'd in the Word wivere ; it has been 
laid, vi vere vitam beatam ; as alſo Servire duram Servitutem... 
Thus when we ſay, wivere vitam, tis without doubt a Pla- 
na/m, come from thoſe other Ways of Speaking; For this, 
Reaſon (in all the new Languages) we avoid joining the Noun., 
to the Verb, as @ Fault, and don't ſay, for Example, To fight. 
« great Fight, | 
By this that Queſtion may be reſolv'd, whether every Verb 
not Paſſwe governs always an Accuſative, at leaſt underſtood ; , 
Tis the Opinion of ſome very able GRAMMARIANS, 5 
ar 
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others, which are diſtinguiſh'd only by the Pronunciation, tho 
they were doubtleſs of old, read:d, ſpreaded, 1 hitted 
Fnitted, &c. And if they were ſtill ſpelt with a double Con. 
ſonant, it would be much better for the Diſtinction, tho? this 
Defect is fully ſupply d by the former Nine little A mation 
of Time, Oc. | | 


Other Exceptions to this Rule abe find, 
Which te the following Lift are moſt confign'd. 


There are ſome Afirmatiors, which are irregular in this 
Matter, or are Exceptions' to this Rule ; but this Irregularity 
reaches only thoſe, which are Natiye, and originally Ex. 
e and of one Syllable, or deriv'd from Words of one 

r N ” 772 In 

The firſt Irregularity, and that which is the moſt genera], 
aroſe from our Quickneſs of Pronunciation, by changing the 
Conſonant (4) into (:) as often as by that means the Pronun- 
ciation is made the more expeditious ; and indeed ſeems rather 
a Contraction, than an Irregularity; particularly after c, ch, 
, J t, p, x; and after , and. 76, when pronounc'd hard; 


and 


— — — 


for our Parts we don't think it. For firſt, the Verbs that fig- 
nify no Action, but ſome Condition; as guieſcit, exiſtit; cr 
ſome Quality, as /bet, calet, have no Accuſative they can go- 
vern ; and for the reſt it muſt be regarded, whether the Action 
they ſignify has a Subject or an Object, that may be differen; 
from that which acts. For then the Verb governs the Subject, 
where this Object has the Accuſative. But when the Action 
fignified by the Verb has neither Subject nor Object different 
from that which acts, as, to dine, to ſup; prandere, cœnare, &c. 
then there is not ſufficient Reaſon to ſay they govern the Ac- 
cuſative: Tho' thoſe GRAMMARTANS thought the Infinitire 
of the Verb to be underſtood as a Noun form'd by the Verb, 
and by this Example, Curro, they will have it curro curſor, 
or curro, currere: However, this does not appear to be ſolid 
enough, for the Verb ſignifies every Thing the Infinitive ſignt- 
fies taken as a Noun; and further, the Affirmation and De- 
ſignation of the Perſon and Tenſe. As the AdjeQtive candidus, 


abhite, ſignifies the Subſtantive drawn from the Adjective (to 
wit) candor, awhitencſs, and alſo the Connotation of a Subject, 
in which is that abſtract : wherefore, there's as much Reaſon 
to pretend, that when we ſay, Homo candidus, candere is to be 


* 
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and ſometimes after /, , u, r, when a ſhort Vowel goes before: 


for theſe Letters more eaſily admit a (/) than a (4) after em; 
25, plac't, ſnatch't, fiſh't, watt, dwelt, ſm: I, inſtead of plac'd,. 
atch'd, fd, wak'd, dwell d, ſnell d. 

But (4) remains after the Conſonants 5, g, v, w, , s, rh, 
when they have a fofter Sound, and when a long Vowel pre- 


cedes J, m, u, r, for they more eaſily unite and incorporate 


with (4) than (2), becauſe of the like Direction of the Breath 


to the Noſtrils; as you may find in the Notes to this Gram- 


mar on the Formation of thoſe Letters; thus, /iv'a, mii 4. 
rax d, believ'd, &c. from live, ſmile, raxe, t:lieve. 

Except when the long Vowel is ſhortned before /, , u, : 
or when (&) and (2) are chang'd into (p) or (V/, and the ſofter 
Sound of (5) paſſes into their harder, as felt, delt, dremt, ment, 
lift, bereft, &c. from to feel, deal, dream, mean, leave, bereave, 
Kc. o | | | 

But when () or (7) go before, and are join'd by (4) or 
0%, (in this contracted Form), they incorporate with the 
radical (4) or (7), into one Letter; that is, if (7) be the ra- 
dical Letter, they unite into (), but if (4) be the radical Let- 

ter, 


underſtood, as to imagine that When we ſay curris, currere is to 
be underſtood. 18 | 
The Infinitive (which we have been explaining) is what 
properly ſhould be called a Verb Imperſonal, ſince it marks the 
Affirmation, which is the Property of the Verb, and marks it 
indefinitely, without Number and Perſon, which is properly to 
be Imperſonal. | | 00-0 
Nevertheleſs the GRAMMARIANS generally give the 
Name of /mper/ſonal to certain defective Verbs, that have hardly 
any thing but the third Perſon. | 
There are two Sorts of theſe Verbs, the one have the Form 
of Veebs Neuter, as parnitet, pud:t, piget, licet, lubet, &c. the 
other are made of Ver piu, and retain the Form, as Statur, 
curritur, amatur, vivitur, &c. Now tneſe Verbs have ſome- 
times more Perſons than the GRAMMARIANS think of, as 
may be ſeen in the Mrd. Latin. Remarls on Verbs, Chap. 5. 
But, what we may conſider here, and which few Perſons have 
taken Notice of, is, that it ſeems they are call'd /zper/onal, 
only becauſe implying in their Signification a Subject, which 
agrees only to the third Perion. * I'was not neceſſary to ex- 
preſs the Fact, becauſe tis remark'd enough by the Verb it- 
ſelk; and thus the Affirmation and Attribute have been com- 


priz'd 
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ter, then they incorporate into (4) or (t), according as thi 1 
or that Letter is the eaſisr to be pronounc'd, as read, led, 
ſpread, dread, fred, tread, bid, hid, chid, fed, bled, bred, fed, be r 
id, Vid, rid, &c. (which, doubtleſs, were originally, read, I 
bided, &c. as it were, read d, bid d, &c.) from to read, lead, 
Spread, ſbed, dread, ſpread, bid, hide, chide, feed, blerd, breed, 
A. ftride, ide, ride, &c. thus, caſt, hurt, coft, burſt, eat, 
, Feveat, fit, quit, ſrt, writ, bit, hit, met, ſhot, &c. (tho 
perhaps theſe Words wou'd for the Diſtinction of the p2/in Vin, 
Time from the friſent, be better ſpelt, cart, bearr, bitt, bit, WM (ri 
&c. as it were, eat't, bit't, hit't, &c. from theſe WORDS, to MW 4in 


caſt, hurt, coſt, burſt, eat, beat, ſaweat, fit, quit, ſmite, writ, M' 2 
bite, hit, mect, ſhoot, &c. thus, lent, ſent, rent, girt, &c. for Ml dan 
lend d, ſend d, &c. from to lend, ſend, rend, gird, &c. ſtech 
Tho' this Irregularity be ſometimes loſt, and the regular IW time 
Spelling obſerv'd, as plac'd, fd, &c. yet tis but ſeldom, and WM «or: 
in few Words. 3 
There bore 


priz d by the Subject in one Word, as Pudet me, that pudor tr. ow 
net, or eſt tencns me; pœnitet me, pæna habet me; Libet nili, 
libido eſt mihi: Where it muſt be obſerv'd that the Verb / i; bor 
not only ſimply the Subſtantive, but ſignifies alſo Exifenc. hap: 
For tis, as if 'twas ſaid, Libido exiſtit mihi, or e exiftens miti, 
And thus in other Imperſonals refolv'd by %; as /icet miti, 
for /icitum eſt mihi, oportet orare, for opus cf? orare, &c. Asto Ml © 
Paſſive imperſonals, Statur, carritur, wivitur, &c. they may the . 
alſo be reſolv'd by the Verb ef, or fir, or exiftit, and the ¶ fre 
Nouns Verbal taken of themſelves, as Statur, that is, Static ft, I 12h 
or et facta, or Exiſtit; Curritur, eurſus fit; Concarritur, con- ſerx 
curſus fit; ovivitur, vita , or rather v agitur. Si /ic ⁊i. dent 
witur, fi vita eſt talis, If Life is ſuch. Miſere vivitur, cum n-. Arti 
dice wivitur ; Life is miſerable when tis too much ſubjected to I fron 
the Rules of Phyſick, and then / becomes a Subſtantive, be- oft 
cauſe of the Addition of miſere, which makes the Attribute of MW F 
the Propoſition. FE Frey 
Dum ſervitur libidini, that is, dum ſcrauitus exhibetur libidini, Mg 
when a Man makes himſelf Slave to his Paſſions. By this me- Ind 
thinks may be concluded, the V ulgar Languages have not proper! ſery 
Imperſonals ; as when we ſay in French, faut, it muſt, il ff fn 
permis, il me plaiſt; for il is there properly a Relative, which I ar 
always ſerves inſtead of the Nominative of the Verb, which Aue 
generally comes after in the Conſtruction, as if we ſay, il 1 Nat 
plait de faire cela; that is to ſay, i/ de faire, for the Aion 0 lam 
i 2 thi 
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There are not a few other irregular WORDS in the paſſing 
Time, but thoſe, which are more particular and ſpecial, may 
be reduc'd to their Claſſes ; as, : 


1. Won, ſpun, begun, ſwam, fliruck, Jung, ſtung, flung, 
rung, wrung, ſprung, fwung, drunk, ſunk, ſhrunk, ſtunt, hung, 
rome, run, found, bound, ground, wound; many of them are 
likewiſe ſpelt with (a), as began, ſang, rang, ſprang, drank, 
| came, ran, and ſome others, tho' not ſo often; from to win, 
ſin, begin, ſwim, ſtrike, flick, fing, fling, fing, ring, wring, 
ſpring, ſwing, drink, fink, ſhrink, ſtink, hang, come, run, find, 
2. Fought, taught, raught ſought, beſought, caught, bought, 
draught, thought, wrought ; from to fight, teach, reach, ſeek, be. 
ſeech, catch, buy, bring, think, work ; yet ſome of theſe ſome- 
lar times keep their Regularity ; as, reach'd, beſeech'd, cath'd, 
and werd', &c. TY; 

3. Took, ſhook, forſook, awoke, awoke, flood, broke, ſpoke, 
ere By bore, ſhore, ſevore, torr, wore, wove, claue, flrove, throve, drove, 
ene, ro/e, aroſe, ſmote, wrote, bod“, e choſe, trod, got, 
*** Wh 6egot, forgot, rod; ſome likewiſe write thrive, riſe, ſmit, writ, 
abid, rid, &c. others form them by (a) as, brake, ſpake, bare, 
fare, ſware, tare, ware, clay, gat, begat, fargat, and per- 
haps ſome others; but this Way is ſeldom, and very m_ 

te; 

$ bo 1 bog 3 _— 

may Ml the Motion to do that pleaſes me, or eft mon plaiſir, tis my Plea- 

the Wl fure. However, this / (which few People in our Opinion have 

, nghely underſtood) is only a Sort of Pronoun, for id that, which 

con- ſerves inſtead of the Nominative underſtood or imply'd in tle 

vi. enſe, and repreſents 7/, fo that 'tis properly taken from the 
ne. MI Article i/, of the Jtaliaus; inftead of which we fay e; or 
d to from the Pronoun /e, from whence we allo take our Pronoun 
de. of the third Perſon 77; il ame, il parle, il court, &c. 
e of For the Paſſive Imperſonals, amatur, curritur, expreſs'd in 

French by on aime, on court; "tis certain theſe Ways of ſpeak- 

4% ing in our Modern Languages, are ſtill leſs Imperſonal, tho? 
me- [ndefinite ; this en is there for Man, Hamme, and conſequently 
per ſerves inſtead of the Nominative to the Verb: All this relate; 
il of nicularly to the French, and we have leſs of the Imperſonal 
vhich I chan they, but the ſame Reaſons will remove ours juſtly apply'd. 
vhich I And one may alſo obſerve, that the Verbs of the Effects of 
i] nM Nature, as, Pluit, ui ngit, grandinat, may be explain'd by theſe 
jon , fame, in both Tongues. 

thi As 
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lite; the prcſent Times of theſe Words are, take, bake, far- 
fake, wake, awak:, fand, break, ſpcal, hear, Scar, fwear, tear, 
wear, wave, clave, (to cling to), cleave, (to ſplit), rive, 
drive, ſhine, riſe, ariſe, ſmite, write, bide, abide, ride, chuſe, 
(or chooſe) tread, beget, forget. 

4. Give, bid, fit, having their prfing Times, gave, bad 
ſate. | 
5. Draw, know, ſnow, grow, throw, blow, crow, fly, ſlay 
ſee, ly, make their pg Times, drew, Ancau, ſnew, (or rathe 
ſnow'd,) grew, threw, blew, (or rather blox'd,) crew, (or rather 
crow'd;) fiew, flew, ſax, lay, flee (or fie), fl; from go, wort 
Thele are all, or the moſt Part at leaſt, of the moſt Conſequence 
of all the irregular W OR DS in the Eng/;/b Tengue. 


When Afirmations are together juin'd, 
To fill betaveen them docs its Station find. 

When Two Word: cf Afirmation come together, before the 
latter the Sign (29) is always expreſs'd or underſtood ; as, I ly 
to read, I dare fight; in the latter (to) is underſtood ; for it 
means, I dare to fight, as, do, will, may, can; with their ol: 
fing Times, did, wwou'd, foou'd, might, cou'd, and muſl, bid 
dare, let, help, and make. CHAP. 


As Pluit is properly a Word, in which for Brevity fake the 
Subject, the Affirmation, and Attributes are included, inſtead 
of Pluvia fit. or cadit; and when we ſay it Rains, it Snow, 
it Hails, &c. it is therefore the Nominative, that is to (ay, 
Rains, Sncabs, Haile, &c. included with their Verb Subſtantäe 
ef or ſuit ; as if we ſhould lay, il flute eſt, le Neige /e fat, for 
id guod di'itur plunia eff, id quod wocatur nix fit. 

This is better ſeen in the Way of Speaking. where the Freat 
join a Verb with their /, as i fait chaud, i eff tard, il if fa 
heures, il eft jour, &c. For 'tis the ſame as may be ſaid u 
Italian, il calds fa, tho' in uſe we ſay ſampiy, fa calds; Aſi; 
or Coler eſt, or fit, or cxiftit, And il fait chaud, that is to fav, 
il chaud ſ il calds) or le haul ſe fait, to ſay exiſtit, t. Thus 
we alſo fay, il {+ fait tard, for il tarde, that is to ſay, i rar 
le tara, or the Ea euing) ſe fait. Or, as is ſaid in ſome Pro- 
vinces, ien va turd for il tarde, le tard ven va wenir, that 
is, the Night approaches. As allo z/ % jour, that is, i jar 
(or the Day) , u. Il e fix hrurcs, that is, il temps: fix heurt 
%; The Time or part of the Day call'd Six a Clock, is. And 
thus in other the like Terms. - 

2 0 
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Tho' we have no Participles in Engliſs, but what by the beſt 
judges are reduc'd to Qualities, yet to carry on this general 
Grammar, we here add ſomething on them: Participles are 
true Noun Adjectives, and 'twould not be proper to diſcourſe 
of em here, if they had not ſuch a near Relation to Verbs. 
This Relation conſiſts (as we have faid) in that they ſignify 
the fame Thing as the Verb, except the Affirmation, which is 
taken away, and the Deſignation of the three different Perſons, 
which follows the Affirmation. For which Reaſon (when tis 
reſtor'd to it) we do the fame thing by the Participle, as by the 
Verb; as amatus ſum, is the ſame thing as amor; and /am 
emons, as amo. And this Way of ſpeaking by Participle, is 
more uſual in Greek and Hebriav than in Latin, tho' Cicero makes 
uſe of it ſometimes. 

Thus the Participle retains the Attribute of the Verb, and 
alſo the Nefigration of the Time or Tenſe, there being Par- 
ticiples of the Preſent, the Preterit, and the Future, efpecially 
in Gree, But this is not always obſerv'd, tho' ſome Participles 
join often all Sorts of Tenſes; as for Example, the Paſſive 
Participle Amatus, which in moſt GRAMMARIANS paſtes 
for the Preterit, is often of the Pteſent and Future; as amatrs 
ſum, mantis re. And on the contrary, that of the Preſent, 
a8 meu, 15 often of the P reterit, Apri Super 2 dimicant, mndurontes 
attritn arborum refira, Plin. That is to ſav, poſignam indura- 
dere, and the like, Nov. Meth. Lat. Remarg. on Participles. 

There are Active and Pattive Participles, the Active in Latin 
end in an, or ens, curans, docens; the Paſſive in us, amatus, 
&Au; ; tho' there are ſome of theſe that are Active, to wit, 
thoſe of Verbs Deponent, as Loc: tz1e, But there are ſome alſo, 
that add this Paſũv e Sigmification, gre cela doit ere, qu'il faut 
que cela ſort, that mult or ought to be, as are the Participles 
in dus, omandus, that that g to ve bel ]; tho' ſometimes 
that latter Signification is almoſt quite loſt. 

The Property of Participles of Verbs Active, is to ſignify 
the Action of the Verb, as 'tis in the Verb, that is to ſay, in 
the Covrſe of the Action it ſelf; whereas Verbal Novns, that 
ſgrify Actions alſo, fgnity them rather in the Habit, than in 
the Act. hence it is, that Participles have the fame Regimen 
as the omars Dew, Whereas Verbal Nouns have the fame 
Regimen as Nouns, mtr Di, Ard the Participle it ſelf has 
the fame Regimen as Nouns when it ſignifies rather the Habit 
than the Act of the Verb, becauſe it then has the Nature of 'a 
imple Noun Verbal, as canons wirtutic, 

G 5 


Sameer: zoe, 
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We have cen, that by taking away the Affirmation from 
Verbs, Active and Paſſive Participles are made, which are Now 
Adjectives, retaining the Regimen of the Verb, at leaſt in the 


Active. : 


But there are in Latin two Noun Subſtantives form'd, one in 
dum, called a Gcrund,which has divers Caſes, dum, di, do; amay. 


dum, amandi, ' amando; but it has but one Gender, and one 


Number, in which it differs from the Participle in dus, ama: 
dus, amanda, amandum. 

Another in «m, called Supine, which has alſo two Caſe, 
tum, tu, amatum, amatu ; but it has no more Diverſity either 
of Gender or Number, in which it differs from the Particip|: 
in tus, amatus, amata, amatum. 

We know very well the GRAMMARIANS are puzzled 
little to explain the Nature of the Gerund; and that ſome 
very able ones have thought 'twas an Adjective Paſſive, whoſe 
Subſtantive was the Infinitive of the Verb; ſo that they pretend 
for Example, that tempus eff legend: Libros, or Librorum (for 
both the one and the other is us'd) is as if it were tempus l. 
gendi vd legere libros wel librorum. There are two Speeches, 
to wit, tempus legendi xd legere, which is the Adjective and 
Subſtantive, as if it was Iegendæ leftionis, & legere Libr: 
which is the Noun Verbal, that then governs the Caſe of the 
Verb, as well as a Subſtantive governs the Genitive, when ve 
ſay librorum for Libros. But conſidering every thing, we dont 
ſee, that the Term is neceſlary. 

For 1. As they ſay of /cgere, that tis a Verbal Noun Sub- 
flantive, which as ſuch may govern either the Genitive, or eve 
the Accuſative, as the Ancients ſaid, curatio hanc rem; Yu 
tibi hanc tactio cf? Plaut. We ſay the fame Thing of I. gendun, 
that 'tis a Verbal Noun Subſtantive, as well as /egere, and tha 
conſequently it may do all that's attributed to /egcre. 

2. There is no Ground to ſay, that a Word is underſtood 
when tis never expreſt, and cannot be expreſt without appezr- 
ing abſurd. Now never was an Ixfuive join'd to its Geruns: 
and if one ſhould ſay /egendum ( legere, it would appear alto. 
gether abſurd, therefore, Qc. 

3. If the Gerund /egendum were an Adjective Paſſive, f 
would not be different from the Participle /cgendus ; for whit 
Reaſon therefore did the Ancients, who underſtood their Tongue, 
diſtinguiſh Gerunds from Participles? We believe therefore the 
Gerund is a Noun Subſtantive, which is always Active, and 


which differs from the Infinitive only conſider'd as a Noun ; be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe it adds to the Signification of the Action of the Verb, 


another of the Neceſſity or Duty; as if one would ſay the 
Action that is to be done, which ſeems to be mark'd by the 
Word Gerund, which is taken from gerere, to do; whence it 
comes that pugnandum eft, is the ſame Thing as pugnare oportet ; 
and the Engliſb and French, which have not this, render it by 
the Infinitive, and a Word which ſignifies caught to be. II faut 
combattre ; and in Exgliſb, wwe ought to fight. 

But as Words do not always preſerve the Force for which 
they were invented, this Gerund in dum often loſes that Oporter, 
and preſerves only the Action of the Verb; Quis talia fands 
Temperet a Lacrymis ; That is to ſay, in fandb, or in fari talia. 

As for the Supine, we agree with thoſe GRAMMARIANS, 
that it is a Noun Subſtantive, which is paſlive ; whereas the 
Gerund in our Opinion is always active. 


— Tr 


CHAT. IX 
Of ParTicLts, or Manners of Worns. 


Circumſtance and Manner of Words are ſhown, 
And then to every Part of Speech are flown ; 

Or elſe they do denote of Words the State, 

And himw each Word to other does relate: 

Or Sentence e//e to Sentence they unite, 

And their Dependance on each other cite. 


i) ARTICLES (that is, little WORDS) or Manner of 

WORDS, have theſe ſeveral Offices: 1½, They ex 
preſs or ſignify the Circumſtance or Manner of Words ; as Ile 
you dearly ; explaining (when join'd to an Afirmation ) hory, 
when, where, or whether, or no one is, does, or ſuffers ; as 
be reads well ; he dances ſcurvily ; he fings now; the Play is 
e2ed here; it is a Doubt whether he ſings or not, It is join'd 


to 


By PARTICLES theſe /everal Things are done; 8 


n 


[1] We have already obſerved, that Caſes and Prepoſitions, 
or Foreplaced Words, were invented for the ſame Uſe ; that is, 
to ſhew the Relations, that Things have to one another. In 
all Languages theſe Relations are ſhewn by Prepoſitions. 


G 2 (2] The 
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the Town, but Matthew without,” er out of 1, &c. It connec 
Sentences ; as Roger vent to hir Country-houſe, and fludy'd they 
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to a QUALITY ; as, Be. very happy 3- he is always fortunate, 
a Woman truly loving is ever difupptinted; a Wife ſeldom ſcold. 
ing is very rare, &c. Tis ſometimes join'd to itſelf; as I lin 
very comfortably. © They farther denote, or ſhew the Safe of 
Words, and their Reference or Relation to each other; as Stephen 
gees over Hiehgate- Hill ; James arent under T emple- bar; Mary q 
#went through the Hall; Suſan went to Weſtminſter, from St. Mbecc 
Tamess Park ; the King dvells at St. Jams; Henry live n 


the «while: Seafor; Peter alſo actompanyd him; nor was ther: 
any thing wanting 3 neither did Ralph ay long behind, 

[2] They are therefore divided into three Sorts, or rather 
rang'd under theſe three Heads; the firſt ſnewing the May 
or Qualities of Words, by being added to them; the ſecond Ce. 


notes ſome Circumſtances of A ions, and joins Words to Work; Y 
and little Members of a Sentence to each other; the third joins wick 
Sentence to Sentence, as greater Members of a Period. wil 

i et: „ ee 
— iᷣſo 


[2] The Deſire Men have to ſhorten Diſcourſe, gave Riſe v. 
Adverts ; for the greateſt Part of theſe Particles, are only ty deed 
ſignify in one Word, what could not elſe be done without: hie 
Prefofition and a Nom; as Sapienter, for cum ſaftiuttia, 99 
Wiſdom ; bude, to Day, for in hoc die, in this Day. 

And this is the Reaſon, that in the vulgar Languages tl: 
greateſt Part of the verbs are generally more elegantly ex I. 
plain'd by the Neun and the Prepofition ; thus we rather The 
(we ſpeak generally, for it holds not always) vi#h I i 
with Prudence, with Pride, auith Moderation, than wiſely, . 
dintly, proud'y, moderately ; tho' in Latin, it is generally mot " hic 
elegant to uſe the Ave. I her 

Thence it is, that a Mun or Name, is often taken for u au- 
Adverb; as Inftir in Lotin, primam, or primo, | partin:, &. bat t 
Thus in French Daſſus, dbu, d: dans, which are indeed . Lot a 
Theſe two Sorts of Particles, which we have juſt remark'd o, 11 
are concern'd in the Objects of the Mind, not in the Acton Af. 
or Judgment. 

The ſecond Sort of Words which ſignify the Form of ou n 
Thoughts, and not properly their Objects, are the Conjunction A at. 
Joining · I vrdi, as et, non, wel, fi, ergo, &c. and, not, or, if, thett 
fore, becauſe if we conſider well, and reflect juſtly, we ſhall find they; 
that theſe Particles ſignify nothing but the very Operation d tan 
the Mind, which joins or diyoins Things, which we 1 ales ! 

WII 
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| Theſe from the other Parts of Speech are known, 

Becauſe before them they de ſtill d ſoun, 

By, with, for, through, from, of; and all 

Thoſe Names, which, ve the Perſonal ds call. | 

This Part of Speech is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt ; 

becauſe in good Senſe they cannot admit theſe Words, of, 70, 
, O, with, by, from, through nor the Perſonal Names, I, thou, 
he, ave, ye, they; for we. cannot ſay, of foolijbl,, to Jooliſl ih, 
fall, de. nor 1 foulifoly, aden foolply, be ali. 


os This faſt, with Affirmation and its Name, 
WP Maes perfect Senſe, as Peter ſlowly came 
Aud by its anſwering to the Qycſtion How, > > 
Aid in what manner, do they ſteer the Plough? 


You may know the firſt, by its making complete Senſe 
with one Affirmation and its Name; as, A Philaſeopher ſpeaks 
wiſely; 1 wiſe Man /ives happily. And by anſwering the 
Quefttion Heads? or after what Manner ? I his Part of Speech 
z (ometimes join'd to a Name or Quulity to expreſs their Manner, 
as,* 109 mu i: Phi ſopher : egregiru/ly impudent. But here in- 
deed,” and in moſt Caſes, a Word is expreſs'd or underſtood, to 
waich this alto relates. 


This Sort the Manner, Time, and Place imply, 
As by the following Scale you will deſcry. 


This Sort relates either to the Manner, Place, or Time: 
The firſt expreſies the Manner of big, doing, or ſuffering 
A&jalur:ly or Comparatively, „„ 


_ 


— —— L 


Which we conſider abſolutely or conditionally : for Example, 
| here is no Object in the World hes, out of our Mind; which 
uwers the Particle Non; but it is plain that it denote nothing 
but the Judgment which we, make, to ſhew that one Thing is 
not another. : pot: 
Thus Ne, which in Latin is a, Particle of Interrogation, As 
Alas, Do you Abit b is not the Object of our Mind, but only 
marks the Motion of our Soul, by which we deſire to know 
boaething.., And. the ſame may. be ſaid of all Wards of Inter- 
102ation, as gurs, qua, quod... 3 
Interjections are Words, that ſignify nothing without us, but 
iey are Words, or rather Sounds, which are more Natural 
than artificial, which expreſs the Emotions of our Souls; as 
ales ! wor's me! oh! &c. 
G 3 I. Abſo- 
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2. 
3. Likeneſs, or Equality; as /o, alike, as it were, as. 
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I. Abſolutely. 
Certainty ; as, Yerily, truly, undoubtedly. 
r FF Y ; as, Haypih, perhaps, by chance, per- 
chance, | 
Negation; as, Not, in xo wiſe. 
Natural Powers, or Habits; as Wiſely, /iberal!;, 


uftly. 
„ Stab Impreſſions; as, Brightly, naftily, bitterly, 
loudly, ſmoothly. 
Paſſions of 0 Soul; as, Merrily, joyfully ; as, Ha! 
ha! he! Wandringly, as Lo! O! ob ! Scom- 
| fully, as, Tuſb: Lovingly, as, 4+! Hatefully, as, 
Fch! Sorrowingly, as, Alas, ab! woe's me! 


II. Comparatively. 


Exceſs ; as, very, exceedingly, too much, more, muſt; 
as more hardly, moſt ſoftly. 
Defect; as, a/meft, well nigh, little laß, leaſt of all. 


4 5 or Inequality ; as otherwiſe, differently, 


far otherwiſe. 


III. Of Place. 


Preſence in a Place, anſwering to the Queſtion twhere 
as here, there, elſeaubere, every where, no where, 
Semewhere elſe, above, below, within, without ; 
or to the Queſtion with whom! as; together, at 
once, apart, ſeverally. 
Motion of a Place; as whence, hence, thenee. 
Motion towards a Place; as Whitherwards, hit ber- 
3 - ward, thitherwards, rt toward, upward, 
backward. 


or another Way, Tho' theſe are ſcarce to be al- 


| low'd Particles, or Manners of Words. 
The Term or End of Motion; as tvbirher, hither, 
88 2 7 thither, whi therto, bitherto. 


le ane Wo. Th Whither away, this, that, 


I. 


wy 


OFF 


FRO 


i. 
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IV. Of Time. 


oF Being in Time; as, when? either the Preſent, as, 
5 now, to day; the Paſt, as already, yeſterday, before, 
long fince, heretofore ; the Future, as to-morrow, 
| not yet, after, hereafter, henceforward. 
4 Duration and Continuance; how long? a long 2vhile, 
Of 5 ſlowly, quickly, ſhortly, hitherto. 

Viciflitude or Repetition, how often? ofter, ſome- 
: 


Denote 


times, ſeldom, daily; yearly ; by turns, alternately ; 
once, tice, thrice, ten times, &c. 


* 


Thoſe that are deriv'd from Qualities, which admit Degrees 
of Compariſon, do the ſame; as hardly, more hardly, moſt, or 
rer hardly. 


The ſecond Sort, that ſhew of Words the State, 
And bow each Mord to Others does relate, 

You in the following Catalogue will find, 

And hew its Uſe and Meaning 7s to each aſſign. 


OF] denotes Relations betwixt the Word that goes before, 
and the Word that follows it, whether that Word be 
Nome, Quality, or Affirmation; as, the Son of Adam: 
but this properly belongs to Conftrudion, to which we 
refer you. 

It ſignifies concerning, or the Object, or Matter about 
which you ſpeak or write; as, a Treatiſe of Virtue, or 
on or concerning Virtue. 

The Matter; as, a Cup of Gold. 

The Means, (or WITH) to die of Hunger. | 
. It ſignifies AMONG ; as, of Five Horſes Four were 

ind. 

THROUGH ; ii of Ged's great Mercy: But this 
is a Vulgariſm ; and ſcarce worth Notice. 

FROM, South of Windſor. 

OFF] ſignifies Separation and Diſtance, and has its Oppoſite 
in ON, which implies Continuation ; as, to put off, t9 
put on; He put off his Hat, he ſtood off to Sea. It ſig- 
nifies Delay ; He put me off from Day to Day, he is off 
and on with me. 

FROM] implies the Term from which, or Motion, and is op- 
pos Da as, He went from Hackney to London ; 
from Head to Foot, from firft to laſt, from hence to 
thence, bec. r 

G 4 It 
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It ſignifies OFF; as, He took me from the Ground, or 
from off the Ground, Out of Sincerity, //peak it hen 
my Heart. 

TO] (Unto, not much us'd) ſignifies Motion to, J go 7 Wind. 
ſor ; faithful to his Sovereign. 

IN] to Day, 7. e. in this Day, To- morroav. 

FOR] e had a thouſand Pounds to her Fortune. 

BEFORE} you promiſe me to my Face. 

ABOUT, or concerning] Speak to the Head ate 
aprecd on. 

TOWARDS] I thank you for your Kindneſs to me. 
E or until] The Meeting is put off to Novem- 

7 

In Compariſon OF] He is not hing to Hercules, or in 
Compariſon of Hercules. 

MAY, can or will] I have nothing to comfort me; 
i. e. that may, can, or will comfort me. 

TILL, or Until] is only ſpoken of Time; He play'd til 
Eight o' Click, 

Before] He wou'd nat remove his Quarters till (or un- 

| til) bis Cntributions were paid. 

FOR] denotes the Pur paſc, End, or Ie, Benefit or Damage 
for, Sc. George gert a Horſe for 77 aria the Adi 
cate Flead; for his Clicat. 

Oppos' d to again.] William is for me, John :; 


ag: inſt me, 

Fitneſs, Inconvenience, ] as, This Hat is tos little for 
LAY = 

Exchange, or trucking] as, He had Barley for li 
Hops. 


In place, or inſtead of] Harry did Duty for Jon. 
 Diltribution] I appointed one Rorm for every Compani 
Ta regard or conſideration of] as, He /iv'd 465 
eno g for his Eſtate. 
In conſideration of] James was reward:d for 4: 
Valgur. 
5 During] He was Captain of the Fort for Life. 
Notwithſtanding] For all his conceited Wiſdom, be 
was a Fool, 
BY] The ſeveral Meanings of this Word are ſeen in this Sen- 
| tence : He was flain by his Enemy, by (near, or befide) 
a Spring of Water, but wounded fir ft 2 his owen Fear, 
ard then by his Enemy Sabor. 
In] By Day, & Night. * dh 
| WITH] 


WI 


TH 


AF 


IN, 


AT 


or 
nn 


WIT 
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Shews the Inſtrument, or Means, and Concomitance ; 


eres fie, an , Send by e ME k, 


nd. ab pete cn ſs; Means, 0 or Medium, " but” 


ee 


um, tha! * it ſignifies the Moral ; 


and Faden likewiſe; as, 7 he, Beam, of the Sun with 
incredible Speed paſs from Heaven, through the Air to 
the Earth, endw'd with Light: and Heat, by (with, 
through) 0e it comforts ut, and quickens the Plants, 
ahi God has fer a is, and Hun torus ys our 


. | e. ad bil Chyy. . A hd io 
5 ABTER} oppoles - barore, + relates to Time and n the; * 
ſeriority b of the former, and Inferiority of the latter: 


a Markſman at SB9Ftiw 


Alter Chriſtimas, ene Hillary Term; * re is 
A the Mayor. 


For] She pines * Addn: 


IN, I ayers denotes Time, Place, the Manner of being, th nk. 
ing, doing; with the Motive, Cauſe, or Means of doing; 
John Ii o in rh Cu Milliam vet ante: cha Ci 
in ¶ inter; in the City. 


Poſture, Diſpoſition] To fand in @ decent Poſture ; he 


he is in his Cl:ak. 


The Mayve]_ He. d. it in Revenge. 5 
Among] Harry has not Scbriety in all his Meditations. 
Manner of Change] He changes Water into Wine. 


AT] implies Nearneſs to a Place, Time, Price; the Inſtru- 
ment, Cauſe, Manner, Sc. At School, at Weſtminſter, 
at the beginning, at the bottom, 


ny Street. 
: What 


Net, cloſe by] Ae et,, at ihe End 
4 He diſpus d 9 N eats | at 525 


do yh JH this t, 
WITH] He: Ways 1 a 6 094, it Dice. 
l 
r Phe Flute ; Peter ts 


According(s 
On, or LU 


i Og 


Employment] J be at Study, at Supper, at Prayers. 


WARD] is always put after a Word; as toward, homexward, 
Heawn-ward, and implies to. 


Aﬀter theſe former Particles ſtill ſet 
The Perſonal Names, all in the following State. 


ary Th Perſonal Names coming after any of theſe Particles, are 
to be put in their r, State ; as, before me, not I, ag air f 


Him, not He ; after Whom, not Who, 


G5 There 
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There are many more of this ſort, but we ſhall be content 
with theſe, as well as Dr. Vallis, ſince abandamtly fufficient 
for our End: For the reſt, we ſhall refer ow to a Treatiſe 
of our Engliſh Particles, which we ſhall as a Supple. 
ment to the Study of the V * as 7 urſelinus, and 
others, have dane to that of the La 


By the third Sort of 3 is Heaun 
How Sentences Dependance may be known, 
And to each other Sentences que join. 


The third Sort of theſe Particles, or Manners of Werd, 
join Sentences together, and let us: ſee by that the Relation of 
one Notion to another, and the Dependance of one Sentence 
on another; as, and, alſo, ſo as; nor, neither, but, 2x agate ne 
vertheleſs, however, otherwiſe ; if f ſave, except, tho, althy, 
whereas, fince, likewiſe, thereupon, &c. | 

What elſe is neceſſary to be known in Grammar, concerning 
theſe Particles, will be ſhewn in the following Part of our Di- 
viſion of Grammar, under the Title of Sentences. 


The End of the Third Part. 


Of SENTENCES. 


At leaſt, Three Words a Sentence muſt contain, 
Which muſt ſome Sentiment or Thought explain, 


SENTENCE comprehends at leaſt Three Words, by which 
A ſome Sentiment or Thought of the Mind is exfteſfs'd ; 
Nor can it be without one Affirmation, and a Name ſig- 
nifying the Subject of that Afirmation, i. e. a Name of which 
bmething is affirm'd ; as, a Tye is abominable. 

[1] The Conſtruction of the Sentence, is the regular Con- 
nection of the Words in the Form of Nature, which is generally 
more regarded by the Engliſb, and other Modern Languages, 

lan by thoſe of the Antients. | 
4 


Ii] As we have done in our Notes on the Parts of Speech, or 
Wark ſo we ſhall here add the general Notion. of Grammar 
m the Syntax, or Conſtruction of Words together in a Sentence, 
according to thoſe Principles of the Art which we have drawn 
from Reaſon eſtabliſhed. 

The Conſtruction of Words is generally diſtinguiſh'd into 
Concord and Government ; the firſt, by which the Words ought 
to agree among themſelves; and the ſecond, when one cauſes 
any Alteration in the other. 

The firſt, generally ſpeaking, is the ſame in all Languages, 
cauſe it is the natural Order, which is in the general Uſage, 
te better to diſtinguiſh our Diſcourſe. 

Thus the Diſtinction of the Two Numbers, Singular and 
Paral, is the Reaſon why the Adjective is to agree with the 


T F>obſtantive in Number; that is, that one be put either in the 


vingular or Plural, as the other is. Becauſe the SubParciwe is 
e Subject that is confuſedly, tho' directly mark'd by the A4. 
jective . 


5 


132 NOTES. 
zedtive, If the Subſtantive marks mary, there are many Subjech de 
of the Lo . mark'd by the najecti ve, and by Confequence It rel: 
ought to be in the Plural Number, as Homines decbi, learn:; 
Men, But there being no Termination in the 2. /ity in ug. ha: 
1:4, to diſtinguiſh the Number, it is only imply'd in Reaſon, 1 Ad 
the ſame Word ſignify ing the Singular, as well as Plural Numbe-, W the 

The Diſtinction of the Maſculine and Feminine Gender, o. {MW jec 
liges the Languages which have diſtinct Terminations, to have ſor 
a Concordance or Agreement between the Name and Quali, 
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or Subſlantive and Adjedive in Gender, as well as Number. no 

The Verbs, or Affirmations, for the fame Reaſon, are to agree co 
with the Nowns and Pronouns, or Names, and Perſonal Nan: be 
in Number and Perſon. Le 


— — 


ä 


But if at any Time, in Reading, you meet with any Thug T 
that may appear contrary to theſe Rules, it is by a Figure d be 
Diſcourſe ; that is, by having ſome Word underitood, or by th 
conſide ug the Thoughts more than the Words themſelves ; « MW 4: 
we ſhall ſee anon. ny " 

The Conſtruction of Government, on the contrary; is h. MW ta 
titel arbitrary; and, for that very Reaſon, is different in al WW ac 
Languages. For one Language forms their Government or MW de 
Regimen by Ca/es ; others make uſe of little Signs or Paricls WW # 
in theif place, which yet do not mark all the Caſes; as i to 
French and Spanifh, they have only 4 and 2, which mark the 

Genitive and Dative Caſes; the Halians add da, for the Ab. 

ktive, the Engliſb have of, to, for, from, by, &c. yet none for tc 
the Accuſative, and the ſame ſometimes for Two Caſes. Here WW v 
you may lock back to what has becn ſaid on the Caſes, an 4 
forward to What may be added in the Appendix of Prepoſitions 


to the ſhort Remark on them in their Places. 7 
Yet it will not be amiſs to obſerve ſome general Maxim, 
which are of great uſe in all Languages. u 


The Firft, T hat there is no Nominative Caſe, or firſt Stat 
of the Name in any Sentence, which has not a Reference to fone I 
Verb or Afirmaticn, either expreſs'd or underſtood ; becauſe ve I 
never talk merely to mark the bare Objects of our Conception, 
but to expreſs our Sentiments of what we conceive, which i 
the Office of the Verb or Affirmation to mar. 5 

The Seccud, That there is no Verb or Afirmation, which las 
not its Name or Nominative Caſe either expreſs'd or underſtood, 
b>cauſe it is the proper Office of the Verb to affirm ; and there- 
fore it muſt have ſomething to affirm of, which is the Said 
or the Nominative of the Verb: tho' before an Inſinitive thei 
is an Accuſative, (not a Nominative Cauſe) as, Scio Petrum (c 

dot um 
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aum, I know Peter to be learned. But this of the Accuſative 
relates ahly-to thoſe Languages which have that Caſe. 

The Third, That there can be no Aajecti ve or Quality, which 
has not a Reference to fome Subftantrue or Name, becauſe the 
Adjective marks confuſedly the Sub/tantive or Name, Which is 
the Subject of the Form that is diſtinctily mark'd by the Ad- 
jective or Quality ; as Docfus, learn d, muſt have regard to 
ſome Man who is learned. | 

The Fourth, "That there never is a Genitive Caſe, which is 
not govern'd by ſome other Name or Noun, becauſe that Caſe 
continually marks that which: is as the Poſſeſſor; ſo that it muſt 
be govern'd by the Thing poſſeſs d. For this Reaſon, both in 
Latin and Greek, this 2 6 is never govern'd properly by a Verb. 
This Rule is with more Difficulty Apply'd in the vulgar Tongues, 
becauſe the Particle or Sign / Which is properly the Sign of 
the Geritive Caſe, is ſometimes put for the Prepoſition /, and 
de French, for ex and de. ; | 

The Fab, That the Government of Verbs is oftentimes 
taken from divers Sorts of References, included in the Caſe, 
according to the Capriciouſneſs of Cuſtom, or Uſage, . which yet 
does not change the ſpecifick Reference of each Caſe, but only 
ſhews, that Cuſtom has made choice of his of that, according 
to Fancy. | 4 1550 ALT 

Thus in Latin we ſay, Twvare aliquem, and Opitulari alicui; 
for theſe are Two Verbs of id, becauſe it pleas d the Latins- 
to regard the Government of the firſt Verb, as the Form, to 
which the Action paſſes; and that of the ſecond, as a Caſe of 
Attribution, to which the Action of the Verb has a Reference. 

Thus in French they ſay, Serwvir quelgu'un, and Servir & 
quelque Choſe, to ſerve one, to ſerve for, or to a Uſe. 

Thus in Spauiſb the greateſt Part of the Verbs Active govern 
indifferently a Dative, and an Accuſative Coſe. yi 

Thus the ſame Verb may receive ſeveral Governments; as, 
Praſtare alicui, or aliput; and thus they, for Example y, 
Exipere mortt aliquim, or aliguem à morte, and the lige. 

Sometimes theſe different Regimens of the Verbs cauſe an 
Alteration in the Senſe, in which the Uſe of a Language muſt 
be conſider'd; as, for Example, in Latin, Cawere alicui, ta 
watch, or be careful of the Preſervation of one; but cawere 
aliguem, is to be aware of him, But in this we muſt always 
have a particylar Regard to the Uſage of all Languages. 

We have in the Text ſaid what is neceſſary for the Know- 
ledge of the Figures of Speech, to which we refer yoũ. 

: [2] Theſe 


' 
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A Sentence is, or ſunple, or 


Still in the firſt, One AFFIRMATION's found, 
And of the Sujet teo, One NAME expreſs'd, 
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N Or ander ſtoad, as is by all confifs'd. 
© Sentences are twofold, /imp/e and ; a ſimple Sentence 
+8 is, where there is but one AFFIRMATION and one NAME 


of the Subje2 of that ¶ Hir mation, either eapreſi d or under ſtood. 


A compound Sentence i; of Tavo camp d, 
Or more, by Particles together clos'd ; 
Or by comjunive Qualities cb d, 
As in th Examples you may quickly find. 
A compound Sentence is made up of Tuo or more 
Sentences join'd to each other by ſome Particles or conjunive 
QUALITY; as, Pride, and thou walk:ff. This is the Max 
who did the Savage hill. 


Of the Conſtruftion of NAMES. 


The NAME, the Subje of the AFFIRMATION, 
Before it generally aſſumes its Station, 


The Name or Perſonal Name, of which the Affirmation af. 
firms ſomething, is generally plac'd in Confirufion before the 
HLffermation ; as, I am happy. Suſan loves Roger. The Parſon 
preaches. The Book ts read. 


Except Command, or Queſticn be imply'd, 
Then to the Name Precedence is dum d. 
But if may, can, ſhall, will, ought, wou'd 2 do, 
Before the principal Affirmation go, 
Then dbes the Name between them take its Place, 
Elſe will the Style want all its proper Grace. 


 Rxcept when a QAueſticn, Command, Permiſſion, or Conceſſion, 
be implied; for then the Name is put after the fir mation, or 
betwixt one of the Nine Affirmations; Do, may, can, will, /hal!, 
eught, &c. as, Does Stephen write ? Will ye d part? Burn 1? 
Burneft thou? or, Deſt thou burn ? &c. 


Tf of the Nine, Tao do at once precede 

The principal Affirmation, then take heed 

The Name between thoſe Tavo obtain its Lot, 
Cou'd I have gone? cou'd Cælia have forgot ? 


* 
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Bat if the principal Affirmation have two of the Nine before 
it, then the Name is ſet between them; as, 

Cau d Cælia have forgotten me, foon 

Might Roger hate gone out of Town # 

When the Command the ſecond: Perſon taker, 

The Pers'nal Name then no Appearance makes. 


When the Command, Permiſſion, Conceſſion, &c. is in the 
ſecond Perſon, the Perſonal Name, which uſually goes before 
the Affirmation, is often omitted or underſtood ; as burn, for 
turn thou ; or you, Or ye 

In other Perſdns there 5 is frequently a Circumlocution by the 
Affirmation /et; as, let me burn; let him burn; ler them burn. 
Let him aſt as often as he will, he never pull obtain. 
Lit me do what I will, it is to no purpoſe. As for aft I, or aft 


be, &c. never ſo often, &c, it is a Barbariſm, and never us'd by 
wy good Author, 


When did, might, ſhou'd, wou'd, cou'd, and bad and were, 
IF imply ; — alfo after there | 
The Affirmation goes before the Name; 
By way of Emphaſis /i do the ſame. 
f. When the paſſing, or paſt Times of de, may, can, will, fall, 
he baue, am, the Place of, or implies g the SHE ſet 
n IB after the 4 tion, and alſo there is us'd; as, Had be (for 5 
he had) Ad, he had obtain'd. Had 7 (for if 1 had) heard this, 
Javou'd not hu been fo c Were [a Prize, I word. 
gvers better, There fell a thouſand Mer on the Spot. There 
# Cold in the Te, (or Cold is in the Ice.) The ſame is likewiſe 
done by way of Emphaſis ; as, It was Mordaunt, who conguer d. 


ce 
E 
} 


ht was the Church that fell. 
This happens ſometimes, when there are none of theſe Cen- 
fderations ; as, /aid I, ſaid be, then follew'e Belvidera. 
N 
* To, and an Affirmation of? we know 
2 Will for the Name to th Affirmation go : 
7 Aud to a Sentence we the ſame allow. 


Inftead of the Name that goes before the Affirmation, and of 
which the latter affirms ſomething, ſometimes another Afir- 
mation, with to before it, ſupplies its Place, as having ſome- 
thing affirm'd of it; 35, to dance is wholeſome; to play is d 
e to confider is uſeful. 

A whole Sentence is the ſame ; as, That the Day is broke, 
ut i evident, fince the Sun ſbines. In ſhort, whatever will anſwer 
to 


1 
} 
ö 
4 
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Name to the Affirmation. et ro 2 ee ne ds 

The Pers'nal Name, or follows, or precedes, + + - > Y 

Ev as the Name; itſelf purſues, or lead. * 

4 MSI N f 53462 "wh dur n 

The leading Stute of the Perſonal Name is ſet before, or after Nach o 
the Affirmation, according to the foregoing Rules of Names; 

as, 1 read, heareſt thou ? Kc. ES 7 FARO . 
0 Affirmation, which its Ad extend. The 
1: 1 To ſomething ole, fill after it commands, An; forms f 


| 2+ 8 Name, to which that Aion does relates 1 - 1 the Sit 
Al Roger ſpurns me, with bis uſual Hate. Ir, £ 
As the Name, when it ſignißes the Subject: of which ſome. tber th 
thing is affirm'd by the I Hr mation, goes before the Affrmi. niaati 
tion, (except before excepted) ſo a Name is always plac'd after Head 
the Affirmation, which fignifies.the Thing to which the Action 4% av 
of the Affirmation immediately relates; as, I read & Bbot; A wr 
/ ²—˙ꝓꝓ—˙ 2A 7 
Thus che following State of the Perſonal Names "generally 
are ſet after the Affirmation, and the Particle; ta, Kart ef, &, 
tho' whom generally goes befare the Athrmation ; FO \ Martin 


i the Man whom I Jaw laſt. Aug; N 
Nee 4442 2361 4. 3:44 3D ud ads 49: 5 
1.4 Theſe Names diſfinguiſb d are iy what and.who? .. mult | 


* 


J 224) 4nd whom..and what >a the Examples ſbeav.. a7 


"Theſ® Two Names are aſt 7 known "or cinddgulſh d by a 
8 4oby ? or vd and A Pant ahi? 
The firſt Name anfwers to'the Queſtion. ch ® or WB? 2, nec. 
who' reads? Ani Ii what Bur? che Fit; on ths contra. Hess 


. . | i ſays h 
what & TI read? Anſw. the Book; Whom abc; the Fire Burn ?' / 
Anſw. Robert. e N as 
00. SENT 15 neee e eee CLIg in Ofc 

But, en the Aion aun 4 all relate, #8 > £0006137200 
Panther, but in the Subj. terminate. © 
y ' ns 7 +4 + 20/7 I 1 4 ; 
* No Name the Affirmation then ,, 3 
7 To falloæv it, but in "itſelf" expires: 4 | Ts V YN 


All the Buſtle ſome GRAMMARIANS have en about MW Afin 
Vert Mintrr, is\diſpatch'd- in theſe four Lines, that; is in this I or, . 
one Rule; that when the Action of the Affirmation does not da. 
extend dt relate to any other Perſon or Thing but termir ate; ¶ ber o 
in the Subjekt, there is no Name requir d after it'; ad, I grieve, 

T Teojce, 1 fit, I run, Tftand, & c. n oY zn 
nnn er #8 836343 mt , 


” _ a 645 & 
3 | 
1 9 44 & 4 "1 [ 11 0 = < Candid bs g 
N * dg & . o . . i % - * * «i Wa 
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Of the Conſtruction of AFFIRMATIONS. 


This very nearly relating to the former, ſeems to demand 
Fur next Conſideration, both indeed being interwoven with. 
ach other. | 


The Afirmation always muſt agree 


In Number and Perſon with the Name you'll ſee. 


The Affirmation muſt agree with the Name of which it af- 
frms ſomething in Number and Perſon ; That is, if that be of 
the Singular or Plural, this muſt be ſo too; if that be of the 
firſt, ſecond, or third Perſon, this muſt be of the fame, whe- 
tier the Number or Perſon be expreſs'd by the Ending or Ter- 
mination, or by the nine Affirmations diſcours'd of under the 
Head of Affirmations; as, I write cr as write, thou writeſft or 
&ft awrite, he writes or does aurite; ave, ye, and they write or 
& write: Not I awriteſ?, he <vrite, &c. 

When of two Names (tho) each be Singular) 8 
We ought aſſirm, the Affirmations are 
Moſt juftly in the Plural {cen taper. 


But when the Affirmation relates to, or affirms of two fore- 
going Names, tho' they are both of the Singular Number, 
muſt be of the Plural; as, rhe King and Queen are happy, not. 
is happy. 

Its a lame Allowance of a late Author of Grammar, that it 
may be alſo of the Singular in Fng/i, ſince he is forc'd-to ſalve 
the Soleciſm, by underſtanding other Words to make up the. 
Defect; as in this, His Juſtice and Goodneſs avas great; that is, 
lays he, His Juſtice vas great, and his Goodneſs wwas great. 

An Affirmation may be ( at our Eaſe J 

Or Singular, o Plural, as you pleaſe, 

When to a NAME of Number it is join'd, 
7% flill the Name you Singular ab find. 


A Name of Number, or whoſe Meaning implies more than 
one or many, tho' it be itſelf of the Singular Number, the 
Affirmation may yet be in the Plural; as, the MO B is unruly, 
or, the MOB are unruly; the Convocation are debating, or 15 
debating. The Affirmation agreeing ſometimes with the Num- 
ber of the Name, and ſometimes with the Signification. 

When tauo Affirmations are together ſeen,  ' 

Then muſt the Particle (to) be ſet beteween, . 

Except let, bid, dare, help, a ail tbe Nine. IE: 
en 
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When two Affirmations follow one another, the Particle 65 
ought to be ſet between em, except db, will, ſhall, may, car 
with their paſſing or paſt Times, did, pon d, aon a, cou W 
might and muff. Add to theſe, ler, bid, dare, and help, and i 


perhaps ſome few others. — 
: g lul i 

Have, am, or be, with paſſive Qual'iy jrin'd, aliant 

Or with a Quality that Being does intend, | Things. 


All Suffering and Being does expreſs 
That the Britannick Language will confeſs. 

Hawe, am, or be, join'd to a Quality, expreſs all manner of 
Being, or Suffering in our Tongue, which has no other way 
of doing it. They are ſet before Qualities of all ſorts, and A P 
even Names. its Att 
There is no Change of the Perſonal or Numeral Termina- I **. 41 
tons, when the Affirmation ſignifies Command, or is preceded _ 0 
by if, that, tho", alths', whether, and ſometimes by other Par- r, 


1 ward) 
ticles. 14 M. 
Of the Conſtruction of QuALIT1ES. prefix” 
The Qualities i Engliſh m claim liy, 0 

The Place immediately before their Name. to all 


Tho' in Nature we think of the Name before the Quality, I or hr. 
yet in Erg/;/b, Qualities are generally plac'd befere the Nan 
to which they belong, or of which they expreſs the Manner: 

Except an Affirmation comes between 

As in the following Example's feen. 
Unleſs when an Affirmation comes between the Quality and 
the Name; as, Tuft art 7 hou, O Gd and righteous are thy 
Judgment; or, GOD 7s juft, and his Judgments are righteous. 
Qtherwiſe when it comes alone, without its Attendants, which 
it governs, it always goes immediately before its Name; as, 
A good Man is rarely to be found, a good Woman much more 
rarely, Good Men are valuable Feels in a Commonwealth ; 
good Women mate good Wives. Good Things are only /o in 

Poetic Diction with peculiar Grace 

Allows the Name (not Profe ) the foremoſt Place. 

The Quality rarely in Profe is ſet after the Name, but in 

Verſe tis beautiful and harmonious; as, Hail, Bard divine! 
Bat when there are more Qualities than one 
T hat come together, or together join; 
Or elſe ane Duality with its govern'd Train; 
T hen do they follows the preceding Name. 


fo 


— 
* 


2 
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But when there are more Qualities than one come together 
tho! collaterally join'd, or one Quality with its dependin 
Words, it generally comes after the Name; as, 4 Mar bot 
wiſe and valiant, a Man exceeding wiſe and valiant ; a Man 


fl in many Things. But then we likewiſe ſay, a wiſe and 
akiant Man, an exceeding wiſe Man, a ſeilful Man in many 


Things, 
A Name and all its Qualities unite, 
And form one Word, as all the Learned write; 
But when theſe ſeveral Ward's in one conſpire, 
They then ſome ather Quality require. 

A Name with its Qualities (or any governing Word, with 
its Attendants) is as one compounded Word; on which theſe 
join'd Names and Qualities aſſume another Quality, as if they 
were one Word, (and theſe being join'd, another; and ſo, on- 
ward) as, a Man, an old Man; a wiſe old Man, a very wiſe 
odd Man, three wiſe old Men. Here to the NAME Man is 
prefix'd a, which is of the Quality-kmd ; and then to the Qua- 
liy, old is added; and to that an; then wiſe, very wiſe; and 
to all theſe aggregated or incorporated Words the Quality a, 
or three, is prefixed. 


Tao Sorts of Qualities from Names db flow, 
Aud both before their Names dire&ly go. 


There are two Sorts of Qualities (as we have obſery'd under 
that Head) which are deriv'd immediately from Names, and 
go immediately before them, ſupplying the Place of almoſt all 
the Manners of Words or Particles; the firſt we call Poſe fiwes 2 
And this is form'd from almoſt all Names, Singular or Plural. 
By adding (s), or (if the Pronunciation requires it) ('s), it im- 
plies the as the Particle of ; as, Man's Nature, the Nature 
Man; Mens Nature, or the Nature of Men; Vurgit's Poems, &c. 

The ſame is done when an aggregated Name occurs, (that is, 
a primary Name with its Attendants ;) for a formative (] of 
the Poſſeſſive is put after the whole te; as, the King's 
Gurt, or the Court of the King ; the King of Spain's Court, or, 
the Curt of the King of Spain: For the (i) is put after the whole 
Aggregate, (b. King of Spain) as after one gie Nat, 

A, or an, immediately woe place | 
Be the NAME, a Man, an Hour, a Face, 

> if amther QUALETY. come in, 

i mah far the x and Name .. 


— + A 


The 
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The Quality: a, or an, is generally plac'd immediately he. 
fore the Name; as, a Man, an arm, = Mountain !: But if any 
other Quality comes with it, it muſt be plac'd generally between 
the (a) and the Name; as, à good Man, a black Harſe. Bir 
e) is ſometimes ſet between the other Quality and the Name, 
as many a Man, newer. Man. (A) is always before the dun 
gular Number, but (24:) before both Singular and Plural. 


The Conſtruction o PARTICLES; er, the Manners 
of Worps. 


We have ſnewn under the Head of Patil, or iy IE ef 
Ward, that beſides Names! Qualitias, and {fo nations, there 
is another Part of Speech, which denotes the Reference and 
Relation of Names. to Names, Names to Are. tions, and the 
Connections of Sentence to Sentence: For this Reaſon we have 
divided them into three Sorts; the Firſt ſhews the Circumſtances 
or Manners of Words, which are join d to ve Fan, of. h 


7. g after Affirmations we gd, 
But b:fore Qonlities ave aneſtiy (or. | 


This firſt Sort are generally ut after the Affirmation whoſe 
Manner it does express; as, Cyithia. danced admirably ; P:ter 
Spoke learnedly ; N othy ac 720 finely ; Horry fought lately. 
But it 15 ſet before Qualities; as, Rabert was my oper; Ss 3 Jol 
is extremely rich, very fich. 

121 Secondly, All Names, Pudliies, an Alen, ' have 
various States, Relations and References to each other, Which 
are moſtly expreſs” sd by theſe Particles, of; to „Jon, from, O! 
by; with, through, &c. Theſe are at lealt of the moſt frequent 
Uſe; the reſt we ſhall treat of in a Diſcourſe by itſelf, - as we 


1 Ar obſerw d under et An 7 will render 
| A RSS * ; 18 > C1 $1 as the 
* FI AAA EFT") ME ai * 71 — 


125. Theſe ſes erat. States or "Relation of Wie to 1 
ref: in Latin, by ;var in ? the Terminatians' * n ing, d 
98 1775 five Ae ay's, g . were dd afes, a ca- 


Latin, and double the Number in Greek, all express d. by theſe 
few Englih iger: the firſt State of. or the New itſelf, 5 
call'd the Nominatue Gaje'i If Things were always wdbiider d 
ſeparately from. ane anothar l Names wo only the two 
Changes of Number and Gender to the QU A TIES. 
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the Uſe more plain; as, O! God! the Memorial of thy Lowe 


to Sons of Mer, from the Beginning of the World, to this Day, 


is recorded with Thankfulneſs in the Hearts of the Religious. All 


F theſe Particles in this Sentence ſhew the Relation or Reference 
of Name to Name, and their Connection, in that Manner, with 
each other. 


Botaveen the Words whoſe Reference they expri 2 
Th-#e Particles demand the certain Place. 


Theſe Particl „ which denote the Dependance of one 


thing on another, or the Reference or Relation of one Word 
to another, malt naturally be plac'd betwixt them whoſe 
| Relation and Dependance it is to expreſs; as we may obſerve 


in the following Liſt. 
i OF 


— 


But ſince they are often conſider d ith Regard to the Rela- 
tion they have, to one another, the giving of divers Termina- 
tions or V'ndings to Nane, Which are call'd Ciſes, are made 
uſe of in ſome Languages to expreſs theſe Relations. 

It muſt be confets'd, that the Ge and the Latin are (we 
think) almoſt the only Languages in which the Names have 


| what are properly call d Caſes, that is, in which theſe Relations 


are expreis'd by the difterent Endings of the ſame Words ; but 


zs there are ſome ſort of Virtual Caſes, or States in all Lan- 


guages, (eſpecially in the Pronouns or Perſonal Names, as we 
have obſerwU) and becauſe without that the Connection of Diſ- 
courſe, which is call'd Conſtruction, would not be well under- 
ſtood; 'tis in a great meaſure ncceſſary, for the right under- 
ſanding of any Language wv, hatſocver, to know what is meant 
by the Caſes, or States of the Names ; - which we ſhall here en- 
deavour to explain with all the Ferſpucutty we are able, keeping 
to the old I of them, and applying them to the new. 


' Of. the firſt State, or Nominative Caſe. 


The ſimple Poſition of the Name is call'd the N:minative, 
which indeed is not propetly a Cale, tho“ it be a State) but 
the Matter from which the Caſes are, form- d, by the various 
Changes of the firit Termination, or Ending of the Name. Its 
chief Uſe is to be ſet before the Vert or mation, to be the 
Subject of the Propoſition in Diſcourſe; „ . regit me, the 
Lord gOVerns me; Deus exauait me, God hcars me, or my 


Prayer, 
of 
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Of the Vacative. l 


When we name the Perſon to whom we ſpeak, or any othe 
Thing to which we apply ourſelves, as if it were a Perſon, ty 
Name does by that acquire a new Relation, which is ſometing 
mark'd by a Termination different from that of the Nominatin, 
and which is called Yocative, from vocare, to call; and thy 
from Dominus in the Nominative, they make Demine in the J. 
cative ; of Antonius, Antoni. But as that was not very neceſ 
ſary, ſince the Nminative might be us'd in the place of the 
Vecative, it has happen'd, 1½, That this different Terminatiq 
of the Neminative is not us'd in the Plural Number. 24%, Thy 
even in the Singular Number, it is only us'd in the ſecond De. 
clenſion of the Latin Tongue. zal, That in the Greet (When 
it is more common) the Nominative is often us'd for the J. 
cati ve, as may be ſeen in the Greeh Verſion of the P/aln: 
From whence St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Hebrews, cits 
theſe Words, to prove the Divinity of CHRIST, 64»; 
& beg; where 'tis plain, that # 8:3 is a Nominative for a Ve. 
cative; ſince the Senſe is not, God is thy Throne, but, Th 
Throne, O God, &c. 4thly, In fine, Nominatives are ſome. 
times join'd to Vocatives, as, Domine, Deus meus! Nate me 
wires, mea magua Potentia folus! 

All theſe Difficulties, in this and other Caſes, in the Latix and 
_ Greek are avoided by the Signs expreſs'd with Eaſe, without 
ſtudying the various Terminations of ſo many Thouſands 
Names; which are inſiſted upon, only for the Information «& 
the Student in the general Notion of the Grammar of the At- 
Cient Tongues, and the Analogy of Ours to them. 


Of the Genitive Caſe. 


The Caſe is ſo call'd from Genus, Kindred or Family, be 
cauſe tis us'd to expreſs Alliances of Blood between Perſons; 
beſides, it imports great Variety of other Relations betwec 
Things, as well as Perſons. For the Relation of one I hing 
to another, in any manner whatever, has occaſion'd, in the 
Languages that have Caſes, a new Termination in the Name 
or Nouns, which is call'd the Genitive (as we have faid) i 
expreſs that general Relation which is after diverſify'd into it 
veral Species, ſuch as the Relations are of the Whole to its Part; 
as Catut Hominis z of Parts to the Whole, as Homo craffi capit's; 
of the Subject to the Accident or Attribute, as Color Reſæ, Mi 
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| ricordia Dei; of the Accident to the Subject, as Puer optimæ 
T 1:colis ; of the Efficient Cauſe to the Efes, as Opus Dei, Ora- 
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tio Ciceronis ; of the Effet to the Cauſe, as Creator Mundi; 
of the final Cauſe to the EFect, as Potio Soporis ; of the Matter 
to the Compound, as Vas auri; of the Olject to the Acts of 
the Soul, as Cogitatio Belli, Contemptus Mortis; of the Poſſeſſor 
to the Things poſſeſſed, as Pecus Melibæi, Divitie Craffi ; of 
the Proper Name to the Common, or the Individual to the & pe- 
cies, as Oppidum Londini. 

And as amongſt all theſe Relations there is ſome oppoſite, 
which ſometimes occaſions Equivocal Terms, (for in theſe 
Words, Vulnus Achillis, the Genitive Achillis may ſignify either 
the Relation of the Subject, and then 'tis taken paſſively for the 
Wound which Achilles has received; or the Relation of the 
Cauſe, and then tis taken actively for the Wound which A. 


| chilles gave ;) ſo in that Paſſage of St. Paul, Certus ſum quia 


neque Mors, negue Vita, &c. poterit nos ſeparare a Charitate Dei 
in Chriſto Jeſu, Domino Noftro, &c. The Genitive Dei, has 
been underſtood two different Ways by Interpreters; thoſe who 
have aſcrib'd to it the Relation of the Object, believing, that 
in this Paſſage was meant the Love which the Ele& bear to God, 
in Jeſus Chriſt ; whilſt Others (who have aſcrib'd to it the Re- 
lation of the Subject) do underſtand by the Paſſage aforeſaid, 
the Love of God to the Ele in Jeſus Chript. 

Tho' the Hebrew Names are not declin'd by Caſes, the Rela- 
tion expreſs'd by the Cenitive, does notwithſtanding cauſe a 
Change in the Names, tho' quite different from that of the 
Greek and Latin; for, in theſe Languages, the Change is in the 
Word gowern'd, but in the {ebreaw, in the Word governing. 

In the Vulgar Tongues they make uſe of a Sign to expreſs 
the Relations of this Caſe, as F in Engli/, de in French, &c. 
as Deus, (rod, of C; Dieu, de Dieu. 

What we have ſaid (that the Gerizive made uſe of) to denote 
the Relation between the Proper Name and the Common, or, 
which is the ſame "Thing, between the Individual and the Spe- 
cies, is much more common in the vulgar Tongues. For in 
Latin the C:mmen and the Proper Name, are frequently put in 
the ſame Caſe, by Appoſition, as 'tis call'd, as Urbs Roma, 
Fluvius Thameſis, Mons Parnaſſus ; but we ordinarily fay, The 
City of Rome, the Hill of Parnaſſus ; but we ſay the River 
Thames, as well as of Thames. 

Of the Dative Caſe. 

There is yet another Relation, which is that of the Thing 

to the Benefit or Damage of which other Things have a Rela- 


don. 
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tion. This in the Languages which have Caſes is call'd th, 

Dative Caſe, which is alſo us'd ſo many other Ways, that w 

hardly poſſible to mention the Particulars : Commodare Soemt, 

to lend to Socrates; Utilis Reipublica, uſcful to the Comma As « 

avealth ; Perniciaſus Eccleſſc, pernicious to the Church; Pramit I, An 

tere Amico, to promiſe a Friend or to a Friend; 25 % Ply Name 

toni, it ſcemed good to Plato; Aﬀenis Regt, related to the King be, follow! 
In Enelih we expreſs this Caſe, or that which is equivalent y 1s 0 

it, by the Sign 7e, or Vr, which uſually do or may come bet em 

it, tho' the ſame Signs are likewiſe us'd to what is the Accu. depend 


tive and the Ablative in the Latin. l. a | 
e 
Of the Accaſative. 2. Of 


The Verbs or Affirmations that expreſs Action, which pai ih © 
from the Agent, as to beat, to break, to heat, ro lowe, te hit, he 5. 
have Subjects that receive theſe Things or Objects which the; 7 
regard: For if I beat, I muſt beat ſomething ; and ſo of t The 
reſt. So that it is plain, that theſe Verbs or Affirmation Miſa. Of 
require after em a Name, to be the Subject or Object of e The 


Action they expreſs. And hence it is, that in the Langue V. 
which have the Caſes, the Names have a Termination they cal Ws. Of ? 
' Accuſativve, as emo Deum, I love God; Cæſar wicit Pompeiun, AC 


Cæſar a Va glb Pompey. 
There is nothi ing in Ezg/;4 to diſtinguiſh this Caſe from Dalla. 
Nominative, or rather to di iſtinguich this State of the Name fren Langu; 
the firſt; but as we almoſt ever place the Words in their nat ith th 
Order, they are caſily diſcover'd, becauſe the Nominative ich ſo 
fxit State) is generally before, and the Accuſative after the Ved Mhoin'd \ 
or Affirmation; as 7he Aing [ves the Quten, and The Dun; t 
leaves the Ring. The King is the Nominative in the firſt Plat, Io be ji 
and the Accuſative in the ſecond ; and the Queen the Accu {eparab 
tive in the firſt, and the Nominative in the ſecond. Om it 


Of the Ablative Caſe. 

Beſides the Five Caſes already mentioned, the Latin; have! 
Sixth, which was not invented to expreis alone any particuz 
Relation, but to be join'd with ſome of the Particles, calle 
Prepo/itions : For the firſt Five Caſes, not being ſufficient to ex 
preſs all the Relations that Things have to one another, tie 
have in all Languages had recourſe to another Invention, vid 
is that of contriving /itt/e Ii erds to be put before Names, whid 
for that Reaſon arc called Prepoſitions. And fo as the Relauo 
of a Thing, in which another is contain'd, is expreſs'd in Let! 
and | Engliſh by (i.), it is in French by (dans), as Vinum t 

E Dali 


— 
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OF has this peculiar Eminence, 
Always to beund of Words the general Senſ+. 


As of ſignifies the Relation between the Name that follows 
it, and that which goes before it, and joins the following 
Name to the foregoing ; as, che Sons of Adam: So in all the 
following Inſtances, and all others that may be thought ct, 
it is obſervable, that of has the Property of limiting and de- 
termining the general Signification of the Word on which it 


depends. 

I, Of The Part to the ND. C The Whole to the Part. 
The Tail of the Lion. A Man of a thick Skull. 

2. Of the Subje to the Ac- The Accident to the Subjef?. 
cid int. | A Boy of a good Urder- 

The Splendor of the Sun, | ſtanding. 


Of the Efficient to the E ret. \'S 4 The Effect to the Effictint.” 
The Temple of Solomon. &; \ The Creator of the 


i, Of the End to the Means. World. 
The Preparations of the The Means to the End. 
Feaſt. The Death of the Croſs. 
5. Of Materiale toMateriatr. Moteriate to Material. 
A Cup of Silver. J VU The Stones of the Temple. 


alia, le Vin dans le Muid, the Hine in the Vl. But in the 
Languages which have Cafes, theſe Prepoſitions are not join'd 
vith the firſt Form of the Name, which is the Nomimnative, but 
ich ſome of the other Caſes: And tho' in Latin there ave ſome 
om'd with the Accuſative, as Amer erga Deum, Love toavards 
; they yet have invented another Caſe, called the Ablative, 
o be join'd with ſeveral other Prepoſitions, from which it is in- 
eparable in Senſe ; whereas an Accu/ative is often ſeparated 
rom its Prepeſitions, as when it is after a Verb 44ive, or an 
I Hie. 

That Caſe in Propriety of Speech is wanting in the Plural 
\umber, ſince it never has there a different Termination from 
hat of the Dative : But becauſe it would too much confound 
e Analogy, to ſay that the Prepoſition govern'd an 4blative 
n the Singular, and a Detive in the Plural, it has been judg'd 
ter to ſuppoſe an Ablative in the Plural Number, tho' always 
e ſame with the Dative. 

And for the ſame Reaſon it is, that they have given an A 
tive to the Greek Names, which are always like the Dative, 
or = the greater Analogy between theſe Two Lan- 
wages, which are commonly learned by one another. 


H 6, Of 
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The AR to the Object. 
The Delight of the Eye. 
Relations Oeconomical. 
The Maſter of the Houſe, 
Pofſefion to the Poſſeſſor. 
The Shepherd of the 
< Flock. 
| Ewent to Time. 

The Luxury of the Age. 
10. Of the Contents to the The Silence of the Night. 
Continent. | Continent to the Contents. 
The Fiſh of the Sea. A Handful of Flowers, 


Tavo Names avithout a Word betaween, 
Of Fetwwixt both moſt frequently is ſeen. 

When Two Names come together, of generally goes before 
the latter; as may be ſcen in all the foregoing Examples : But 
when this of ſignifies Poſſeſſion, then it may be left out, and,, 
Or es, Put at the End of the firlt Name, by which it becomes 
a Quality; as we have ſuflicicntly prov'd already, The Hauſe if 
Roger, or Roger's Hou/-. 

Except thy to the ſame Thing do relate, 
For then the middle of is out of Date. 


For Names that relate to the ſame Things have no Particle 
between them; as, the River 7 hames, Chriſtopher Calumiu, 
London City; tho' we likewiſe ſay, the River of Thames, the 
City of London, &c. 

| Betarren Superlatives aud following Names, 
OF, by Grammatick Right, a Station claims. 

All Superlatives may have the Particle of before the follow 
ing Name; as the greateſt of Villains, the moſt wiſe of Phils 
ſapbers, the beſt of Princes. 


Qualities that do Partition figrify, 

Affection, Vice, or Virtue di imply; 

Any Da fire or Paſſim of the Mind, 

Foll;au'd by of wwe generally find. 

Such as awant Knowledge, Ignorance declare, 
Forgetfulneſs, or Mem'ry in this Rule are. 


Qualities that ſignify Partition, generally have of after 
them; as, One of the French Priſoners, none of theſe, the thirl 
of Family, &c. and thoſe which ſignify Affect on, Paſſion, 
or Deſire of the Mind; any Knowledge, Ignorance, Me- 
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6. Of che Olject to th: AF, \ 
The Love of God. 

7. Offices Political. 
The King of England. 

8. Of he Paſſ. for to Poſſe ron. | 
The Flock of Malibeus. ' 8 

9. Of Time to the Event. ? 8 
The Time of War, the 

Hour of Supper. 


mory, 


of on 
is fon 
where 


Wh 
zemn | 
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mory, Forgetfulneſs, Vice, Virtue, or any ſuch Diſpoſition 
of the Soul, have of between them and the Word to which 
they relate, Cowetous of Gold, fearful of Thunder, anxious of 
Glory, wid of Grace, empty of Senſe, conſcious of Guilt, ig- 
rant of all Things, forgetful of his Friends, mindful of his 
| (hildren, guilty of Bribes, <veary of his Journey, free of the 
Corporation, neeay of Money, &c. We ſay alſo, /r/aken of all 
Men, <vorthy of Happineſs, born of Reyal Race, naked of Friends, 
| depriv'd of Eftate, robb'd of Moncy. Thus after ſome AF. 
FIRMATIONS; as, to repent of Sin, to treat, talk, awwrite, 
of Happineſs, &C. 
Where Benefit or Hurt comes from the Name, 
TO, to direct you whither "tis aim'd, does claim. 

TO or FOR import the Thing or Perſon to or for whom 
any Convenience or Inconvenience is meant by the NAME, 
QUALITY, or AFFIRMATION ; as, @ Friend to the 
Muſes, good for his Stomach, yiclding to his Betters, Hence all 
| Words that ſignify the C/, Relation, Likeneſs, ting, or gig ing 
cone Thing to another, muſt have 79 or fer aſter it. I ho' 22 
is ſometimes left out, as give re, like me, tell me, near me; 
where 70 is underſtood much better than expreſs'd. 

In Invocation xe prefix an O] 
O! God, our Frailty thou do'ſt ſurely know. 
When we call on God, the King, or any one elſe, in a ſo— 
e iemn Manner, we put O! before the Name of him we addrc!; 
to; as, O! King, ram mber that thou art a Man. 


kd 


* — 
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Il ben yeu the Ir ſtrument er Marner how, 

By which, wherewnh expre/s, ol/cwy 

Theſe Particles to be alarayt ſi en 

By, with, and through, and from, ard 4ʃdſo in. 


When we exprcfs the Inſtrument, the Medium by which, 

v herewith, or the Manner how a Thing is done, you make 

ule of Ly, with, from, threugh, in, and the like; as, The Beams 

o the Sun, with incredible Spred, poſs from Heat, through 

the Air to the Ferth, cudu'd with Licht and Heat by (with, 

through) <chich it comforts us, and quickens the Plants l 

C has frewid d for ut, and given to us for cur Uſe, aud his 
Clary. He was ſlain with his Sacord. He abides with me. 

er By is us'd for the efiicient Cauſe, (as well Principal as Inſtru- 

rd FW nental ard Moral) and alſo ſignifes err to, &. as, he scat 

u, %% by Ji Ercmy, by (beſide or near) a £ pring of Water, but 
e- N,, by bis cxou Fear, then by bis Encmy's Savord. 


rv, 3 In 
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In ſignifies, as it were, Preſence in a Place, and is yy 
when we would either expreſs Ref? ; as, Mary lives in the 
Cellar, in the City, in the Winter, in a ſtrange Poſture, in an 
i, State of Health, in Battle Array; in a# to ftrixe, in hi; 
Chak, in Fawour, in Wor, rich in Land or Money, in Fear, in 
Doubt, in good Part; he is in Ejicem, he dil it in Revenge, in 
Fiepr, in my 7 hought. | 

"ns are the ſeveral Senſes in which the Particle INI; 
us'd. | 

On the third Sort of Particles which connect Sentence t9 
Sentence, we have only this to remark : 


That they betaveen the S entences take Site, 
Which by their Joining Fertue they unite. 


They are plac'd between the Two Propoſitions, or Sentence; 
which they unite ; as for their Names, ſee Particles the third 
Sort. ?115 true, we might here give, or might there hare 
given you ſeveral Denonnnations of them, as Copulative, Dil. 
qun#rve, Comparative, and the like, as ſome others have done, 
and fo given a ſeveral Head or Term to every other Particle 
of this Kind; but we ſecing no Advantage accrue from ſuch a 
multiplying of Terms, but the Burchen very much increated to 
the Learner, have thought fit to leave out all that unneceſlary 
Jargon. 

What more may be faid of Particles, and their various 
Meanings and Uſe, ſhall be found in our forecited Treatiſe 
ot Particles. 5 

We ſhall not conclude this ſhort Diſcourſe of Conn iar, 
without adding a few Words of a Period, and of Figuratize 
Conſtruction; tho' we are of Opinion, that the firſt is more pro- 
per to fall under the Conſideration of Rhetorick, and that the 
Uſe of the latter is in Exgliſh the Effect of Cuſtom, not Ant: 
Yet ſince we find others have thought fit to deliver Rules re- 
lati ag to both, we ſhall not omit them entirely. 

1o compotle therefore a Period, or to expreſs a Sentence, 
that is compos'd of Tuo or more Sentences, with Art, we 
muſt firſt take care that the Expreſſions be not too long, and 
that the whole Period be proportion'd to the Breath of the 
Speaker. The Expreſſions of particular Sentences, that are 
Members of the Body of a Sentence, ought to be equal, that 
the Voice may repoſe at the End of theſe Members by equal 
intervals. The more exact this Equality is, the more Pleature 
it will zroduce, and the more excellent the Period. a 

cr. 
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A Period ought to conſiſt at leaſt of T'wo Members, and at 
moſt but of Four. A Period is at leaſt to have Two Members, 
becauſe its Beauty proceeds from the Equality of the Mem- 
bers, and Equality ſuppoſes at leaſt Iwo Terms. To have a 


| Period perfect, there ſhould not be Four Members crouded into 
| one Period, becauſe being too long, the Pronunciation mult be 
forc d, which mult by conſequence be diſpleaſing to the Ear ; 
| decauſe a Diſcourſe that is incommodious to the Speaker, can 
| never be agreeable to the Hearer. 


The Members of a Period ought to be join'd cloſe, that the 
Ear may perceive the Equality ot the Intervals of Reſpiration : 


| For this Cauſe the Members of a Period ought to be united by 
| the Union of a ſingle Sentence, of that Body of which they 


are Members. This Union is very diſcernable, for the Voice 
repoſes at the End of every Member ; oniy the better to con- 
tinue its Courſe, it ſtops not fully, but at the End of the 


Variety may be two Ways in a Period, z. e. in the Senſe, 


and in the Words. The Senſe of each Member ot the Pe- 


riod ought to differ with each other. We cannot expreſs the 
different Thoughts of our Minds, but by different Words of 
different Signification: Equal Periods are not to follow one 
another too near. 

An Example of a Period of TWo Members: As, (1.) Be- 
fore T ſhall ſay theſe Things, [O conſeript Fathers) abeut the Pub- 
lick Affairs, which are to be ſpoken at this Time; (2.) I fhall 
lay before you, in few Werd', the Motives of the Fourner, and the 
Return. The next conſiſts of Three Members; as, (1.) Sirce 
by reaſon of my Age I durſt not pretend to aſſume the Authority 
of this Poſt; (2.) And had fix'd it as a Maxim, that nothing 
ought here to be produc'd but what avas perfected by Induſtry, ard 
labour'd by the Underſtanding ; (3.) I thought that my whole 
Time and Pains ſhould be transferr'd to thoſe of my Friends, 
The laſt conſiſts of Four Members, of which this is an Exam- 
ple: (1.) JF Iripudence ſhould have as greet Prevalence in the 
Laurt, (2.) as Inſolence has found in the Country and Deſart 
Placer, (3.) Aulus Cæcinna wwou'd not 1/5 in this Trial give 
way to the Impudence of /Ebutius, (4.) than he has already in 
Violence given place to his I ſolence. 

This is ſufficient to give a full Idea of the Nature and 
beauties of a Period, which we have inſerted merely in com- 
plance with Cuſtom, being ſenſible that the Learner will be ſo 
far from being able to make his Advantage from it, till he has 
arrived much beyend the Province of Grammar, that there will 
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be few Mo/ters found, who have the Education of Children 
tat know any thing of this Matter. | 

Cuitom, produced by the general Inclination of Men t; 
Mort Speaking, has introduc'd ſeveral Figures or Forms 9 
Contiruction, by which Words are tranſpos'd, left out, one put 
tor another, and the lice, The Figures therefore of Con. 
1:r2020n are theſc : 


— 
- 


L. Trarſts/cttor, which is the placing of Words in a Sen. 
tonce oat ot their Natural Order of Conſtruction, to pleaſe the 
Var in rendr.ng the Contexture more agreeable, elegant, and 
harmonious: For when the Concurrence of rough Conſonant; 
and gaping Vowels, render: the Sound and Pronunciation in. 
elegant, this Figure may be us'd, but never but upon ſuch a 
Occaſion, except in Veiſe, where Tranſpefition is generally 
more elegant and harmonious than in Proſe. 

II. Suppriftor, which is an Omiſſion of Words in a Sentence, 
which yet are neceſſary to a full and perfect Conſtruction; a, 
1 ceme from my Father's ; that is, from my Father's Houſe ; bit 
11 ſe is omitted. Words are ſuppreſs'd for Brevity or Elegance, 
but their Number in Eng line 15 too great to be enumerated ; but 
tor our Direction, we may mind theſe Rules: 1/7, That what. 
erer Word comes to be repeated in a Sentence oftner than once, 
t avoid the inelegant Repetition of the ſame Word, it mult be 
left out; as, This is my Maſter's Horſe ; or, This Horſe is ny 
Maſter's; for, This Horſe is my Maſter's Horſe. 2dly, Words 
that are neceſſarily imply'd need not be expreſs'd; as, I lie at 
York : Life is neceſſarily imply'd, and therefore need not be 
exprets'd. 3dly, All Worc's that Uſe and Cuſtom ſuppreſs in any 
Language, are not to be expreſs'd, without ſome particular Rea. 
ſon ; as, A goed Man lead a good Life; where the Quality 
Geed is receſſary to the Name Life. 

III. Subſeitutien is the uſing one Word for another, or the 
Mode, State, Manner, Perſon, or Number of a Word fer 
another: And the Conſtruction indeed often lies in the Seri, 
and not in the Words; as, The «hole Nation were in an (}- 
roer ; Where the <vhole Nation is put for all the Perple of the 
Nation, Part of the Alen are Jill; Part and Notion fignt- 
fying Number, (tho' the Name be of the Number ſignifying 
one) it puts the Affirmation in the Plural, or the Number ig; 
nifying many, but it may be in either. 
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n, , 

C3 AF. AL 
to 
/ Stops or Pauſes in Sentences ; the Uſe of Marks 
. in Writing, and Abbreviations of Words. 
' ROM what has been ſaid of Sentences, tis plain, that in 
a full Sentence there may be Four Members, viz. Com 


F ma (,) Semicolon ;) Colon (:) and Period, or Pull ſtop 6.) 
and theſe bear a kind of muſical Proportion of Time one to 

another: For a Comma ſtops the Reader's Voice, while he may 
| privately tell one; the Semicelor, two; the Cen three; and the 
F Period, four. | 

The Uſe of theſe Points, Pauſes, or Stops, is not only to 

| give a proper Time for Breathing, but to avoid Obſcurity and 

Confuſion of the Senſe in the joining Words together in a Sen 
: tence. After a Comma always follows ſomething elſe which de- 
„pends upon that which is ſeparated from it by a Comma ; as, 
1 If Pulſe of Verſe, a Nation's Temper ſows, 
23 In keen Tambics Engliſh Metre firs, 
„ Where the Senſe is not compleat in the firſt Verſe, and the 
* WF ſecond has a plain Dependance on the firſt. 
p A Semi, or Half Colon, is made ute of when half the Sen- 
b WW tence remains yet behind; as, 
g 75e G bids Peace awith Premiſes of Lift, 
| Men only Reaſon arm for d addy Strife ; 
By bleeds Wars Earth making diſolott, 
Had ſacrificing Thouſands to their Hate, &c. 


F A Colon, or two Points, is made when the Senſe is pee 
ie but the Sentence not ended; as, 

cr O Lord! in thee do I put my Truſt : Save me from all 

e thoſe that perſecute me, and deliver me, &c. 

4 The Full- Point is when the Sentence is compleat and ended; 
1 

.o Shame! O'Curfe! O more than hellib Spight ! * 

. Damn'd Devils with each other never fight. 


Beſides theſe Points, there is a Mark that ſignifies a Queſtion 
5 aſked, and is put when the Senſe of that Queſtion is com- 
pleat ; this is the Figure of it (?) as, 
IW hy fo frolick ? why ſo merry 
I your Nodale full of Sherry Þ * 
H 4 When 
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When we expreſs our Wonder, or Admiration of any thing H, 
after the Sentence, we put this Point (!) which is called a Point 


of Admiration; as, O Times! O Manners ! 1 W 
In Sentences there is ſometimes occaſion to interpoſe ano. ut 
ther diſtinæt Sertence, which being left out, the Senſe of de I he. 


Sentence is entire, and it is thus mark'd (), and is call'd 3 pe nt 
os nthefss ; as, For to their power (1 bear Record) they were p. I 
acilling. 6 

When Words cannot be writ entirely in the Line, the Sy]. MW (me 
lables are parted, one euding the Line, and another of the may 
ſame Word beginning the next; and this is mark'd at the 2 
End of the firſt Line thus (-). 

The (e) is often left out, as well as other Vowels, for the WM the! 
ſake of the Sound, and that is call'd an Apoſtrophe, and is thu WM 1 
expreſs d (); as, 1 jw amax d, for amazed; Hoary low'd n, I 
for Henry E me, &c tive 

Accent () being placed over any Vowel in a Word, note: W exp 
that the Tone, or Streſs of the Vowel in pronouncing is up Cap 


that Syllable. [ 
Breve () is a Curve, or crooked Mark over a Vowel, and Sur 
denotes that the Syllable is ſounded quick or ſhort. all 
Dialy/zs () being two Points placed over two Vowels of a Th 
Word, that wou'd Meri make a 1 parts em into the 
two ſeveral Syllables. Aff 
Index (L) the Forefinger pointing, ſignifies that Paſſage Th 
to be very remarkable againit which it is placed. beg 


Aftcriſm ()] gaides to ſome Remark in the Margin, or u Cit 
the Foot - the Page. Several of them ſet together ſignif DI 1 
that there is ſomething wanting, defective, or immodeſt in that W 


Paſſage of the Author, thus, * * * ten 
Osei it () à Dagger is us'd as well as the Aſteri/m, to refer eve 
the Reader to the Margin. Pa 
Section () or Divifion is us'd in ſubdividing of a Chapter Wi 
into leſſer Parts. W 


Cart () when any Letter, Syllable, or Word happens, by thi 
. to be left out in Writing or Printing, this Mark 


is ꝓut under the Interlineation, in the exatl a Nee where U an 
Alice | 4 [ 
Is to Come 4 1 a5, when As gone, &c. Ss. I 


1 (s the fame in Shape as the POT but is al- V 
ways plac'd over ſome Vowel of a Word, to deno:e a long 
SyIable ; as, Eu. Ib l- l. | 1 


Hyphen 
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- Hyphen (=] Connexion, is us'd to join or compound two Words 
into one, as Male- contents, Male- admiri/tration ; or when Names 
or Words are pupoſely left out, a Stroke or fmall Line is thus 
put to ſignify the Name or Word underſtood, with 
the initial and final Letters at the beginning or end, or both. 
Be ng plac'd over a Vowel, it is not then called Hy ben, but a 
D: {o for M or N. i 

Crotchets [] or Brackets, include Words or Sentences of the 
{ame Value and Signification with thoſe they are join'd to, and 
may be us'd inſtead of Parent hiſes. 

Yuetation () or a double Comma turn'd, is put at the be- 
ginning of ſuch Lines as are recited out of other Authors; as 
the Motto upon the Sun Dial, LOOK UPON ME, THAT 
I MAY BE SEEN. 

It is grown cuſtomary in Printing, to begin every Subſtan- 
tire with a Capital, but dis unneceſſary, and hinders that 
expreſiive Beauty and remarkable Ditinttion intended by the 
Capicals, 

— all proper Names of Nen and Women, Chriſtian or 
Sur-name begin with a Capital or Great Letter ; and indeed 
all Names oight to be written with the initial Letter, a Capital. 
The ſame mult be done by any other Part of Speech, when 
there's a Force or Emphaſis laid on it; otherwife Qualities, 
Affirmations, Particles, are always written with ſmall Letters. 
The firſt Word of every Epittle, Book, Chapter, Verſe, &c. 
begins with a Capr'al ; as alſo the proper Names of Countries, 
1 Cities, Towns, and all manner of Places, Arts, Sciences, Dig- 
7 ries, Titles of Honour, Oſices, Bills, Notes, Days, Months, 
1 Winds, Rivers, Cc. In Writing, you are to begin every Sen- 

tence after a full Stop, or Period, with a great Letter, and 
n every Verſe or Line in Poetry. If any notable Saying or 
Paſiage of an Author be quoted in his own Words, it begins 
- with a Capital, tho' it be not immediately after a full Stop. 
Where Capitals are us'd in whole Words and Sentences, ſome- 
y thing is expreſs'd extraordinary great. 
k Let not a Capital be written ig the Middle of a Word, 
ü amongſt ſmall Letters, except in Anagrams. 


IHS. Jeſus, The Three firft Let- P. S. Poſtſcript, after «critter. 
ters of his Name in Greek. N. B. Nota Bene, mark well. 
| V. D. M. Verbi Dei Miniſter, &, et, and. 
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g ' Minifter of the Word of Gd. Vid. Vide, /ce. 
Philom. Philomathes, @ Lover Viz. Videlicet, or Videre licet, 


| of Learning, n; you may ſee, Wo 
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i d. idem, the ſame.” 
i. e. id eft, that 7s. 


6 — qua dicat, as if he feeuld 


Sc. eilicet, or Scire licet, 


von may derb. 

etc. et cætera, the ref. 

&c. et cætera, and ſo forth, or 

bon. 

N. L. Non Liquet, it appears 
rot. 

Dit. Ditto, he ſame. 

Cent. Centum, an Hundred. 

Per Cent. by the Hundred. 

EP: Exempli Gratia, for Ex- 
ant le. 

v. g. Verbi gratia, zh my 
Word. 

Pag. Pag na, Size or Page. 

L. Linea, Line. 

lib. Liber, Bool. 


Fol. Folio, a Book of the largeſt 


Size,” or a awhile Sheet, 

4to. Quarto, a Quarter of a 
Sheet. 

8vo. Octavo, having Eight 
' Leaves to a Sheet. 


12mo. Duodecimo, T=celwver, 


or 'a Sheet divided into 12 
Parts, as this Grammar. 

A Colunm is half a Side of a 
Leaf, as in this Page. 

al: Aulus, Aft rnon. 

M. Menfis, a Month. 

Dies Dominicys, vel Solis, vel 

© Sabbati, Sunday. 

Dies Lunz, Monday. 

Dies Martis, Tus ſaay. 

Dies Mercurii, Wedneſdry. 

Dies Jovis, T hur/tay. 

Dies Veneris, Friday. 

Dies Saturni, Saturday. 


A. D. Annoq; Domini, ir the 


* 


Tear of oar Lord. 


Georgius Rex, King 
G. R. 


George. 
Anno Regni, in the 
Year f the Reign, 
N. S. New Stile. 
Fra. Francis, Frances. 
CI. Clericus, a Clergy-man, or 
Clerk. 
Pr. Prieſt. 
Deac. Deacon. 
Bp. Biſhop. 
A. Bp. Arch-Biſhop. 
Sacro Sanz 
Theologiæ Do- 
8. S. T. 5 ctoris, oe: 
of Divinity. 
Doctor, 
„ e Legum D H g, 
J. D. Jurum ti Laws, 
M. D. Medicinæ Doctor, D:c- 
r Phyfick. 
A. B. Artium Baccalaureus, 
Batchelor of Arts. 
A. M. Artium Magiſter, Ma- 
ter of Arts. 
F. R. S. Fellow of the Riyal 
Society. 
Aſt. P. G. Aftronomy Profeſſor 
at Greſham College. 
P. M G. Prefeſſor of Muffel 
at Greſham- College. 
C. C. C Corpus Chriſti Col- 
lege at Oxford. 
C. S. Cuſtos Sigilli, the Keeper 
of the Seal. 
C. P. S. Cuſtos Privati Sigilli, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal. 


R. Recipe, take thou. 


ana. of each alike, 
P. a pugil, or half a Handful. 
M. 7 5:.n uh a Handful. 
'S. S. Semiſſis, half a Pound. 
q: ſ. quantum ſufficit, a Jae 
czent Quantity. 
q J. 


a, 


7 © 
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5 q FR fol, de- DC. Six Hundre. 
narii, oboli, quadrantes, M. or clo. A Thouſand, 
Pounds, Shillings, Pence, IOO. Five Thouſand... - 
Half pence and Farthings. CIO. Ten Thouſand. 


T. One Thouſand. 1000. Fifty Thouſand... 

re Thaukad. ' MPCCXXXVL One Thou- 

*. 5 ſand, ſeven Hundred and 

X Ten Thouſand. thirty- Gx. 

L. Fifty Thouſand. S. V. Siſte Viator, 1 2 

© One hundred Thouſand. Traveller, 3 

P. Fire hundred Thouſand, | ( 


The Roman Account, 


1 


The Firſt Day of the Month they Kalends call. | 
May, March, October, July, i Nones /a/l; 
Ir the other Eight Months, four ; eight Ides in all. 


The End of the Grammar, 


re. I. 


Of AccenTs and QUANTITIES. 


| HE Art of Pronunciation is reckon'd a Part of Grammar, 
and is the true Utterance of Words, according to ther 
Quontity and Accent. Quantity is the Length or Shon. 
neſs of Syllables; and the Proportion, generally ſpeaking, be. 
twixt a long and ſhort Syllabie, is two to one; as in Mui, 
two Lyawers to one Crecbet. 
In Englih, as well as in Latin and Greck, there are not 
only theſe long and ſhort Syllables, but thoſe which are either 
long or ſhort, as the Meaſure requires; as Records and Kecord, 
[1] Accent is the riſing and falling of the Voice, above ct 
under its uſual Tone, but an Art of which we have little Uſe, 
and know leſs, in the Fng//4 Tongue; nor are we like to in- 
prove oer Knowledge in this Particular, unleſs the Art of De 
livery or Uttcrance were a little more ſtudy'd. 
0f 


„ e on” ow oe os FA ad 


— 


f1] There are three Sorts of Accents, an Acute, a Graz, 
and an Jrfex, which is alſo call'd a Circumfex. The At; 
or Sharp, naturally raiſes the Yo.ce; and the Grave, or Boſe, 
as naturally falls it. The Crcumfex is a kind of Undulation, 
or Waving of the. Voice; as in pronouncing *amarr, to lat 
you ſhould pronource it as if ſpelt ama; rifing at the firſt a, 
and falling at the ſi cond. But the the Latin, (in Imitation af 
the Greeks) have ſome Signs to expreſs theſe Marks, yet tht 
Uſe of them is not known, except in the Diſtinction of Adverb: 
Nay, ſhould ſome old Reman ariſe from the Dead, if we believe 
Duilian, the Rules of them could not be-deliver'd in Wi. 
ting. Some of our Moderns (efpecially Mr. Biſpe, in his 47. 
of Poetry) and lately Mr. Mattairt, in what he calls, 7% 
Engith Grammar, erroreouſly uſe Accent for Quantity, one 
fignifying the Length or Shortneſs of a Syllable, the other the 
raifing or falling of the Voice in Diſcourſe ; which w_ . 
eople 
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DF this long and ſhort Syllable are all Poetic Feet in Engli/o 
(as well as all other Languages) form'd ; and tho“ Horace 
himſelf makes uſe of no leſs than twenty-eight ſeveral Sorts of 
Feet, yet do they all, and many more, ariſe from the various 
Compoſitions of long and ſhort Syllables. 

Before we come to the different Feet that are in Uſe in our 
Mother Tongue, it will be proper to lay down ſome Rules of 
Quantity, by which we may in ſome meaſure arrive at ſome 
Certainty in this Particular. 


In Words «choſe Letters fiill appear the ſame, 

By dif" ring Senſe yet gaining df 'rent Name, 

The Senſe 'tis, ſtill diſlingui/hes the Sound; | 

I Names T, Sort, which long in Words is found. 


In Words that differ in the Ser, but not in the Spelling, 
the firſt Syllable of the Vame is long, but the lat Syllable of 
the Affirmation is long; as the following Examples will ſhew ; 


— 


People have naturally, except ſuch who have the Misfortune of 
a Monotony, or of Speaking always in the ſame Tone of Voice; 
which is a great Vice in Utterance, and what few are guilty of, 
but ſuch as have a ſmall and acute Voice; for thoſe of a groſſer 
Conſtitution ſeldom are fixt to one Tone. 

A very learned and ingenious Author gives us this familizr 
and eaſy Diſtinction betwixt 2yantity and Accent: It may be 
* obſerv'd, that the Variations of the Voice, by big and loau, 
* long and /hort, loud or Joft, (however they happen to be con- 
founded by fome) are all of as different Nature and. Effects, 
* as the Beats of a Drum are from the Sounds of a Trumpet, 
* or the Reading in one unvaried Tone is from Singing. All 
the poſlible Diverſities of Poetic Feet, together with the 
Changes of Hu and /e, the Dram expreſſes to a Wonder: 
But while yet there is N in the Sound, there can be no 
place for Accents : This plain Inſtrument does indeed in one 
# ſingle Lone ſhew what a. Power there is in Muſical Numbers, 
«-and of the various Movement of Poetic Feet, and how the 
Ear is affected with the ſudden Intermixture of loud and /oft 
Notes; but let the Trumpet tell how far ſhort all theſe are 
* of well-turn'd, and rightly-plac'd Accents: In theſe conſiſts 
* the Life of Longs e, theſe being the Enchantments, which 
being juftly app By to well-choſen Words, lead all the Paſ- 
* ſions captive, and ſurpriae the Soul ulelt in its imnoſt Re- 


* celles,” 
e947 (.f : for 
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for no Words of different Senſe are exactly * alike, —_ 
the Name, and the Afirmation 


Names. Words of Affirmation, 
F Abſent | Abſent 
Accent | f Accent 
Cement Cement 
Collect | Collect 
| Conduct | Conduct 
Conſort Conſort 
Convert Convert 
The firſt | Conte The laſt Conteſt 
Syllable is Ferment | Syllable is 0 Ferment 
pronounc d Freguent | pronounc'd \ Frequent 
long. Incenſe long. Incenſe 
22 Fs Object 
Preſent Preſent 
| Preject | Project 
 Recerd " Record 
Subject Subject 
Torment Torment 
\ Unite a 0 


And ſome others. But the following Rules of Quantity will 
be of ſome Uſe; as, 


When Endings to One-Syllab*-Words are join'd, 
Long the firft Syllable you always find. 

(1.) When an Ending is join'd to a Word of one Syllable, 
the firſt Syllable is long ; as, eng e fen-ful, ſelf-iſh, good. 
nefs, toil-ſome, faith-l:ſs, h:ar-ty, god-ly, &c. 

When (er), (or), (ure), tav9 755 -Words do end, 
Of the firft Syllab' they the Sound extend. 


(2.) In Words of two Syllables which end in er, or, or ra- 
ther our and ure, the firſt is long, as enter, Honor or Honour, 


venture, &c. but we muſt except defer, refer, prefer, which 


indeed belong to the Rule of Particles. 
: When (le) or (en) obſcure do end a Word, 
To the firſt Syllable they Length afford. 
As for Example, Trouble, double, Fiddle, Garden, &c. 
When Particles with other Words compound, 5 
The laſt till lengthen their own proper Sound. . _, * 
(3-) When 


ls 
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(3.) When Particles are compounded with Words of one 
Syllable, the Word itſelf is long; as allure, collegue, pollute, 
except ol jeck, adjunct, Advent, Aſpect, Compaſs, Concourſe, Con- 
guit, perfect, Perfume, Prelate, Profit, Progreſs, Prologue, 
Reliques, Reſpit, Succour, Subſtance, Suburbs, Surplice. Note, 
that perfect and Perfume, when they are Affirmations, relate 
to the foregoing Rule, not the Exception. 


If to two Syllab'-Words an Ending's bound, 


That which before was long maintains its Sound, 


If an Ending be added to a Word of two Syllables, that 
Syllable which was originally long continues ſo ; as Profit, pro- 
fable, except proteſt, Proteſtant. : 


When many Syllables compoſe a Werd, 

That VewePs long, that from the laſt is third 
Except Poſition give the laſt but one 

(By crouding Conſonants) a longer Tone. 


{4.) In Words of many Syllables (as we call all that confiſt 
of more than two) the third Vowel from the laſt is long, as 
Salvation, Damnation, &c. except when the laſt Syllable but 
one is long by Pofition, that is, by the coming together of 
many r and bearing the Vowel hard upon 'em, as; 
Abundance, accompliſh, illuflrate ; to which we may add, {4fi- 
ance, Affidavit, antecedent, Armado, Balconty, Bravado, Car- 
bonads, Cathedral, Dandalion, Horizon, obdurate, Opponent, 
pellucid, Precedent, (tho' erroneouſly too often ſpelt Prefident) 
Recuſant, Vagary. In theſe that follow the laſt Syllable is 
long ; as, acquieſce, comprehend, condeſcend. 5 "6 


Some Words of many Syllables are found 
Ew'n of two Vowels to extend the Sound; 
The fourth, or fifth, and of the laſt but one; 
But ſtill the laſt is of a weaker Tone. 


(;.) Some Words of many Syllables have two long Sylla- 
bles, the fourth or fifth Vowel from the laſt, and the laſt but 
one ; tho' the Quantity of the laſt be not ſo loudly ſounded in 
the Delivery; as Academy, which yet is often pronounc'd Aca- 
demy, acceſſary, Acrimony, admirable. Tho' it may be doubted 
whether admirable, as ufually pronounc'd, be not more pro- 
perly one long and three ſhort. Aaverſary, Antimony, Alimony, 
ambulatory, amicable, anniverſary, antiquated, Apoplexy, arbi- 
trary, Auditory, habitable, Hierarchy, Ignominy, neceſſary, Ne- 
Cremancy, refragory, 3 =o | ; 


Four 
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Feur or more Syllables, that end in neſs, 
The firſt and laft long Syllables confeſs. 
But Temperament, and all Words of four or more Syllable; 
ending in 20%, bave the firſt and laſt Syllables long; as, Rig. 
teouſnefs, T edioufneſs, &c. except Forgetfulneſs, Deſpightfulne/;, 
a Some are of doubtful Quantity by Uſe, 
And ſporten now, and n:w the ſame produce. 


Some are of a doubtful Quantity, according to the Will or 
Occaſion of the Writer or Speaker; as, acc eptable, cont rid ute, 


corrauptible, Confefſor, Succeſſor, &c. and indeed ſome of the 
e, 

| Back to the Vowel: nexv convey your Eye, 

And there the Rules of Quantity you'll 'ſjy; : 
In Werds that many Syllat ics deny. 

For Common moft ther ſhort, and ding are found, 

But thoje that to ſuch Cenſcuunts are bound 

As clofe the Lips, can ne cr extend their Send. 
Empbatic Words we juſtly fill produce; 

But every Sign is Hort by ſacred Uſe. 

The Rules of the Vowels will be found at the beginning 0 
the Grammar; and we here may add to theſe Oblervations, 
that moit Words of one Syllable are common, except they end 
with filent (e), whoſe Nature it is to lengthen the foregoing 
Vowel. All the Signs are ſhort, without an Emphaſis, which 
they ſeldom have; as, a, the, an, for, by, with, to, from, c. 
but whatever Word of one Sytlable ends with a Letter that 
cloſes the Mouth, can never be long; as all ſuch as end in (n, 
or the Sound of (i), and in moſt Mutes. 


Taco Syllables our Engliſh Feet compoſe, 

Put Quantities diſcing wiſh them from Prefe. 
By long and ſhort in warious Stations plac'd, 
Our Engliſh Verſe harmoniauſly is grac'd. 
With ſhort and long Heroic Feet aue raiſe, 
But theſe to wary is the Peet's Praiſe. 

For the ſame Sounds perpetually diſguft : 
DRY DEN 75 this Variety was juſt. 


Having given theſe Rules for Quantities in the Engl;/bT ongue, 
we mult obſerve, that two Syllables make a Poetic Foot, which 
hitherto will not admit a greater Number, tho' in the Latm 
and Greek a Foot might contain fix, and thoſe might be reſolv'd 
into the fiple Feet of two or three Syllables. Heroick Verſo 
conſiſt of five ſort, and five long Syllables intermixt, * 
| 0 
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very ſtrictly as never to alter that Order. Mr. Dryden has 
rary'd them with admirable Beauty, beginni his Heroick 
Verſe ſometimes with a long Syllable, follow'd by two Shorts, 
and other Changes, which a Maſter only muſt venture on. 

From hence 'tis plain, that the Learner can never r 
that any Number of Syllables is ſufficient to make any kind of 
Verſe, for by that means there could be no Proſe : So that to 
conſtitute a Verſe, Variety of Numbers is neceſſary. 

In Engliſb, the Metre or Sorts of Verſe are extremely various 
and arbitrary, every Poet being at liberty to introduce any new 
Form he pleaſes. The moſt us d are, firſt the Heroic, confiſting 
of five long and five ſhort Syllables, generally ſpeaking ; Verſes 
of four Feet, and of three Feet, and three Feet and a Ceſure, 
or one Syllable. Stanza's have been endeavour'd to be intro- 
duc'd, but never yet have been able to eRabliſh themſelves. 

[2] To help the Learner to ſame Means or Examples of 
forming new Feet in the Engh/s Tongue, we fhall __ fet 


— 


[2] But as many Ways as Quantities may be varied by Com- 
polition and Tranſpoſition, ſo many different Feet have. the 
Greek Poets cantriv'd, and that under diſtin Names, from two 
to fax Syllables, to the Number of 124. But it is the Opinion 
of ſome Learned Men in this Way, that Poetic Numbers may 
be ſufficiently explain'd by thoſe of two ar three Syllables, into 
which the reſt are to be reſolv'd. | Fes 21 

Of thoſe eight here ſet down, the Spondte and the Da2y! are 
the moſt conſiderable, as being the Meaſures us'd in the Heroic 
Verſe by Homer, Virgil, &. Theſe two Feet are of equal 
Time, but of different Motion: The Spondie has an even, 
ſtrong, and ſteddy Pace, like a Trot, as I may ſay; but the 
Dactyl reſembles the nimbler Strokes of a Gallop. An inverted 
Dadyl is an Anapr/t, a very ſprightly Trot, and a Motion proper 
to excite and enrage. The /ambic is alſo of a light and ſprightly 
Nature, and reigns moſt in our Exglië Verſe. The Trochte 
is quite contrary to the /ambic, fit to expreſs weak and languid 
Motions ; as all thoſe Meaſures are which move from long to 
ſhort Syllables. The Pyrrhic and Tribrach are very rapid, as 
the Moloſs is flow and heavy. 

Tho' Rhyme has been (by the Ignorance of our Fore-fathers) 
thought the only Eſſential of Eng/i/b Verſe, yet it is in Reality 
the moſt inconſiderable Part of it, and may be left out without 
any Detriment; as is plain from the Great Milton. But — you 
þ relolve 
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down the Variations made by the Ancients, of a long and ; 
ſhort Syllable. | 
A Sponder, Two long Syllables. 
Pyr: hic, Two ſhort Syllables. 
Trochèr, A long and ſhort Syllable. 
lambic, a ſhort and a long Syllable. 
Theſe are of txwo Syltablts. = 
A Molo/s, Three long Syllables. 
Tribrach, Three ſhort SylVlables. 
Da#yl, One long and two ſhort Syllables. 
Anapef?, Two ſhort and one long Syllable. 


— 


. 


. 


The Art of POETRY in General; and ff 
of Epigram, Paſtoral, Elegy, and Lyric. 


TT. FAving in the foregoing Chapter laid down the Rules di 
| the Mechanic Part of Poerry, which is as far as the Gran- 
mar generally goes, tho' with great Abſurdity, we ſhall noy 
Proceed to the Art itſelf, which (by we know not what Infz 
tuation) has never been yet taught in our Schools. For if 
Poetry is to be'baniſh'd our Studies intirely, to what purpoſe 
does every petty School teach the Rules of Quantity? hut i 
we are allow'd to read the Pocts; nay, if we are ſo fond of 
them, as to teach them to Children before they are Maſters of 
the Tongue they ſtudy, why muſt not the Beauty and Excel. 
lence of their Works be ſhown ? By the firſt we teach Boy: 
to be mere Yer/ifyers, Poetafters ; by the ſecond we form their 
Judgment, and let them ſee the Difficulty of being a good 
Feet; which would deter them attempting an Act for which W Tr 
they find no true Genius, and at the ſame time give them a jut WW a. 
Value for the Books they read. The common Profodia's make W Na 
Scriblers, - which is a Scandal; the preſent Rules inſtitute a Poet, I ke! 
Which is an Honour. n | | 


FE ? 


| | _— — BK anc 
reſolve to write in Rhyme, you muſt take a peculiar Care of dee 
obſerving them exactly, for a Botch in this is -unpardonable. WW the 
My Lord Roſcommon, tho' he was an Enemy to Rhyme, jet 54 
was moſt exact in it, when he vouchſafed to make uſe of it. He 
This Niceneſs muſt be obſerv'd in double or treble Rhymes, WW in 
which yet are never properly us'd, but in Burliſſue. * be 


nd 1 
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For the Learner muſt not fanſy, that to write a Verſe, or 
conclude a Rhyme, gives the Title of Poet; no, he muſt un- 
deritand the Nature of his Subject thoroughly; and let his 
Copy of Verſes or Poem be never ſo ſhort, he muſt form a 
Deſign, or Plan, by which every Verſe ſhall be directed to 
a certain End, and each have a juſt Dependance on the other; 
for only this can produce the Beauty of Order and Harmony, 
and ſatisfy a rational Mind. For to jumble a Company of 
Verſes together without any Deſign, let them be never ſo 
ſmooth and flowing, is an Undertaking of no Value, and m- 
capab'e of any thing Great and Noble. A Blockbead with a 
good Ear, and a tolerable Knowledge of the Language, may 
do theſe ; but nothing but a Poet the other. 

But if a Deſign be neceſlary in the ſhorteſt and leaſt of our 
Poems, it is vaſtly more neceſſary in thoſe of greater Length; 
which without this wall infallibly prove intolerably tedious, and 
a rude indigeſted Heap. Fix this, therefore, in the Learner's 
Mind, that a VERSIFYER and POET are two different 
Things; the firſt is contemptible, and has been ſo theſe 2000 
Years; but the latter honourable, in the Opinion of the Men 
of Senſe and Learning, in all Ages and Nations, fince the 
Birth of this Heavenly Art. 


Before we come to the Rules of the ſeveral Parts of Poetry, | 


we mutt premiſe a Word or two to the Teachers. The Maffer, 

or Miſtreſs, who inſtructs the Young in this Art, ſhou'd tho- 

roughly know its Nature and Parts, not only in this, which is 

but an Abridgment of a larger Diſcourſe, that will be publiſh'd 

= after it, but the full Diſplay of this Art in a much greater 
olume. 

They ſhou'd likewiſe read themſelves with Application' all 
the beſt Tranſlations of the old Latin and Greek Poets, and dire& 
their Scholars to read and ſtudy the ſame. For tho' theſe 
Tranſlations are far ſhort of the Originals, yet are they capable, 
as they are, of fixing a juſt and true Taſte and Reliſh of the 
Nature of Poctry in the Exgliſb Student; which has not been 
kept ſo much in View in moſt of our Modern Compoſitions, 
but as they depart from Nature, want her Regularity of Order 
and Beauty. Owid's Metamorphoſis ſhou'd be firſt read throughly, 
becauſe it furniſhes all the Hiſtories of the Heathen Gods, and 
their Notions about them. To theſe you may add my Lord 
Bac:r,, Danet, and other Books on that Subject. Virgil, Ovid. 
Horace, Homer, we have in part in pretty good Verſions: And 
in ſome of theſe the Scholar ſhou'd every Day take a Leſſon, 
belices that which he takes in the Rules of the Art; by which 

he 
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he may come to join the Theory and Practice, 
can make a Poet, or Judge of Poetry. 

We now come to the Rules of POETRY, in which! 
ſhall begin with the moſt inferior Kind, and ſo aſcend by Pe. 
grees up to the higheſt Performance in the Art. 

Epigram is the lowelt Step of the Temple of the MUSEs 
er rather the Ground neareſt to the firſt Step of its Aſcent. 


Which only 


Of EPIGCGRAM. 


The Epigram in Shortneſs takes Delight, 
And tho" all Subjects are its proper Right, 
Yet each of one alone can only write. 


An Efigram is a ſhort Copy of Verſes treating of one only 
Thing, with Beauty and Points All Things are allow d to be 
treated of in the Epigram, provided that Brevity, Beauty and 
Peint are preſerved. 

Two Parts this little Whole muſt fill compoſe, 
Recital of the Subject, and the Cloſe : 

To make this Poem perfed, be your Care 

That Beauty, Points, and Brevity appear. 


The Epigram conſiſts of two Parts, the Recital of the Subje?, 
and the Conclufion. Beauty runs through the whole, but the 
Paint is for the Concl«fron only. 

That you this needful Brevity may claim, 

Let one Thing only be your careful Aim; 

Aad in few Wards that only Thing expreſs, 
But Wards that Force and Energy confeſs. 

To attain this Brewity, muſt not aim at many Thing 
through the whole Epigram, and then take Care to expreb thn 
Little as conciſely as poſſibly you can; that is, in ſuch Word, 


as that to extend them into more, would enervate and loſe the 


Force and Strength of the Thought, and the Point or Acumen. 


Beauty's harmonious Symmetry of Parts, 

Which ts the Whole an Excellence imparts, 

Arnd with favecr Simplicity and Truth, 

7 be Diction fill polite, and ne er uncouth : 

This BEAUTY Sweetneſs always muſt comprize, 

Which from the Subject, well bre, will riſc. 
The next 


Quality is Beauty, that is, an exact and harmo. 
nious Formation of the I Hole, and the apt Agreement of al 
the Parts of the Poem, from the Beginning to the End, with 

| a 
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nl WM. Geet Simplicity and Trurh, The Language muſt be Polite, 

not Ruſtic: The Beauty muſt always be accompanied with 
Ine, which varies according to the Subject; if that be 
e. N aencate, ſoft, tender, amorous, Oc. thoſe Qualities will ariſe 
om the well expreſſing of the Subject, that will give Beauty 
and Saveetnc/5. But this muſt not be too viſibly ſought after ; 
avoid rather what is harſh, and an Enemy to Saweetreſs in the 
Language, than ſtudy too much to increaſe it. 


The POINT in the Conclufion rakes its Place, 


And is the Epigram's feculiar Grace; 
Some unexpected, and ſome biting 7 hought, 
With poignant Wit, and arp Expreſſion fraught. 
7 The third neceſſary Quality of the Epizrem is the POINT; 


and it is much inſiſted on by the Epigrmmaticai Critics, and 
x chiefly in the Conclufron, where it muſt end with ſomething 
bing and unexpected. There are others who ever exclude 
the Point from Epigram, becauſe Catullus has it not ſo frequently 
1 Martial; but here, as in other Things, we mutt be guided 
by the Majority; and if we here exclude the Point, we may 
have it ſpread ſtill through greater Works, where it is abo- 
minable. 

From tavs to tarenty Verſes it extends, 

But beft <chen tab, or four, it not tranſcends. 

The Number of Verſes in an Eprigram is from two to 
twenty, or even to fifty; but the ſhorter the better, becauſe it 
comes neareſt to the Perfection of Brevity. We have not many 
formal Epigrams in Engliſbꝰ; but then we run into a worſe Error, 
by ſcattering the Epigrammatick Points through all our Verſes, 


B Wo the Scandal of the Eng/; Poers, fince that wholly belongs 
& N Epi1gram. One Example ſhall ſuffice, and that is from Mr. 
he n on a Gentleman who took the Oaths, and made three 


Gods of the Trinity : 


The ſame Allegiance to tabs Kings he pays, 

Savears the ſame Faith ta bath, and both betrays : 
o wonder, if to favear ht's always free, 

Who has two Gods to favear by, more than awe, 


Here is the Brewity, Point and Beauty of an Epigram, ex- 

preſs'd by a Domeſtic Example: You may find ſerieral Epi- 

10- Nam of Martial tranſlated by the fame Author, and by Mr. 

all Wﬀ-3u/cy, and ſome out of Catullus, which are too loag ꝛ0 inſert 
ich n this Abridgment. 


Of 
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is viſible in Theocritus and Virgil, as may be ſeen in the Trau. 
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GO PISTORAT: 


The Paſtoral that ſings of happy Swwains, | 
And harmleſs Nymphs that haunt the Woods and Plain. 
Shou'd through the whole diſcover every-acherc ; 
Their old Simplicity, and pious Air, 

And in the Characters of Maids and Youth, 
Urn;ra#is'd Plainneſs, Innocence, ard Truth. 
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As every ſort of Poetry is an Imitation of ſomething, i; 
the Paſforal an Imitation of a Shepherd's Life, conſider d under 
that Character, or rather an Imitation of rural Actions. For 
this Reaſon there ought to be an Air of Piety, on all Occaſions, 
maintain'd through the whole Poem; the Perſons introducd 
being innocent and ſimple, without Corruption; ſuch as St. 
herds, Goatherds, Conuherds, Pruners, and the like. The Cha. 
racters therefore ſhould repreſent that ancient Innocence, and 
unpractis'd Plainneſs, which was then in the World, and which 


lations of thoſe Ports. 


Each Paſtoral a little Plot muf? om, 
Which, as it muft be fimple, muſt be one; 
With ſmall Digreſſions it will yt diſpenſe, 
Nor need; it always Allegoric Senſe. 


Every Paſtoral Poem ſhould have a little P/zt or Fulli, which 
may deſerve the Title of a Paſtoral Scene; it muſt be ſimple, 
and one, yet not ſo as to refuſe all manner of Digreſſions, pro- 
vided they be little. Nor is the Poet obliged always to make 
it Allegoric, that is, to have ſome real Perſons meant by thoie 
fitious Shepherds which are introduc'd. This Rule of the 
Plot is every-where obſerv'd by Virgil, particularly in bis til, 
which is the Standard of Paftorals. The Plans, or Arguments 
of this and two or three more, will make this plain: Of the /r/; 

Melibceus, an unfortunate Shepherd, is introduc'd avi, Ti. 
tyrus, one more fortunate ; the former addreſſes his Comploint if 
his Sufferings and Baniſhment to the latter, who enjoys his Flach 
and Folds in this publick Calomity, and thirefore expreſſes "i 
Gratitude to the Benefaftor from whom this Favour fiew'd:; Put 
Melibœus accuſes Fortune, Civil War, &c. bidding Adicu 1 
his Native Home. This is therefore a Dialogue — The next— 

Is a Paftoral Complaint without any Dialogue; for CO. 
RYDON, in a Courtſhip whol!s Paitoral, complains of tht 
Coyne/s of Alexis, recommends himself for his Beauty, and Shi 
in playing en the rural Pipe ; invites him into the Country, Pi. 
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wing him the Pleaſures of the Place, with a Preſent of Nuts 
rl Apples. But finding all in vain, he rifolves to quit his 
mar, and betake himſclf again to his Buſineſs. Here is a vi- 
dle Plan or Deſign, which makes every thing depend upon 
e other. | 
In the third, Mconalcas, Damætas, and Palæmon, are intro- 
we'd in this manner : -— Damcetas and Menalcas, after ſome _ 
wntry Raillery, agree to try which has the beſt Skill at Song, 
md that their Neighbour Palæmon all be judge of their Per- 
rmance ; ache, after hearing beth, d.clares himſelf unfit to 
bi the Controverſy, and fo leaves it unditermin'd. 
We need give no more Examples here of the little Plot or 
able of a Paſtoral; you may conſult Mr. Dryd n's Virgil, and 
he ſeveral Tranſlations of 7heocritus, by which you will con- 
m the Rule abundantly. 1 | 
Connections, «nd Tranſitions, fray take care 
They are not made too (trift and regular. | 
The Conne4ions ſhould be negligent, and the Tranſitions eaſy; 
may be obſerv'd in thoſe of Vg; for a too ſtrict Regu- 
rity in theſe will make the Poem ſtiff and formal. 
The Paſtoral admits of Vows and Praiſe, 
Of Promiſes, Complaints, of Mirth and Faye, 
Congratulations, Singing, Riddles, Teſt, 
Of Parables, Sentences, and the riff. | 
Plilophic Queſtions, Ridales, Parables, ought to be eminent 
n this Poem, which gives a peculiar Relith of the ancient Man- 
er of Writing; and the Writer ſhould ſhow ſome competent 
Kill in the Sire. Matter, which makes the Character of the 
Ferlons introduc'd; as Virgil every-where does, but the Mo- 
terns ſeldom or never. | 
The Style muſt ſtill be natural and clear, 
And Elrgance in ev'ry Part appear; 
Its humble Method nothing has of fierce, 
But hates the Rattling H a lofty Veric. 


The Style ought to be natural, clear and elegant, but no- 
ing ſublime or lofty, or ſet off with ſuch Ornaments as are 
ot at all agreeable to the Humility of the Subject. The 
ntence ſhould be ſhort and ſmart, and the V erfication ſmooth, 
ay, and harmonious, without Affectation of Grandeur and 
172 but when akin to the Subject; as in one of Virgil's 
d Pollio. 
Oppos'd to this, anot her loav in Style | 
Maes Shepherds ſpeak a Language bat au wil. 
| Tas 


2 
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This Randa/ has done in his Poftorals, and ſeveral others, MW Tt 
changing Damon and Phyllis into Tom and BH. Nor mus Meent! 
Battles and War be treated of in a Pafferal: We mutt either Mull 0 
feign Names according to the Subject, or borrow thoſe which {Mvith 
we find already in good Authors, This Poem ought never 1» {on 
exceed one hundred Verſes; the beſt of Virgil's is but fifty, Nrons, 


that is (in Engliſs about ſeventy. ſons, 
Of E LEO. EF 


The Elegy demands a ſolemn Style, 

It mourns with flowing Hair at Fun'ral Pile, 
Ir points the Lover's Torment and Delights, 
A Miſtreſs flatters, threatens, and invites. 


Elegy was firſt made on melancholy Subjects, as on the 
Death of Friends, &c. as Ovid on Tibullus, which is tranſlated, 
In Proceſs of Time, Joy, Wiſhes, and almoſt every Subject, 
was made free of the Elegy, as Complaints, Expoſtulations, 
Prayers, Love, Vows, Praiſes, Congratulations, Admonitions, 
Reproaches. 

The Medil of this Poem fhou'd be made, 
And every Step of all its Progreſs laid, 
And all direfed to ſome certain End, 
And Verſe on Verſe perpetually depend. 


This and all other Poems ought to have a Plan made of the 
whole Deſign before a Line 1s written: For elſe the Author 
will not know where to begin, and where to end, but remble 
in the Dark, and give us Verſcs which have no Relation to 
each other, or at leaſt have not any Dependance on cach 
other. This is the Fault of thoſe who are ignorant of Art, and 
are only Yer/ifyers. 

No glitt'ring Points, nor any nice Conceit 
Muſt load the Elegy with Foreign Weight ;; 


Paſſion and Nature here avow their Right, 
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And with Diſdain throw back that mean Delight. ate. 
The Fpigrammatic Point muſt never be here admitted; 't be, 
abominable ; none of the fine Things that ſame are ſo fond d Cy, 


in all Places, no Conceits, nor the like: "Theſe give Place u 

the Paſſions, which muſt here ſpeak with Nature. 
Remember that the Diction e ry- abhere 
Be gentle, clean, perſpicuous, and clear, 
Correa ; the Manners all. along ex pe, 


In «ry Place the Paſſion ſtill confeſs. 


2 
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The Diction of the Elegy ſhould be ſtandard, correct, clean, 


F gentle, perſpicuous, clear, expreſſive of the Manners, tender, 
fall of Paſſions, or pathetic ; but never oppreis'd or debauch'd 
ich fine Sayings and exquiſite Sentences. It is wonderfully 
adorn'd with frequent Commiſerations, Complaints, Exclama- 
tons, Addreſſes to Things or Perſons, Words of feign'd Per- 
ſons, or Things inanimate made to ſpeak, ſhort Digreſſions, 
yet pertinent to the Subject; nor does it receive a little Beauty 
from Alluſions to Sayings : Examples not only from the Iii, 
but unlike, and Contraries. Sometimes Compariſons are made, 
ſmart and ſhort Sentences are thrown in, to confirm what 1s 
ropoſed. 


No cutting off the Vowels muf? be found, 2 


de That avaud deſtroy that ſmooth, that fiowing Sound 
d, Which in the Eligy muſt ſtill abound. 


There ſhould be no Apoſtrophe's, by which when one 
Vowel ends a Word, and the next begins with another, the 
Former is cut off; for that begets a ſort of Roughneſs, which 
not agrecable to this kind of Poeſy. 


Some to tao Verſes wwill the Senſe confine, 
Conſummate in the claſe of ery other Line. 


The Reaſon of this Opinion ſeems to be the ſort of Verſe 
ils Poem makes uſe of in the Latin, which ſeems to require 


« Full- point or Period at the End of every Diftich compoſed of 
Ti Verſe of fix Feet, and another of five, and ſo begins again 
wie Ie a ſhort Sanaa. But this Rule will not always hold in 
2 %, nor is it always obſerved in Latin. 
and The LT RIC. 
Sweetneſs 7s meſt peculiar to the Odi, 
Ev'n awhen it riſes to the Praiſe of GOD, 
The Characteriſtic cf this fort of Poeſy from all others, is 
wetneſs ; For as Gravity rules, and moſt prevails in Herac 
„ gde, Simplicity in Pafforal, Tenderneſs and Softneſs in 
1 O, Sharpneſs and Poignancy in Satire, Humour and Mirth 
wo | Comedy, the Pathetic in Tragedy, and the Point in Epigram ; 
e 


in this ſort of Poeſy the Poet applies himſelf intirely to ſooth 
e Minds of Men by Swwetns and Variety of the Verſes, 
d the exquiſite Elegance of the Words of the whole Song or 
&, in the Beauty and Agreeableneſs of Numbers, and the 
ſeſcription of Things moſt delightful in their own Nature. 


I Th 
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* Expreſſion ſhou'd be eaſy, Fancy high, 

That That not ſeem to creep, nor This ro fiy : 

No Words tranſpos d but in ſuch Order all, 

As, tho) hard wrought, may ſeem by Chance to fall. 


But obſcene Words do always give Offence, 
And in all Poetry debaſe the Senſe. 


Songs are a Part of Lyric Poetry, for Ode indeed fignifes 2 
Song; tho' our common Madiigals degenerate much from their 
Original the Ode; yet, that we may have better for the future, 
we here take Notice of them, and they ſhou'd be moſt exad 
in the Propriety of Words and "Thoughts ; but here, as wel 
as in all manner of true Poeſy, Obſcurity ſhou'd with the ut. 
moſt Care be avoided. 


Variety of Numbers ſtill belong 
To the ſoft Melaay off Ode or Song. 


The Verſe of the Lyric Poetry in the beginning, was only 
of one kind, but for the ſake of Pleaſure, and the Muſic to 
which they were ſung, they ſo varied the Numbers and Feet, 
that their ſorts are now almoſt innumerable. 


Pindaric Odes are of « higher Flight, _ 
And happirr Force, and fierce is the Delight: 
The Poet here muſt be indeed inſpir'd 

WWith Fury too, as well as Fancy fir'd; 

Fer rt and Nature in this Ode muſt join, 

To make the <vand"rous Harmony Divine. 

But thy" all ſeem to be in Fury done, 

The Language ſtill muſt ſoft and eaſy run; 

The bright "Tranſitions and Digreſhons /, 
And with their natural Returns ſurprize. 


As the Language, or Expreſſions ſhould be elegantly ſoft, f 
an ill or low Exprefiion clogs and debaſes the Beauty and Brigit- 
neſs of the Thought. This Poem is diſtinguiſh'd from al 
other Odis by the happy Tranſitions and Digreſſions which f 
beautifully admits, and the ſurprizing and naturally eaſy Re. 
turns to the Subjects; which is not to be obtain'd without great 
Judgment and Genius. The ſuppoſed Irregularity of Pinar 
Numbers, has made our ignorant Imitators pretend to be Fit 
daric Poets, by their wild irregular Verſes alone, though ve! 
falſely. Here the Poet that would excel, ſhould draw the 
Plan of his Poem, and mark out the Places where theſe elegzi 
Wandrings may properly be, and how the Returns may jak 


be made to the Subject; for without that it muſt be Chaos and 
| Confuſion 


Chap 
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Confuſion in bold ſonorous Verſes. Conſult and ſtudy Pindar's 
Oda, tranſlated by Mr Cowley ; and a Poem entituled, The Fe- 
male Reign; in which the Tranſitions and Returns are excel- 


lent. [a] 


LP 


C HAP. Mk 
" of SATIRE and COMEDY. 
el] 


Atire and Comedy being both directed to laſh and ridicule 
O Folly and Vice, may (we think) properly come into one 
Chapter. | | 


Filly and Vice of ev'ry Sort and Kind _ 
That wound our Reaſon, or debaſe our Mind; 
All that deſerves our Laughter or our Hate, 
To biting SATIRE's Province do relate; 
The fothful Parafite, alfected Fool, 

Th' Ingrateful, and the pert Ioquacious Tool, 
The luſiful Drunkard, th' avaritious Slave, 
The noiſy Bravo, and the tricking Knave : 
Satire, by wholſeme Leſſons, avou'd reclaim, 
And heal their Vicus to ſecure their Fame. 


ä 


a] The Ode originally had but one Strophe or Stanza, but 
was at laſt divided into three Parts; the Strophe, Anti/irophe, 
and Efode. For the Prieſts went round the Altar ſinging the 
Praiſes of the Geds and Goddrfes in Verſe: So they call'd their 
ail Entrance to the Left, Strathe, or turning to; the ſecond 

t, {0 returning to the Right, they call'd Antiſtrophe, or the Returning z 
Iglu. end the Songs they call'd Ode, or Autode; as they call'd their 
n 21 WE "trance and Return Strobe, and Arntiſirophe. At laſt ſtanding 


ch it {Will before the Altar, they ſung the reſt, and that they call'd the 
Re. Cl. The Strophe and Antifirophe conſiſted of the ſame 
creat W\umber and Kind of Verſes, nay, almoſt of Syllables; but the 
Mee of Verſes of a different Kind, which were ſometimes 


nore in Number, ſometimes leſs ; and if the Ode contain'd ſe- 


eral Strophes and Ant iſtrophes, and Epodes, the ſame Rule was 
y the WMollowed in all the reſt. 
leg: The Oc of Horace are compoſed of two, three or four 
* ts of Verſe, after which the Stanza: or Straphes begin again, 
Ac. 


1 2 1 Satire, 
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Satire, like the old Comedy, takes Cognizance of, and lias for 


jts Subject Turpitude, or ſuch things as are worthy our Laugh. 


ter, or our Hatred. Whatever therefore is not ridiculous or 


odious, is not the Subject of Satire; as any thing that is ful 
of Grief, Terror, Pity, or other Tragical Paſſions. Saile 


derides and falls on the Slothful, the Parafite, Affectation, the 
Loquacious or Talkative, the Ingrateful, Libidinous, Drunk. 
ards, the Avaritious Uſurers, Bravo's, public Robbers, Adul. 
terers, c. He was in the Right, that ſubjected the Diſtem. 
pers of the Mind to Satire, ſince it is as much employ'd ir 
this, as the Phyſician in curing the Body. Both propoſe to 
ghemſelves the Health of the Patient, Satire by Diſcourſe, the 
Phyſician by his Potions and Pills. The Medicines of both 
are in themſelves unſavory and diſagreeable to the Palate of the 
Diſtemper'd on whom they make Inciſions, whom they cau- 
terize and ſpare not. The Phyſician gilds his Pill, that it may 
go down glibly ; and Sacyric Invectives muſt be ſweeten'd with 
the Mixture of Pleaſantry and Wit, and agreeable Raillery, 
till both the Medicines are ſwallow'd, and in the Bowel: per: 
form their Operation. The Raillery and Biting of Satire cy 
rect the Perverſe, and deter others from falling into Folly ad 
Vice. 

The Latin Writers Decency negle@, 

But modiru Readers challenge more Reſet ; 

And at immodeſt Writings tete Offence, 

IF clean Expreſſions cover wet the Senſe. 

Satire fou'd be from all Obſcenencſs free, 

Not impudent, and yet preach Modeſty, | 

The Satiric Peet ſhould not expoſe Vice and Lewdneſs 2 


Horace and Juvenal have done, in Words and Expreſſions tha} — 


may corrupt the Innocent, whilſt they ſtrive to correct tie * 
Guilty. He muſt, therefore, carefully avoid all obſcene Word [ 
and Imagcs. Poe 

Tho) Vice and jolly be kern Satire's Aim, prot 
It muſt not 6n thur Nature here declaim. 75 
a 


Tho? the Buſineſs of Satire be to call Men from Vice ant 
Folly, and invite them to Wiſdom and Virtue, yet it 15 by r0 
means to wake itſelf on Diſquiſitions on the Nature of Vini 
and Vice, which is the proper Buſineſs of Moral Pb lech 
In ſhort, this Poem requires for its Author, a Man of Wit an 1 
Addreſs, Sagacity and Eloquence; and a Sharpneſs that is 05 
oppoſite to Mirth and Pleaſantry. f ad 
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Ns Parts diſtinct does biting Satire tua, 
And without certain Rules its Courſe will go. 
N Of+ by Inſinuation 3t begine, 

* 41d oft abruptly falls upon our Sins; 


oy But this Abruptneſs mu/? regard the Whole, 
* Which muſt its Mord, and Manner too, controul, 
** Satire has no certain nor diſtinct Parts; ſometimes it begins 


ful. by infinuating itſelf by Degrees; but more commonly abruptly, 
. and with Ardour. But tho' the beginning be abrupt, yet it 
n ought to have a Reference and Regard to the Compoſition of 
to tic whole Body of the Poem. Examples you may ſee in Ju- 
the ce, tranſlated by Mr. Didi u. 


oth Of wwell- choſe Wards fome take not Care enough, 
the And think they ſhou'd be (like the Sulject) rough. 
au- But this great Work is more eændtly made, 

may Ard ſharpeſt Thoughts in ſmootheſt Words conwvey d. 


Here, as well as in all Poems, there ought to be Care taken 
"WH of the ſmooth flowing of the Verſe, which Mr. Dryden in his 
FN ac Fleckro has perfectly obſerved, and ought to be the Mo- 
©" Wi 4! of our Verſe in all Eng//þ Satires. [G] 


Of COME DV. 


We come now to the Dramatic Poetry, which is much the 
moſt uſeful and difficult, as well as delightful of any : We can 
ſcarce except a juſt Epic Poem, which has not been ſeen theſe 
1700 Years ; for tho' that be more difficult becauſe of its Length 
and Variety, yet it is beyond Controverſy, lefs uſeful, and lefs 


capable of giving that ſtrong and lively Pleaſure which is to be | 


ny found in a juſt Tragedy. But we begin with Comedy. 

ca i — . FEY 
| the * See the firſt Satire of JUVENAL. 

ords [5] Satire is allow'd to be an urbane, jocoſe, and biting 
Poem, form'd to reprehend corrupt Manners, and expoſe Im- 
probity of Life; but yet there is no Certainty of the Etymo- 
logy of its Name. Some draw it from a Sort of Plate or 
Charger, in which the various ſort of Firft-fruits were offer'd 
t Ceres ; thus, ſay they, in Satire are handled various and 
different ſorts of Things or Subjects, with which it is, as it 
were, fill'd to Satiety ; ſo from Fulneſs or Satiety they draw 
Satire, Others derive it from the Dances of the Satyrs, leap- 
ing from /ide to fide, ſkipping and jumping this way and that. 
Or perhaps from the Satyrs themſelves, thoſe Gods having of 
old been often introduced into this ſort of Poetry, 
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{: Comic Scenes the common Life aue draw AI 
According to its Humours, Ations, Law, WTR 
Aud Vice and Folly laughin ) keep in ane. dle f 
But æuhat is yet a nobler, juſter End, erer 
To all the Charms of Virtue does commend. Life 


Comedy imitates common Life in its Actions and Humoy, Wl ters 

> . 7: — RT EE In * . 
laughing at, and rendring Vice and Folly ridiculous, and re. lowi 
commending Virtue. It is indeed an Imitation of Life, the Age 
Mirror of Cuſtom, and the Image of Truth; and whatez: The 


Comeny follows not this Track, is unworthy of the Name. Tra 
To four eſſential Things w' aſſign a Part 
Ii ew! ry Comedy that's aurit with Art 3 
19% Fable, Manners, Sentiments are th-/c, 
And proper Diction that Uf all expreſs. 
The Fable 7: the Plot. that is d:fegn'd 

o ivataic the Actions of Mankind. 

But ævitheut Manners theſe cannot be dranvn, 
In tem the Tempcr, and the Humeur's ſhown ; 
As by the Sentiments theſe are made known. 
The Diction is the Language that dyes ſhow 
In Il ords, the Sentiments that from them flaw. 


COMEDY has Parts of Quality, and Parts of Du. 
Of the frſt kind there are four eſſential, the Fable, the Man. 
ners, the Sentiment:, and tlie Diction; to which two are added, 
winch only relate to the Repreſentation, viz. the Muſic and De- 
ccration; Without the firſt four Parts, no Comedy can be written, 
For the Po, muſtineceitarily invent the Matter, or Subject on 
which he writes, and that is what we call the Fab/e or Plt: 
But ſince the Fable imitates, there is a Neceſſity that it ſhould 
have the Manners, that is nicely and juſtly expreſs the T empcri, 
Humours, or Manners of the ſeveral Dramatic Perſons that are 
repreſented in Comedy, The Sertiments are added, becauſe we 
muſt diſcover by them the Senſe and Opinion of them n 
Words; and becauſe the Sertiments are, and muſt be expreſied 
more plainly by Words, the Di#7-x obtains its Place in thele 
four Parts of Comedy. * 5 

The Difference of the Perſon much alters the Manner, and 
differences them from one another. For theſe Manners which 
are praiſe-worthy in one, are far from being ſo in another, 
being not at all convenient to his Character, and therefore to 
be diſpraiſed. This we find in Arts themſelves; for one of 
the Vulgar gains Reputation by being a good Fidlcr or Hip, 
but this in a King is ridiculous and diſagreeable to bus tan: 

6m" 


| 
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A Terran has a juſt Praiſe for ſewing well, and working finely 
with her Needle ; but this being no Manly Quality, is deſpica- 
ple in a Man. The Manners mult therefore be agreeable to 
erery Man's Station, Quality, or Years, and the like. And 
Life is the beſt Book to ſtudy theſe in, when we are once Ma- 
ter; of the Rules of Art, In the mean while learn theſe fol- 
loving Verſes out of Horace, of what is proper to the ſeveral 
Ages and Stations of Man, that you may not err againſt them : 
They are found thus in blank V erſe, in my Lord Rg/cormen's 
Tranſlation; 
Ore that has newly learn'd to ſpeak and go, 
Loves Childih Plays, is ſoon provuok'd and pleas'd, 
And changes ev'ry Hour his wave! ing Mind. 
A Youth, that firſt cafts off bis Tator's Yoke, 
Lives Horſes, Hounds, and Sports, and Exerciſe ; 
Prone to all Vice, impatient of Repreof ; 
Proud, carel:ſs, fund, inconſlant, and profuſe. 
Gain, and Ambition rule cur riter Years, 
And make us Slawes to Intereſt and Power, 
Ci Men are only walking Hoſpitals, 
Il here all Defe&s, and all Diſeaſes croud, 
With refileſs Pain, and mare tormenting Fear ; 
Lazy, maroſe, full of Del:ys, and Hofes, 
Oppreſs'd with Riches which they dare not uſe 5; 
I/l-natur*d Cenſors of the preſent Age, 
And fond of all the Follies of the paſt. 
Thus all the Treaſure of our fiowing Years 
Our Ebb of Life for ever takes axway. 
Boys muſt not hade th' ambitious Cares of Men, 
Nor Men the weak Anxieties of Age. 
Obſerve the Characters of * that deal, 
Whether an honeſt Strwant, or a Cheat, 
Or one whoſe Blood boils in his N outbful Veins, 
Or a grave Matron, or a buſy Nurſe, 
Extorting Tradeſmen, careful Huſbanamen. 
Theſe are the general Rules for thoſe Characters that fall 


under them ; but Humcur being eſſential to Engliih Cimedy, we 
muſt ſee what that is. 


Subordinate Paſſion wwe Humour name, 

By which our Bards have gain'd peculiar Fame, 

Each Paſſion does a double Face confe/5, 

7 he ſtrong is Tragic, Comic is the leſs, | 
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The Art of POETRY. 
Here Affectation pa to Humour 7, 


By that are ſome rad: tEculcufly rad, 

I batevr Humonrs ven at firft befloxy, 

T hoſe to the End your Pa Hor: till muſt oor, 
T hefe muſe be u þteormeſt in all they ab. 


Humour is ſaid by the Critics to be a ſubordinate, or 2 
weaker Paſſion, and that in Perſons of a lower Degree than 
ti. oſe that are fit for Trag:ay; and it is more viſible in the lowe: 
{i5rt of People, whoſe Characters are therefore fitter for Comed, 
Every Paſſion has two different Faces; one that is ſeriou, 
great, terrible, ſolemn, that is for Trage); and another: tht 

lou, comical, ridiculous. 

Affectation is thought alſo to be a Character fit for COH 
as being highly ridiculous, and capble of being corrected 115 
Your Characters muſt alway s retain the fame Humour trough 
the Play, which you give them at firit, or elſe tis abſurd an 
prepoſterous. 


Expoſe no fingie Top, Lut lay the Load, 

More 4 ty, and ſpread the Filly 33 

The oth:y N ay is wulygar ; Oft we ſee 

The Fo:l derided by as great as he: 

Ill Pects fo cl one poor Fop devour ; 

But to collect, like Bees, from every Flow'r 
Ingredients to compoſe this precions Juice, 

Wi: hb ſerves the World fer Plaſure, and for CY, 
In /pight of Faction will cur Fawour find, 

"And mect with the Applauſe of ail Mankind. 


The Poet ſhould not pick out any one particular Fop he mij 
meet with in his Converſation, but from the general Folle: 
form a Character that may be of Uſe to many, and a Diveriun 
to all, 


All Fools in this ſpeak Senſe, as if poſſeſt, 
And each by Inſpiration breaks his 7eft, 

If ence the Tuſtniſs of each Port be liſt, 
We ewweill may luugb, but at the Port's Caf. 
That ſilly 41 Mien call Sheer Wit owed, 
With which cur Axe ſo nnujcouſy 18 clay'd: 
Humour 7s al}, Wit bend be only d rung. 
To turu agreeably ſunze proper 1 hougit. 


'Tis a Breach of Character to make the Coxcombs /pcs- 
Wit and fine Raillery, and therefore good for nothing. Em 


may 
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is the true Wit of Comedy; the fine Things, the Sheer-Wit is 
only for Epigram. . . 


The Parts of Quantity are likewiſe four ; 
The Entrance does the Characters explore: 
And to the Action ſomething does proceed, 
The Working up, Action an Warmth doth breed, 
The Counter-turn does Expectation c, 
But the Diſcov'ry ſettles all i th' Chſe. 


The Parts of Quantity of a Comedy are four : the Entrance, - 
which gives Light only to the Characters, and proceeds very 
little into any part of the Action. 2dly, The Mering up of the 
Plot, where the Play grows warmer, and the Deſign or Acticn 
of it is drawing on, and you ſee ſomething promiſing. 3dly, 
The full Growth of the Plot, which we may properly call the 
Cunter-turn, deſtroys the Expectation, and ids wr the Action 
in new Difficulties, leaving you far diſtant from the Hopes, in 
which it found you. 4thly, The Diſcovery or Unravelling of 
the Plot, where you ſee all things ſettling again on the ſame 
Foundation. The Obſtacles, which hindered the Deſign or 
Action of the Play, once removed, it ends with the Reſem- 
blance of Truth, and Nature, and the Audience are fatisfied ' 
with the Conduct of it, ; 

But our Plays being divided into Acts, I ſhall add a Word 
about them. There muſt be no more, nor leſs, than five 
Acts; this is a Rule of 1700 Years ſtanding at the leaſt. 

The firſt contains the Matter or Argument of the Fable, 
with the ſhewing the principal Characters. The ſecond brings 
the Affairs of Buſineſs into Act. The third furniſhes Obſtacles 
and Difficulties. The fourth either ſhews how thoſe Difficul- 
Les may be removed, or finds new in the Attempt. The fifth 


puts an End to them all, in a fortunate Diſcovery, and ſettles 
al as it ſhould be. 


18 CHAP. 
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CH AP.-TV. 
Of TRAGEDY. 


M only Action, that's entire and grave, 
And of juſt Length, the Tragic Muſe . have 
The Object of its artful Imitation, 
And that without the Help of the Narration, 
By the ſtr ong Poww'r of Terror and * 
Al Sorts of Paſſion perfe#ly reſines, 
Aud wvhat in us 19 Palſion 05 inclines. 


As all. other Parts of Poetry are Initntians,. ſo is Trog-d; 
for the beſt Critics define it thus: —— Tragedy is the bit: 
of one grave and intire Action, of a juſt Length, and ah. 
*© without the Aſſiſtance of Narration, by the Means of Terror 
« and Compaſſion, perfectly reſines in us all Sorts of Paſſions, 
Cs poke whateyer.1s like them.“ 

, Thus Tragedy is the Imitation of ſome one Action, and not 
of all the Actions of a Man's Life; and 'tis equally pla' 1 that 
there is no room for any thing in this Poem (the molt uſefal 
ard noble of all Poeſy) but what is grave and ſerious. Thi 


Action mult be 2717s; it muſt have a Beginning, Middle, and 


End. The Beginning is that before which we have no need 
to ſuppoſe any neceilary Cauſe of it; the Middle is all tliat this 
Brgiening produces: and the Exd is that after which nothing 
is neceſſarily ſuppoſed to compleat the Action. It mult be ef 
1 jaſt Lergth, that is, it mult not be fo long as that of an Ile. 
roic Poem, nox.. ſo ſhort as a ſingle Fable. The excluding 
Farration, and the confining it, to Terror and Compaſiion, af. 
tunguiſhes it from an Reroie Poem; which. may be pertect 
v-.thout them, and employs Admiration. By the refining the 
Paſſions, we mean not Extirp ation, but the reducing them 10 
Jul Bounds and. Moderation, which makes them as uleful a 
neceiitary. For by ſhewing the Miſeries that attend the Sub- 
iection to them, it teaches us to watch them more narrow!y, 
and by ſeeing the great Misfortunes of others, it leſſens 0 
own, either preſent or to come. 

There is no Afton that dots not proceed 

fem Nauners,. and the Sentiments indeed. 
And therefure theſe, in this ſublimir Art 
Of Tragedy, muſt claim eutial Part, 


* 
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As Tragedy is the Imitation of an Action, not of. Inclinatiors 
or Habits, ſo there is no Aion that does not proceed from 
the Manners and the Sentiments ; and therefore the Manners and 
the Sertimnts are eſſential Parts of Tragedy, for nothing bat 
theſe can diſtinguiſh an Action. The Manners form, and the 
Sextiments explain it, diſcovering its Cauſes and Motives. 


All Tragedies four Parts diſtinct do claim, 
Fable 15 firſt, and Principal wwe name; 
The Manners «nd the Sentiments ſucceed, 
And the laſt Place ts Diction 7s decreed, 


There is no Subject of a Tragedy where theſe following Parts 
are not to be found; the Fable, the Manners, the Sertiments, 
and the Diction. Some add the Decoration, becauſe that de- 
notes the Place; and every Action requiring ſome Place, the 
Decoration is, in ſome meaſure, the Object of the Poet's Care, 
that the Place may be proper for the Repreſentation. The chief 
and much mo!t conſiderable, is the Fable, or the Compoſition 
of the Incidents, which form the Subject of the Tragedy. 
For Action being the Object of the Imitation of this ſort of 
Poetry, muſt be the moſt conſiderable; but the Aion confifts 
of the Incidents and their Conduct, which is the Fab/e: The 
Fable muſt be the moſt conſiderable ; and all the Beauties of 
Manners, Dition, and Sextiments, can't make amends for the 
Defects of this. The general End that Mankind propoſe, is 
to live happily, but to live happily is an .4izn; for Man is 
either happy or miſerable by his 4&ims, not Manners. Fra- 
gd; only adds them for the Production of Az7izns. The Fable 
being therefore the End of Tragedy, as being the Imitation of 
the Action, it muſt be of the greateſt Importance; for ſo is the 
End in all Things. 


The Manners next, by the Dramatic Laws, 
As they of Action are the Source and Cauſe, + : 
Demand cur Study, and our utmoſt Care : / 


By thoſe the Perſons their Deſigns declare, 
And from each other beſt d. i Pinguifh d are, 


The Manners are the moſt conſiderable next to the Fable. 
For az Tragedy is the Imitation of an 4472», ſo there are no 
ions without the Mauncrs, as no Effet without a Cauſe. 
The Manners Gilinguith Character from Character, and diſ- 
cover the Inclinations of the Speaker, and what Part, Side, or 
Courſe he will take on any imp:rtant and di Rent Emergence, - 
and let us know how he will behave himſelf before we fee the 
Actions, 
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Actions. If Pride, Choler, Piety, or the like, be the Az. 
ne of the Hero, we may know that he will follow the Dic 
tates of the prevailing Paſſion of his Character. 


7 he Sentiments ebtain the next Degree, 

Tho" leafi in Excillence of all the I hree ; 

7 he Sentiments the Manners do declare, 
But muſ! with Truth and Likelihood cobere. 


The Scutiments are next in degree of Excellence to the Fl. 
and the Manners: For theſe are for the Manners, what the 
Alarners are for the Fable. The Action cannot be juſtly ini. 
tated without the Maarers, nor the Marxers without the Sen- 
ti ments. in theſe we mult regard Truth and Periſimilitud: : A; 
when the Poet makes a Madman ſpeak juſt as a Madman does; 
or as it is probable he wou'd do. For this fee King Lear it 
Shatkeſpenr. 

7 he Diction muſt the Sentiments unfold, 
I hich in their proper Lauguoge muſt be told. 

The Difin or Language of Tragedy can demand but the 
fourth Place in the eſſential Parts, and is of the leaſt Importance 
of any of them; yet muit peculiar Care be likewiſe taken af 
this, that every Paſſion ſpeak in ſuch Words and Expreſſions 
are natural to it. 

Having thus ſeen the ſeveral Parts of Tragedy, and their Ex- 
cellence in regard of each other, we ſhall now proceed to gde 
Directions neceſſary to the making each of them perfect, aud 
to the knowing when they are ſo in what we read. 


Fir/t en a Plot employ thy coreful Thoughts, 
And guard thrſclf cgainft its uſual Fouls : 
Turn it with Time a thouſart ſearal Mays; 
That (as it ought) gives ſure Succeſs to Plays. 
As the Plat, or Fable, is the chief Thing in Tragedy, io oi 
frſt and principal Care ought to be employ'd in contriving tis 
Part with that Care, that each may produce and depend upen 
the former. This Part being performed with Skill, has gen 
Succeſs to thoſe Plays which have been defective in all the 
other Parts. 
Beſides the main Deſign compesd with Art, 
Each moving Scene muſt bude a Plot apart. 
Contrive each little Turn, mark cy Flace; 
As Peniters firft chalk out the future Face, 
Yet be not fondly your ewn Slave for this, 
ut change hereafter «vhat appears amiſs. 
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As the main Plot, or Fable, conſiſts of many Incidents or 
genen, the Poet muſt make a Draught of theſe before he begins 
to write; which will appear more plainly when we come to 
4ſcourſe of the Incid:nts. In this Scheme we muſt mark all 
he fine Touches of the Paſſions, and all the admirable Turns 
that produce them. But when we come to write, we may diſ- 
cover Faults in the firſt Draught, which we muſt correct. 


Each Tragic Action muft be both entire, 

Aud of that Length <»hich Tragedies require. 
Beginning zt 7 Hawe, and Middle, and End, 
Each ta predace the other ſtill muſt tend. 

The Cauſe of Undertaking and Deſign 

Of Action, to Beginning we confine ; 

All the Effects au Objiactes are find” 

In th' Executien, to MiddY are affign'd. 

Th unrav' ling and diſjulving of the ſame, 

With Juſtice we the End do always name. 


Every Action, that is ft for a Tragic Imitation, ought not 
only to be intire, but of a n length; that is, muſt have a 
Beginning, Middle, and End. This diſtinguiſhes it from mo- 
mentaneous Actions, or thoſe which happen in an Inſtant, with- 
ont Preparation or Sequel, which, wanting Extenfion, may 
come into the /rcidents, not build a Fable on. The Cauſe or 
Deſign of underſtanding an Action is the Beginning; and the 
Effects of thoſe Cauſes, and the Difkculties we find in the Exe- 
cution, are the Midle: The unravelling and diſſolving theſe: 
Difficulties, is the Erg. 

An Explanation of this will beſt appear by an Example, 
which we will take from the Plot of the 4ntigone of Sophocles. 
On the Death of the taro Brethers, Eteocles and Polynices, 
Creon, ach ſucceeds them in the Ming of Thebes, probibits 
the burying the Body of the latter, becauſo he invaded his Native 
Country ewith Foreign Troops. This Decree makes Antigone, 
who ab betrothed to Hæmon the Son of Creon, bury him, is 
diſcovered, and cond:mncd to be bury'd olive: Creon could nut 
be brought to relent by Hæmon, or 'Tirefias ; and Hæmon #1ills 
bimſclf xvith her: This makes Eurydice, his Mother, diſirey her- 
ſelf; and Creon, in theſe Miſerirs ſeeing the fatal Conſiguence 
of his Decree, repents too late, and becomes miſerable, 

The Beginning of this Action has no neceſſary Conſequence 
of the Death of Polynrices, ſince that Decree might have been 
let alone by Creon, tho' it could not have been without that 
Death; ſo that the Action naturally begins with that Decree, 
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The Midale is the Effects produced by that Decree, the Death 
of Antigone, Hæmon, and Eurydice, which produce the End by hs dit 
breaking the Obſtinacy of Creon, and making him repent, ang Naferet 
miſerable: * Thus the Poet cannot begin or. end his _{3;;, Mwhate 
where he pleaſes, (which is the Fault of moſt of our old Plays) MMaim 
if he would manage his Subject with true Occonomy and Becyy, 
For there muſt be the Cauſe or Beginning ; the Ei? of thi; 
Cauſe, which is naturally the Middle; and the unravelling er 
finiſhing of it, which is the Eud produced by the Mili. ;; 
that by the Beginning ; the Middle ſuppoſes ſomething before 
it, as its Cauſe, and following, as its Est; the Beginning 
ſuppoſes nothing before, and the Ed nothing to follow, 0 
make the 4#ion complete. 


7h Unities of Action, Time, and Place, 


If well olſerv'd, give Plays a ferfict Grace. = 
3 pen 
The Subject of a Trageay ſhould be of a juſt Extent, neither s, th 


too large nor too narrow, but that it may be ſeen, view, Nau 
and conſidered at once, without confounding the Mind, which 1 
if too little or narrow, it will do; nor make it wander to Mat t 
diſtract it, as it will do if it be too large and extenfive. That Mita 
is, the Piece ought to take up jult ſo much hne as is neceſlar; {Wd 
or probable for the introducing the Incidents with their jut ber 
Preparation. For to make a goed Tragedy, that is, a ju: WMWl:ll \ 
Imitation, the Vin 1mitated ought not, in Reality, to be G&Fe! 
longer than the Repreſentation; for this makes the Lil!) MTrut 
greater, and by conſequence more perfect. But fince there are Wl the | 
Actions of ten or twelve Hours, we muſt bring ſome of the Nad 
Incidents into the Intervals of the Ae, the better to deceive Wl uſe | 
the Audience. Adi, 

Next, the Unity of A#ton is ſuch, that it can never be broke ¶ uke 


without deſtroying the Poem. This City is not preſerved by MW mu! 
repreſenting of ſeveral Actions of Ore Man; as of /ulius Ci/ar, for 
of Anthony, or Brutus; for then the Poet has no Reaſon to WM whi 
begin at any certain Place; and Shakeſpear might have brought Wl Poe 
his Play down to the laſt Emperor of Rome, as well as to dhe 

Death of Brutus. 

But this Unity of 44im does not exclude the various Unir- 
Actions, which are pertecily dependent on, and contribute to 1 
the chief, and which without it are nothing. Nor does this IM for 
Exception make for our filly Lade- lot, which have nothing Wl not 
to do with the main Deſign, but is another P/t ; as aro ſus Eff 
and Eurydice in Dr;dn's Oedipus, which are abominable. in h 
the Orphan the Action is One, and every Part or Under- Ac EN 

carries 
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.rries on and contributes to the main Action or Subject. Thus 
de different Actions of different Men are not more diſtinctly 


and Miiferent Actions than thoſe of Ore Man at different Times. 
Gun MWhatever can be tranſpoſed, or left out, without a ſenſible 
avs) Maim to the Action, has nothing to do there. 

AY The Tragic Perſon is no certain Man, 

ch The Bard PARTICULARS «wou'd draw in wair ; 

kr For to no Purpoſe is that uſeleſs Draught, 

* By which no meral Lefſons can be taught. 


Great Homer, in th Achilles, whom he drcau, 
Sets not that one ſole Perſe in our View z 

Why But in that Perſon to explain did chuje 

What Violence and Anger <v3u'd produce. 


The Poet is not obliged to relate Things juſt as they hap- 
rened, but as they. might, or ought to have happened : That 
ir s, the 44icn ought to be general, not particular; for parti- 
ed, Nr Actions can have no general Infurnce, Thus Homer, in 
ich Wi 4:billes, intends not the Deſcription of that one individual Man, 
to bat to ſhew what //7o/ence and /nger would make all Men of 
nat Nat Character ſay or do: And therefore Achillus is a gentral 
, end /lgeric Perſon, and fo ought all Tragic Heroes to be, 
uit WM where they ſhould ſpzak and act neceſſarily, or probably, as 
„u Men fo qualiced, and in thoſe Circumſtances would do; 
be differing from Hiſtory in this, that Tragedy conſults not the 
„Ich of what any particular Perſon did ſay or do, but only 
e le general Nature of ſuch Qualities, to produce ſuch Hor, 
he and ſuch Actions. Tis true, that Tragedy ſometimes makes 
eie of true Names, but that is to give a Credibility to the 
Action, the Perſons ſtill remaining general. The Poet may 
e MM take Incidents from Hiſtory and Matter of Fact, but then they 
/ nous have that Probability and Likelihood which Art requires; 
r, for there are many Actions which have really been done, 
0 WO which are not probable ; and then Hiſtory will not juſtify the 
at Poet in making uſe of them. 


The Tragic Aion, to be juſt and right, 
Both Terror and Compaſſion muſt excite, 


0 The Action that muſt be imitated in Tragedy, beſides the 
's tormer Properties, muſt excite error and Compaſſion, and 
g not admiration; which is a Paſſion too weak to have the 
1 Effect of Tragedy. Terror and Pity are raiſed by Surprize, 
n when Events are produced out of Cauſes contrary to our 
Ekxpeddation; that is, — when the Incidents produce each 
other, 
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 Focafta and Laius, and fo is guilty of Inceſt and Parricide 
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other, and not merely follow after each other. For if it do n 


neceſlarily follow, it is no Incident for Tragedy. 15 
Tavo Kinds of Fables Tragedy aba, ö 0 
The ſimple hi, the implex that aworve. _ 
T he ſunple dbes no Change of Fortune know, Matz 
Or in the End dass no Diſcov'ry bow noſt 


The implex either one er both contains, 
So greater Beauty and Perfection gains. 


As the Actions which Tragedy imitates, ſo are all its Fall, 
fimple or impl. x. The fmple is that, in which there is neiths 
a Change of the Condition or State of the principal Perſon ot 
Perſons, or a Diſcovery; and the unravelling of the Pl | 
only a ſingle Paſſage of Agitation, of Trouble, or Repoſe d D 
Tranquillity. The ige Fable in which the principal Perſon deni 
or Perſons have a Change of Fortune, or a D:/covery, or both that 


which is the moſt beautiful and leaſt common. In the 2:/;;M Cha 


of Sophocles, the Argument of which we have before giver ther 
you, there is the Change of the Fortune of Crcon, and tha and 
produced by the Effect of his own Decree and Obſtinacy; 
in his Oedipus and Electra there is both a Change and D:/c5wer; 
the-firſt to Miſery, the latter to Revenge and Happineſs. Owizu 
with his Change of Fortune, diſcovers, that he is the Son 


But Electra diſcovers Oreſtes to be her Brother, and by 
changes her Miſeries into Happineſs, in the Revenge of it 
Father's Death. In the [jhigeria in Tauris of Eurijid 
(written by Mr. Dennis in En; li Iphigenia making a Di 
covery that Oreſtes is her Brother, changes both their Fortun 
from Deſpair to a happy Eicape from their barbarous Altar: d 
Taurica. But the Charge can neither be neceſſary nor probab 
(without which Qualities it is of no Value) if it be not the m 
tural Reſult, or at leait the Effect of the foregoing Actions 
or of the / je itſelf. As in Ocaipus : For A7geen, Wo com: 
to bring him agrecable News, and which ought to have de 
vered him from choſe Apprehenſions into which the 7ear ( 
committing Inceſt with his Mother had thrown him, does qu 
the contrary, in diſcovering to him who and what he is. 3: 
Fact is thus, —- 4 Mz: nger from Corinth &rings Ocdipus #* 
of th: Death of Poly bus, ani iavites him to take Pf). {11% 
that Kingdom ; but he, afraid of commutting ihe Inc. ff the Ore 
cle had told him of, believing Polybus to be his Father, dectar 
he ae never go to the Flace where his Mother was. .. 
Corinthian % him that he did not knew himſelf, and 1 d 

fall 


% 


do 0 
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bd himſclf about nothing; and fo thinking to dh Ocdipus a 


gal Piece of Service, by delivering him from his Fears, in- 
Frm him, that Polybus and Merope avere not Bis Father or 
ber; which began the Difcovery, that caſt him into the 
not terrible of his Misfortunes. 


What in the Drama we DISCO V'RY call, 
May in the Notion of Remembrance all. 

Fer, Ly remembring, the chief Perſons moewe 
From Ignerance to kniwwh age, which or Love 
Or Hatred in them ahawcays muſt preauce, 

Aud all their Hafpineſs or Miſery induce. 


Diſcovery being here uſed for a Term of Art, and therefore 
fznifying more than in its vulgar Acceptation, you muſt know, 
that here it means a Diſcovery, which is made by the principal 
Characters; by remembring or calling to Mind either one ano- 
ther, or ſomething of Importance to their Change of Fortune, 
and is thus defined. ---— Te DISCOVERY a CHANGE, 
which bringing us from Ignorance to Knowledge, produces either 
LOVE cr HATRED in thoſe whim the Poet has a Deſign to 
make either Happy or Miſerable, That is, it ought not to be 
nm vain, by leaving thoſe who remember one another in the 
ſme Sentiments they were in before; it muſt produce either 
[ove or Hatred in the principal, not inferior Characters. But 
thole Diſcoveries which are immediately followed by the 
Change of Fortune, are the moſt beautiful; as that of Oedipus, 
for the Diſcovery of his being the Son of Jocaſta and Laiut, 
immediately makes him of the moſt happy, the moſt miſerable. 
And this Catafirophe or ending, which has a Change of Fortune 
mmediately after the Di/covery, will always produce Terror 
ard Pity in the End and Aim of Tragedy, We ſhall ſay ſome- 
thing of the ſeveral Sorts of Diſcoveries, after the Manners, 
on which they have ſome Kind of Dependence. 


Pie? that vulgar Error, which appears 

59 fair, of making perfect Characters. 

There's no ſuch Thing in Nature, and you'll dra 
A faultleſs Monſter, which the World nc er ſar ; 
Some Faults muſt be, which his Misfortunes drew, 
But ſuch as may diſerue Compaſſion too. 


The next Thing which we are to conſider, are the Characters. 
Thoſe which are to compole a perfect Tragedy, mult be neither 
hereby wirtuors and innocent, nor ſeandaloufly awvicked. To 
make a perfectly vaguous and innocent Character unfortunate, 
excites 
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What they will ſeek, and whet they will forſa de; fearful 

LIKENESS te avell-known Characters relates, Shateſp 

For Hiſtory or Quality abates. ſhould 

Convenient Manners wwe thoſe ever call, 

Which to each Rank, Age, Sex, and Climate fa//, 

Thoſe Manners Poets alavays equal name, 

Which thro) the Drama always are the ſame. 

We come now to the Manners, which are in the next depree 
of Excellence to the Fable. ne Manners diſtinguiſh the Ch. Peſi 
racters; and if the Manners be ill expreſſed, we can never be Ml nh e 
acquainted with them, and conſequently never be terrified b; WW That 
foreſeeing the Dangers they will produce to the Dramatic given 
Perſons, nor melt into Pity by ſeeing their Sufferings. All IM neceſſ 
Dramatic Perſons therefore ought to have the Manners; that WM thoſe: 
is, their Diſcourſe ought to diſcover their Inclinations, and 
what Reſolutions they will. certainly purſue. The Mam: 
therefore ſhould have four Qualities, and they muſt be, (i. 
good; (2.) like; (3.) convenient; (4.) equal. Good is when 
they are mark'd; that is, when the Diſcourſe of the Perſon 
makes us clearly and diſtinctly ſee their Inclinations, and what 
good or evil Reſolutions they are certain to take. Lile only 
relates to known and publick Perſons, whoſe Characters are in H. 
Hiſtory, with which our poetic Characters muſt agree; that is, W Dice 
the Poet mult not give a Perſon any Quality contrary to any of MW Beau 
thoſe which Hiſtory has given him. e muſt remember, that MW unk 
the evil Qualities given to Prinees, and Great Men, ought to WM tain 
be omitted by the Poet, if they are contrary to the Charatter W 17/,/ 
of a Prince, &c. But the Vertues oppoſite to thoſe known Vics W WO. 
ought not to be impoſed, by malking him generous or liberal WM ,,,/; 
in the Poem, who was avaritious in the Hiſtory, The Mamen WM bs! 
muſt likewiſe be convenient; that is, they muſt be agreeable w {1;«{, 
the Age, Sex, Rank, Climate, and Condition of the Perſon WM yi; 
that has them: For this you may look back to what is quoted WW T7 
out of my Lord Ry/cemmor's Tranſlation of Horace, in what ve ſeit 
have ſaid of Comedy. You muſt indeed ſtudy Mankind, and les 
from them draw the Proprieties of Characters or Manners: |: 1 
would be well if you ſtudied Moral Philoſophy, to lead you in whi 
the Study of Mankind. diſc 
They muſt be equal; that is, they muſt be conſtant, d the; 

conſiſtent, through the whole Character; or the Variety g Let 
Inequality of the Manners (as in Nature, ſo in this Draught WW tot 


mult be equal. The Fearſul muſt not be brave, nor —_ 11 
carful: 
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fearful: The Avaritious muſt never be liberal, and the like. 
\hakeſpear is excellent in this Diſtinction of Characters, and he 
hould be thoroughly ſtudied on this Head. 


One Quality eſſential docs remain, 

By awhich the greateſt Becuty they obtain, 
The Manners muſt ſo regularly flow, 

That to Neceſſity their Birth they ove. 
No vicious Quality muſt be their Lot, 

But achat is necaful to promote the Plot. 


geſides the four Qualities we have mentioned, there is 2 
Ich efiential to their Beauty, that is, that they be nece/ary : 
That is, that no vicious Quality or Inclination ought to be 
given to any Poetic Perſon, unleſs it appear to be abſolutely 
neceſſary, or requiſite to the carrying on of the Action; as all 
thoſe mentioned in Oedipus were, to the promoting that Fable. 


Three ſorts of Diſcoveries are found 

In the Dramatic Poets to abound : 

The firſt by certain Marks the Bus ne do, 
Whrther from Chance or Nature they accrue ; 
As Scars, or Moles, that in the Body lic, 

Or certain Tokens which thoſe Marks ſupply. 


Having run through the Manners, I now return to the 
Diſcoveries, becauſe (well manag'd) they add a wonderful 
Beauty to the Piece, tho' it is indeed a Beauty almoſt intirely 
unknown on our Stage. The fir? ſort of Diſcovery is by cer- 
tain Marks in the Body, either zatural/ or accid:ntal, Thus 
Ls having formerly, before the Trejan War, received a 
Wound in his Thigh, by a Boar, in the Mountain of Par- 
na//ius, when he returned 7rcozzito home, the Nurſe who waſh'd 
his Legs diſcovered him by the Scar of that Wound. Tho? 
theſe be the leaſt beautiful Diſcoveries, yet they may be uſed 
with more or leſs Art: As that we have juſt mentioned of 
is was artful and fine ; but when he is fain to ſhew it him- 
ſelf to the Shepherds, to confirm them that he is Ces, it is 
leſs artful. | 

The ſecond Way is by Talents; as, the Caſket of Things 
which the Prieſt had found with en, when he was expoſed, 
diſcovers Creu/a, whom he was going to kill, to be his Mo- 
ther. And Ore/tis, when he had found out phigenia by her 
Letter, which ſhe was going to ſend to him by Pylades, 1s fain 
to tell particular Tokens in her Father's Palace, to make him- 
ſelf be believed to be Cre. For theſe Tokens are no great 
matter 
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matter of Invention, ſince the Poet might have made then The Pe 
ewenty other Ways. > fee wh 


Third from Remembrance takes its pleaſi ns Riſe, 277 1 
And for CES the Diſcou” ry from the Eyes. le 0 


The fourth ſort wwe in Reaſoning do find, 3 i 

Which brings the unknown Object to the Mind. "1 EX 

Thus when Oreſtes ſaw the fatal Knife Y 1 1 

With impicus Flo directed to his Life, * je F 

Thus to the Goddeſs in Deſpair did call, 50 inddi 

Ah ! muſt 1 then like Iphigenia fall ? pong In 

The third ſort of Diſcovery is what is made by Remen. WF We s 
brance; that is, when the Sight, or Hearing, of any thig He to bi 
makes us remember our Misfortunes, Sc. Thus when Lens al 
heard Domodocus ſing his Actions at Trey, the Memory of is efuting, 


ſtruck him, and drew Tears from his Eyes, which diſcoverd 
him to Alcinous. The fourth ſort of Diſcoveries are made b 
Reaſoning ; as Ipigenia in X /chylus, Hither is a Mar cs 
like me; no Bed is like me but Oreſtes; it muſt therefore be Orea 
And in the Jjhigenia of Peolyides, a Greek Poet, Oreſtes kneeling 
at the Altar, and juſt opening his Boſom to receive the ſacre 
Knife, cries out, TI, not Suffcient that my Siſter has been ſaci 
ficea 10 Diana, 2 I m ', ? be 2 too. 

The fineft ſort is that which ariſes from the Subject, or In- 
cidents of the Fable; as that of Ocalipis from his exceſſive Cu. 
rioſity, and the Letter thut [phigeria ſent by Pylades; for it ws 
very natural for her on that Occaſion to fend that Letter. Ve 
have been forced to make mention of Greek Plays, becauſe ve 
have not yet had any thing of this kind, but in thoſe taken 
from thoſe Poets; but our Ocdipus and Tphigenia will ſhew this 
in ſome meaſure. 
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The Sentiments here next aſſume their Place, 

To which to give their juſt and proper Grace, 
The Poet frill muſt look within to find 

7 ve fecrct Turns of Nature in the Mind. ” 

He muſt be ſad, be proud, and in a Storm, 

And to each Character his Mind conferm : 

The Proteus muſt all Shapes all Paſſions wars 
If he awoud h: De 7 Sentiments appe ar 

7 hink not at all where i vai 7 houghts 19 o place, 
But what a Man wou'd ſay in ſuch a Caſe, 


Having done with the Fable, Incidents and Manners, ve 
come now to the Sertiments. 
I The 
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The Poet here muſt not be content to look into his Mind, 
\ ſee what he himſelf would think on ſuch an Occaſion, but 
e muſt put himſelf into the Paſſion, Quality, and Temper of 
de Character he is to draw; that is, he muſt aſſume thele 
arne he gives each Dramatic Perſon, and then ſee what Sen- 
ments or Thoughts ſuch an Occaſion, Paſſion, or the like, 
ill produce. And the Poet mult change the Habit of his 
ind, and aſſume a new Perſon, as a different Character or 
perlen ſpeaks, or he will make all ſpeak alike, without any 
Ditinction of Character. But this can't be done, but by a 
pong Imagination, and great Genius. 

We ſhall ſay no more of the Sentiments here, becauſe they 
re to be learnt from the Art of Rhetoric; for the Sentiments 
ing all that make up the Diſcourſe, they conſiſt in proving, 
efuting, exciting, and expreſſing the Paiſions, as Pity, Anger, 
tar, and all the others, to raiſe or debaſe the Value of a 
Thing. The Reaſons of Pocts and Orators are the ſame, 
hen they would make Things appear worthy of Pity, or ter- 
ble, or great, or probable ; tho' ſome Things are render'd {0 
Art, and ſome by their own Nature. 


iſe Nature by Varicty does pleaſe, 

With di fring Poſſions in a diff*ring Dreſs : 
Bold Auger in rough haughty Words oppear:, 
Sorrow is humble, and difſolves in Tears. 
Make nat your Hecuba with Fury rage, 

And ſhrew & canting Spirit on the Stage: 

There javoln Expreſſions, and affeted Noiſe, 
Sheaw like ſome Peaant that declaims to Boys. 
In Syrrew you muſt ſofter Metheds keep, 

Ana, to excite eur Tears, your ſelf muj? weep. 
Ihe noify Words which in ill Plays are found, 
Come not from Hearts that are in Sadneſs drown'd. 
19 pleaſe, you muſt a hundred Changes try; 
Semetimes be humble, then muſt far on high; 
Iu nat'ral Thoughts muſt ery-where abound, 
Be eaſy, fleoſant, folid, and profound. 

o theſe you muſ! ſurprizing Touches join, 

Aud for us a new Yonder in each Line. 


The Diction, or Language, is that which next comes under 
our Conſideration; and tho? it is confeſſed, that it is of the 
ral Importance of all thoſe Parts, yet when the Elocution is 
proper and elegant, and varies as it ought, it gives a great, and 
vantageous Beauty to a Play; and therefore we will not paſs 
it 
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it over in ſilence. Some have been betray'd by their Ignorary 
of Art and Nature, to imagine that Mz/ton's Stile, becaut 
noble in the Epic, was beſt for Tragedy, never reflecting the 
he himſelf varied his Stile in his Sampſon Agoniftes. If x 
would therefore merit Praiſe, you muſt diverſify your Stile jr 
eeſſantly; too equal and too uniform a Manner then is to g 
purpoſe, and inclines us to fleep. Rarely are thoſe Auth; 
read, who are born to plague us, and who appear always wt; 
ning in the ſame ungrateful Tone. Happy the Man, who ce 
ſo command his Voice, as to paſs without Conſtraint from ths 
which is grave, to that which is mowing, and from that whit 
is pleaſant, to that which is ſevere and /o/ermm, Every Paſitn 
has its proper Way of ſpeaking, which a Man of Ge: wil 
eaſily derive from the very Nature of the Paſſion he writs, 
Anger is proud, and utters haughty Words, but ſpeaks u 
Words leſs fierce and fiery when it abates. Grief is more hun. 
ble, and ſpeaks a Language like itſelf, dj, plain, and jr 
rowful. 

Soliloquies had nerd be wery fav, 

Extremely ſhort, and ſpoke in Paſſion too. 

Our Lowers talking to themſelves, for want 

OF others, make the Pit their Confidant. 

Nor is the Matter mended yet, if thus 

They truſt @ Fricnd only to tell it us. 

7% Occaſion u as naturally fall, 

As xchen Bellario confeſſes all. 


There is nothing more common in our Plays, tho? nothing 6 
inartificial and unnatural, as the Perſons making long Speeche 
to themſelves, only to convey their Intentions and Actions 1 
the Knowledge of the Audience: But the Poet ſhould take Cir 
to make the Dramatic Perſons have ſuch Conhdants, as may 
neceſſarily ſhare their inmott T houghts, and then they woa 
be more juſtly, and with more Nature, convey'd to the Au 
dience. A hv@ly Picture of the abſurd Characters and Condut 
of our Plus, take from the Duke of Buckingham's EC 
Pactry ; which be ng in Verſe may be got by Heart, and remen 
bered, and ſo always about you, for the Teſt of any new He! 


Firſt 4 Soliloquy is calmly made, 

Where ev'ry Reaſm is exattly weigh; 

Which once perform'd, moſt opportuncly comes 

A Here frighted at the Neiſe of Drums, 

For her faweet ſake, whom at firſt Sight he lowes, 
And all in Metephor his Paſſion proves, 
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But ſome ſad Accident, tha" yit unknown, 
Parting this Pair, to leave the Swain alone ; 
He ftrait grows jealous, yet we know not why, 
And, to oblige his Rival, needs will die: 

But fr ſt he makes a Speech, avherein he tells 
The abſent Nymph how much his Flame excels ; 
And yet bequeaths her generouſly nxxv | 
To that dear Rival, whom he does not knoxw ; 
Who ſtrait appears, (but, who can Fate withſtand ? ) 
Too late, alas! to hold his haſily Hand, 

That juſt has giv'n himſelf a cruel Stroke : 
At which this very Stranger's Heart is brok-. 
He more to his new Fricnd than Miſtreſs kind, 
Moft ſadly mourns at being left behind ; 

Of ſuch a Death prefers the plealing Charms 
To Lowe, and living in his Laay' Arms. 


Of the EPIC or HEROIC POEM. 


An Epic Poem 7s a Diſcourſe invented with Art, to arm the 
Ianners by Inſtructions, diſguiſed under the Allegory of an Action 
bich is important, and which is re ated in Verje ia à dightfal, 
vable, and wonderful Manner. 

That is, it is a Fable which conſiſts of two Parts; firſt of 
uh, ws Foundation, and Fifion which diſguiſes that Truth, 
d gives it the Form of a Fable. The Truth is the Meral, 
d the Fiction of the Action that is built upon it. Its Impor- 
nee diſtinguiſhes it from the Cm dy, and its Relation from the 
agic Actiont. The Action here, as in Tragedy, muſt be an., 
d all its Epiſodes or Under-A#ioms are to be dependent on the 
in Action. It muſt be ixtire, thac is, have a Beginning, 
iddle and End. It muſt have the Manner: that is, the Cha- 
ters muſt be diſtinguiſhed, and Marncys muſt be neceſſary, 

d have thoſe Qualities inſerted already in Tragedy, The 
dents ought to be delightful, and to that End wvarions, and 

ntly diſpoſed and ſurprizing. The Epiſedes frould be pa- 

tic. The Sentiments will fall under the ſame Rules as thoſe 

Tragedy, but the Didicn is allow'd to be more loſty and 

re figurative, as being a Nation, and having Aimiration, 

Terror and Pity, for its End. 

We need ſay no more of this Poem, the Rules at large 

þuld be too extenſive for this Treatiſe, and but of little Uſe ; 


2ius that does not appear once in a thouſand Years. 
[ RHE 


Poem being not to be undertaken but by a Maſter, and by 
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RHETORIC 


O R, 


The Art of PERSUas10s 


. 
every Subject affords of U/e ty PERSUASION, 
And as ev ery Author muſt invent or find out . 


guments to make his Subject prevail, diſpoſe thoſe Argumerz 


thus found out, into their proper Places, range them in thx 


ments and Beauties of Language which are proper to ea 
if his Diſcourſe be to be deliver'd in Pu 


Subject; and, 
to utter them with that Decencv and Force, which may ft: 
the Hearer : So this . 
four Parts, Invention, Dilh:# rien, Elgcution or Language, 2 
Delivery or Promilciation. 

F. 2. Invention is the finding out {ich Motives, Reaſon 


Arguments, as are adapted to per/ſuad., or gain the An 


Belicf of the Hearer or Reader. 

Theſe Arguments may be divided into artificial and in 
tificial. The formcy are the proper Chject of the Invent 
of him who writes ; the utter the Author or Writer dos 
invent, but borrowing them from Abroad, applies and acc: 
modates them to his Subject. 


The artificial Arguments are of three Sorts, Reaſeu 
Argumentations, the Marucrs, and the Paffions, The! 
are to inform the Hrarecr's Judgment; the ſecond, to ng 


tiate with him, or win his Iyclinatien or Favour ; the th 
to me. 
The Strdcat, or Writer, 15 abundantly aſſiſted in finding ( 
theſe Arguments, Renſonings or Argumentations, by conſuls 
ſuch Heads, as contain, by general Conſcat, or the Ruls 
Art, ſec Progfs or Exidences under them. 


=y 


HE TORIC „ the Faculty of diſcovering erke 


rt of Pirſunſion 15 generally divided in 


Som 
general 
Subject. 
agreed 
huſt, þ- 
traiſe 
Fact or 
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Some of theſe HEADS are general, others particular: The 
general contain thoſe Propoſitions which are common to all 
Subjefts or Canes ; and theſe the Maſters of this Art have 
agreed to be tar in Number, under theſe two Titles; the 
fut, p2/i6/e or impoible ; for whether we penſuude or diſſuads, 

ae or diſpraiſc, accuſe or defena, we mult prove that the 
Fact or Subject has been, or is le or impo//ible to be done. 

The other Title is great or mall, and to this all Compa- 
riſens relate; as when we ſhew, that Jie is more or leſs be- 
reficial or pernicious, more uſeful or unuſeful, more honour- 
able or diſhonourable, more juſt or equitable, unjuſt and 
illegal, than Vat. 

Every Subject has, beſides theſe general Head common to 
all, others particular to themſelves, from whence all Argu- 
ments are drawn, which are peculiar to each Subject or Cæuſe; 
and for that Reafon vary according to the Variety of that. 

All Cauſes, or Subjects of any Weight, are recommende:; 
to the Reader or Hearer in one of theſe three Ways, <>. 
either by Perſua/ion or Piſſuaſion; Praiſe or Diſpraiſe; dc- 
cuſalion or Defence. Ana indera, a Man can ſcarce write an 
ary Subject that requires or fails under Perſuaſion, but in 4 
more or [eſs important r exicnfive Degree falls under ore or 
theſe Heads. 

But theſe differ from each other, as in the Parts, and e 
ce or Duty, as we have uit ſeen; and in the Ed doubl!x, 
(1.) In regard of the Thiry ite, 2.) and the Heazer. 
(1.) In regard of the 7hirg ; tor the End propoied by the 
þ#rſuaſivoe Or diſuaſrie Dijcourſe, 15 Profit, Advantage or }-- 
refit; by the Praiſe or 1 ifproiſe, Homur : and Right ard 
Equity, by the Accuſotion or Defence. (2.) In regard of the 
Hearer, becauſe the Object of him who writes in Per/un/-n 
or Diſſua ſion, is Hope and Fear ; in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, Pl: a- 
ſure and Delight ; in Accuſation and Defence, Clemen Or Se 
Terity, : 

The firſt has to do with the future, or 7imr to rome; the e- 
cond moſt commonly with the pet; and the third with the 
aft. The Hearers, in the important Subjects of each kind, 

may be conſider'd thus: A Man, or Men ot Poacer in a State, 
hear the firſt; Men of Pleaſure, or ſuch as are chiefly led by 
the Ear, the ſecond ; and a Judge, or Senate, the uff. 

. 3. When the Deſign of our Diſcourſes is to perſnade ar 
aſuad-, we muit (opſider the Matter or Subject of our Dil: 
courls, or the Thing we. woald render eligible or odious; an ! 
| | oy thoſe 
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thoſe Heads from whence Motives, Reaſons or Argument; 25 
to be drawn, to bring about what we propoſe. | 
The Subjet, or Matter, is whatever can be done, eiths 
in a public or private Capacity. Thoſe Subjects which hay 
regard to a public Capacity, have been divided into five Head 
(r.) Fund, Revenues, and Pecuniary Matters. (2.) Peace g 
War. (3.) Garijens or Ferces, which are the Defence 9 
Countries. (4.) Tra.le in Commodities, exported or in 
ported. And, (5.) the Propoſal of Laws to be eſtabliſh 
or abrogated. 

Private SubjeAs are whatever may be of Advantage or I) 


In t! 
kings 
22 
ity, J. 
iches. 
ile. 


Leabar- 

In th 
he Fu 
rief t 


triment to Perbiculors. 

The Heads from which Motives, Reaſons or Argumem 
are to be drawn, under this Diviſion of the Ar: of PER 
SUASION, are //x. The chief and moſt peculiar to thy 
is the pre tab le or benrficiol, It farther borrows from the nen 
Kind, the honourable; and from Accujation and Defence, the 
righ:ful or legal; and from the common or general Head, th 
polſible; and frames from all theſe a Judgment or Conjetiur 
of the Ewan. | 
F. 4. We come now to Praiſe or Diſpraiſe : And this for 
of Diicourſe is threefold ; the firit of Perſons real or imay- 
nary ; the ſecond of Fes or Ded; and the third of 7 king. 

In the Pra /e or Diſpraiſe of real Pirſons, the Order x 
ei her natural or artificcl. 

The artifiial is, when, without regard to Time, we ref 
what we ſay to certain Heads; as the Goods of Mind, of Bu, 
er Fortune, | | 

But the retural Method is, when we ſtrictly confine ou. 
ſelves to the Obſervation of the Order of Hiftory. And th 
is divided into three Times. (1.) That which preccded th 
Birth of the Perſan, who is the Sulject of our Praiſe or Dj: 
praiſe. (2.) The Time of his Life; and, (3.) What follow 
his Death. 

In the firſt Tine, we muſt conſider the Progneftics, Ona, 
Prophecics, and the like, if any ſuch there were, and his Fs 
mily and Country; from which ariſes a twofold Praiſe : Fort 
theſe were really illuſtrious, we ſay, that ſuch a Perſon Is 
come up to the ancient Honour of his Cuntry and Family; & 
has done Deeds worthy ſuch a Cuntry, and ſuch a Fam 


6 uſola U 


On the contrary, if Lis Country or Family, or both, were r pro 
ſcure, we mult ſhew, that he has ennobled and raiſed tl ft fr 
Ol ſcurity of both, by his own proper Virtues and Worth. | 5 5 
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In the next Time, which is that of his Life, we have ferr 
kings to conſider ; firſt, The Nature of his Body, as Health, 
wuſineſr Activity, Beauty; and of his Mind, as Wit, Capa- 
ity, Judgment, Memory, &c. The ſecond is his Fortune or 
ithes, The third his Education, Inſtitution, and Conduct of 
ife, The fourth his Actions, and their Circuwftorces and 
Wnvards, | | 
In the laſt place, comes the Manner and Kind of his Death, 
he Funcral Pemp, and the like; chiefly the Loſs, and the 
tief that attended that Loſs ; to which may be ſubjoined a 
nfulatizn for it. This is the Praiſe of the Perſon, let it be 
pf an Alexander, a Marlborough, a Peterborough, or the like. 
rom hence we may eaſily gather the Praiſe of what we call 
n imaginary Perſon, as of Bucephalus, or the like; but this 
; of little uſe, except a Sport of Fancy. 

When we undertake to praiſe Deeds or Actions, we are to 
ke uſe of thoſe Heads of Arguments which are recurr'd to in 
e former Diviſions; fince we praiſe that here, which we 
ould recommend or perſuade in the other. [6-40 
There are here eight Heads, from which we. draw Materials 
of amplifying and ſetting off the Subject; for to the Praiſe of 
Deeds or Act ions, it very much imports, that the Subje& of our 
Praiſe did it either Frſt, fingly or alone, or with fea, or c<i-/iy, 
dr principally, or at a neceſſary Exigence of Time, Place, or 

uncture of Affairs, or often : Or that the Action has a great 
Regard to the Benefit, Reputation, and Glory of his Country ; 
dr that he, firſt of all Men, gained his Country new or freſh 
Honours, Dignity, Power, Oc. | 
When Things are the Subject of our Praiſe, the Method is 
bot the ſame in all: For in the Praiſe of Countries, Cities, and 

e like, we purſue very near the ſame Method, as in that of 
Perſons; for that which in Mer is Country and Family, is in 

laces the Founders, and the Princes who have there governed; 
at which in the former is Beauty of Badr, is in theſe the Si- 
uation : What in thoſe is the Virtue of the Mind, is the Ferti- 
ty, Wiok fomencſi, wiſe Laws, &C. 

But in the Praiſe of other Things, as of Arts and Sciences, 
e have recourſe to the ſame Heads of Argument as in the 
Fraiſe of {4ions. The Honourableneſi is ſhewn in the efficient 


. 


productive Cauſes and Antiquity ; and the Uzility or Be- 
et from the Erd and Aim. 


J. 5. The laſt kind or ſort of Subject of RHETORIC, 
þ that which accu/es or defends, and the Head; of Arguments 
r Proofs in this vary according to the Varicty of the State 
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of the Cauſe, which is the Subject of our Accuſation or D. 


Jeunet. 

There are four States; the firſt inquires <uberher it be þ; 
not; the ſecond, acht it is; the third, zts Nature; the fourth, 
its Magnitude, or h great any Crime ts. 

Every Speech, or Oration of this kind, has one or more df 
theſe Statis. It there be more than One, they muſt either be 
of the ſame Kind, as if they all inquire whether it be or ng; 
or they muſt be of ſeveral Sorts; as, one of the firſt, and au. 
other of the ſecond. | 

$. 6. There are three Heads of Argument which we conſul 
for Proofs in the firſt State, which we may call the State of Cal 
or Preſumption, viz. The Will, the Poxver, and Signs or 7 che, 

The 7 contains the Motives and Reaſoning. The Meiting 
contain the Afedions or Paſſiaus, which are urged as the 9. 
:tert Caufſe. The Reaſoning is drawn from the final Caujes; a 
from the Hope of Advantage and the like: And to the Pep 
of Faculty, the Strength of Body, the Inclinations of the Mind, 
Riches, Capacity, Time, Place, the Profpe& or Hopes of con. 
cealing the Fact, when committed, relate. Some of the Su 
or "Tokens precede ; ſome attend, and ſome follow the Fact. 

F. 7. In the State, which inquires by what. Name the Fil 
13 to be called, we muſt endeavour to confirm and make out 
our own Definition of it, and confute that of the Adverlar, 
As when the Acca/ed ſhall acknowledge that he had aten ful 
Goods from ſuch a Place, but not /to/e them; that he frat 
{ach a Perſon indeed, but made no 4/ault and Battery. (r 
{ſhould he confeſs the Robbery, but deny the Sacrilege, and 
the like; in all ſuch Caſes the Nature of the Fact muſt be dt. 
fined, and the Adverſary confuted on that Head by a Contr 
mation of your own Definition. 

F. 8. The State which inquires into the Nature of the Fat, 
Crime or Cauſe, is twofold ; the firſt treats of auhat 7s 79 com, 
and is therefore proper to Perſuaſion or Difſſua/ion, The late 
of what is already done, and 1s therefore agreeable to Cour: 
of Judicaturt, or Accuſtian and Defence. That which is po 
perly juridical, has its Place either in Judgment, or before it; 


we divide the firlt into Rational and Legal: The Rational tt 
lates to the Fact, the Legal to the Senſe of the Laws, Statutes 


or written Authorities. ' 


The Rational is divided into the fb/olute and Aſumptiv. 
The Abſelute plainly and ſimply defends. the Fa; as whe 
The A/un; 
tive is when the Defence in itſelf is weak, but is ſupportel 

| by 


we allow it done, and aſſert it laudably done. 
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vt aſſiſted by ſomething Foreign, or out of the Cauſe aſſumed. 
And this is done four Ways, by C:mpari/on, Relation, Re- 
ming and Conce/fron. Compariſon is when we ſhew, that there 
was a Neceſſity of doing Ore of two Things ; and that what 
as done was juſter, and more juſtifiably eligible than the Other 
| would have been. Relation is when we throw the Fault on 
the very Perſon who has received the Injury. The Removing 
b, when we throw the Fault on ſome other Perſon than he who 
' Wha; received the Injury, or on a Thing that cannot come be- 
fore the Court, as not falling under its Juriſdiction, as on the 
N Laau. 

Conce/Hion is uſually divided into Purgation and Deprecation. 
Purgation is when we defend not the Fa, but the H il or In: 
tention; as when the Guilt or Fault i, thrown on Neceffizy, 
Fertune, Ignorance, or Inadvertence. | 

Deprecation is when we acknowledge the Fault, or plead 
» {Wi Guilty, and fly to Pity and Merq. 5 
| 5. 9. There are four States which inquire into the Nature of 
de Crime, or what it is, The firſt is of the Qurirten Lerter, 
and the Opinion or Iutention; as, when the Writing is one Thing, 
md the Irrention of the Writer another; and one inſiſts on the 
Letter, and the other on the Interticn of the. Writer. Here 
Equity and the Rigour of the Law contend. WAY 
The next is Reaſoning, when from what is written, we ga 
er another Thing that is nor written, becauſe ſounded on the 
ime Reaſon. | 

The third is the Contradition of the Law ; that is, when 
he Law is either contrary to itſelf, or to ſome other Laws. 

The fourth is the Ambiguity of the Diſcuurſe; which ariſes 
either from the Change of the Lone or Accent, or from the 
Diviſion of the Diction; or the various Significations of- the 
Words. To this we may add a Species of it, the examimmng 
the Force of the Word, which differs from the former Stat 
hich inquires into the Nature of the Fb or Cine, to ſed 
hat Name is its due. We may here farther conſider Excep- 
ions to the Court itſelf: Firſt, the Pern; as when. he act 
ho ought not to act, or with him with whom he ought not, 
econdly, the Place; as when the Action is brought in a wrong 
-ourt, Thirdly, to the Trme ; as when we ſay, we could f 3 
erly have accuſed one whom we cannot at this Time. And, 
Fourthly, to the Thing; as when we deny that the Irdi&mort 
an be grounded on this Law, or requires ſuch a Puniſhment 
ach a Gim, 4% WA D' 
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tagrs, which either he. bas himſelf obtain'd, or endeavours 19 Art, is 
attain. | 1 the & 7 
F. 24. Having thus gone thro' a ſuccinct Account of the Beginn 
Paſſions, we come to the Third Part of Invention, which col. proof, 
ſiders the Mannert. That Diſcourſe therefore, or Speech, n Mil B-cinr 
which the Mamers are well mark'd, we call Moral; for i nd C. 
diſcovers the Habits of the Mind, and the 3:11 or Inclinatin, Haarer 
In this are ſeen Convenience and Probity. | them. 
Ide Manners regard either the Perſon himſelf who ſpeak, The 
the Audience to whom he ſpeaks, or the whole City or Netin dal th: 
in which he delivers his Ditcourſe. . | have la 
The AManxers, which ought to be conſpicuous in the Speats, The 
are threefold ; Prudence, Probizty, and Benewvolence. to depe 
The Manners of the N2ti2n are known by the Form of th: Et 
Government : Liberty is in a Democracy ; the Diſcipline of th ſet for 
Laws in an Ariftecracy ; pompous Wealth in an Oligarch Nhe Mi 
Gaerds and Arms in a Monarchy, come. 
The Manners, in regard of the Audience, vary four ſeveal i The 
ways, according to their fourfold. Diſtinction. 1/7, When they {cording 
differ in the Paſſions, as in Anger, Lenity, Fear, Pity, &. For 
24/7, When they differ in the Habits, as in Virtues, or Jan, 
zaly, In Years or Age, which is threefold, Jour, Mar's-ftit; In: 
Ozit-age. athly, In Fortunt, by which they are either nobe Ni of 
or ignoble, powerful or without Power, rich or poor, fort» Nor Inf 
nate or unhappy. ' In 
L. 25. Beſides theſe Seats or Heads of Arguments, which ¶ ſinuate 
are peculiar to each Kind of Cauſe, we muſt have recourſe ire u 
thoſe which are common to A; and tiioſe, as we have befor: ut th 
obſerv'd, are two; Pogrtlc and Iupaſſibli, Great and Smal!, « meu 
of Importance, and of little Conſequence, - vith hi 
| We muft conſider the Heod of Piſible and Impoſſible three Whit. 
ſeveral'ways — for we mult ſhew a Thing done or not dim, In t 
that can be done, or cannet be done; or that will be done, Merawn 
or ail not be done. 5 ace o 
Done or net done is the Subject of our Proof moſt in de Ina 
Kind where we accuſe or 4 fend ; but in Perſuaſion os Diſſuafu end in 
our Bufineſs is chiefly to prove, whether it can or cannot, a iWorned 
acil! not be done. | The 
The Important or Great, and Small and of litile Conſequent, ert o! 
belong chiefiy to Prœiſ and Diſpraije, = Viſpras 


F. 26. Having given the foregoing Rules for the Invert 
of Arguments, we naturally now proceed to. deliver the Me: 
thod of diſpoſing or marſhalling the whole in their prope! 
Plices and Order; for Diſpeſition, the ſecond Diviſion of tis 


05 
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0M Art, is a proper placing, or ranging of the ſeveral Parts of 
the Speech or Diſcourſe. Theſe Parts are four in number, — 

e Beginning or Opening of the Diſcourſe, the Propoſition, the 

. Prat and the Concluſion. Others make fix Parts ; as the 

n  B-ginning, Narrotion, Propoſition, Confirmation, Confutation 

i Ward Conclu/ion : Of which the firſt is to ingratiate with the 

„ H-arcrs, the laſt to move them, and the middle to n 
them. 

5 The Order of theſe is either Natural or Artificial. We 

call that Nætural, when the Parts are diſpoſed 1 in the Order we 
have laid down. 

WH The 4tificie/ is, when the Nature of the Cauſe requires us 
(0 depart from this Naturai Order. 

No g. 27. [n the Beginning or Opening of the Diſcourſe we 

+ Wet forth the Aim and Scope of what we have to ſay ; and 

de Minds of the Hearers are prepared for the reſt that is to 
come. 

The Method of all Beginnings is not the ſame, but vary ac- 

cording to the Quality of the Cane. 

For that is either Honourable or diſbonourable, doubtful. or 

an, plain or clear, or obſcure. 

In an Zonourable Cauſe the Goodabill, Attention, and Doci- 

lity of the Hlearers are prepared plainly, and without Diſguiſe 

or Inſinuation. 

In a Cauſe that is 4! rell, we muſt take care to in- 

nuate into the Hearers Minds, and ſubtilly prepare them to 

give us a Hearing: And this Beginning they call Þ:ſonuation., 

But this kind of Beginning is ſometimes made uſe of, in an 

Emourale Cauſe, and that when the Hearers are either Zired 

= hearing, or prep:/i/5'd by the Diſcourſe of him wha ſpoke 

[ 


In the dubious or doubtful we make uſe of a Beginning 
rawn from the Nature of the Cauſe itſelf; that is, from that 
Face of it which is honourable. 

In a /zww or mean Cauſe we mult endeavour to raiſe Attentian; 
and i w an obſcure Cauſe, a Willingneſs or D to be. in- 
orm 

The Method of Beginnings is not the ſame in the three 
orts of Subjects, on which we may ſpeak : For in Praiſe and 
Diþraiſe it muſt be taken from the tive Heads or Arguments 
proper to that; from the Prai/e or Di/prai/e ; from Perſua/ion 


r Di/uafion 3; and from thoſe Things which relate to the 
arers, 


in 
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In Accuſation and Defence there are four Heads, from which 
the Beginning is taken: For the Mind of the Hearer is pre. 
par'd, as it were, by certain Medicines, taken either from the 
Speaker himſelf. or from the Accuſed ; or from the Iearer; or 
from the Accuſer ; or from the Things. 

They are taken from the Accuſed, or the Adverſary, by ob. 
jecting or diſproving a Crime; from the Hearer, by rendring 
him our Friend, or angry, attentive, or not attentive, or aj). 
ng to be inſorm'd: Laſtly, from the Thing, by declaring i: 
Natare. ' 

y. 28. The Narration is a Recital of the Things done, o: 
that ſeem to be done, adapted to Perſaaſion. 

This we make uſe of in Accuſation and Defence when we 
do not agree with the Adwver/ary about the Manner of the 
Fact: But when we perſuade or diſſuade, there is ſeldom ary 
Occaſion for this Part; nor is there any in Praiſe or Diſpreit, 
but what has its place in the Confirmation, 

The Narration ought to be perſpicuous, that it may be un. 
derſtood; lidely or probable, that it may be heliev'd; diſin 
guiſh'd by the Manncrs, that it may be heard with the greater 
Willingneſs : But to be fo, it ought to expreſs thoſe Thing 
which relate to the Proof of our own Virtuc, and the Ip 
of the Advcrſary. ä 

Care muſt likewiſe be taken, that what is ſaid may be ple 
fing td the Judges; and it ought, beſides all this, to move the 
Paſront, 

This Part does not always follow the Beginning, but is ſome: 
times defexr'd to another place, and mult always be ſhorter fer the 
the Defendant than Plaintiff, We ſometimes ſupport the N. done 
»atiar by giving it on the Credit of others, wh en promote or ( 


Security. Sometimes we make uſe of 4/cwerations, whil . 
mill procure Belief much ſtronger; and ſometimes we make de ſom 
of beth. time 


J. 29. The Narration being over, we propoſe the Std fron 
the Speech or. Diſcourſe; and divide the Cauſe into certain Par tion 


af it confiſt of u. States. N ſupe 
This Diviſion is made either by Separation or Enumeratict. laug 
tn the Separation we lay open in what we agree with od B 
Adverſary, and what is yet remaing in Controveryy. the 
In the Enumeration we ſum up the ſeveral Heads, and Rid reſt 
of Tbings, of which we are about to ſpeak. | — 85 
Ihe Beauty of the Partition or Diwiſion is, that it be /# Rec, 
and perfect; plain ard ferſpicuons ; ſe ert and certain; con 0 
ing not more than three, or at moſt more than four Parts. is f. 


=— 9. 30. Ti 
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F. 30. The Confirmation, and Confutation, are ſometimes 
plac'd under the Head or Title of the Contention. The brit 
confirms our own Cauſe by Arguments ; the laſt deſtroys or 
confutes thoſe of the Adverſary. We muſt in the Confirmation 
have Regard to the Diſpoſition, as well of the Arguments, as 
Reaſoning or Argumentation. | | 

The ſtrongeſt Arguments are to be plac'd in the Front or 
Beginning; when the Hearers being fir d by the Narration, are 
deſirous to know what we have to offer for the Proof or De- 
fenſe of our Cauſe. And we muſt take care to place a Part of 
the moſt forcible Arguments at the end, becauſe what we hear 
laſt makes the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion : But thoſe. Arguments 
which carry the leaſt Weight, are to be rang'd in the middle, 
that thoſe which by their Weight may be inconfiderable, may, 
by their Number, ſeem of Importance. | 

Farther, ——- If the Strength of our Cauſe depend on an 
Argument that is alien to it, we muſt introduce it in ſuch a 
manner, as may make it appear to be proper to the Cauſe ; 
but we muſt ſhew, that what is offer d by our Adverſaries is 
indeed foreign to it. 

But we muſt take heed that we do not throng our Arguments, 
for when the Paſſions are mov'd, Sentences are more taken 
notice of than Arguments. 

If the End and Aim of the Argumentation, or Reaſoning, 
be more to move than % rm, it is call'd Amplification, or En- 
larging. And fince this is employ'd partly in lengthening or 
drawing out the Specch, and partly in exaggerating the Matter:; 
the latter is the Chief or Principal in this Place: And this is 
done by Argumentati:n, Compariſon, Reaſoning on the Magnitude 
or Quantity of the 7 ings or Gailt, &c. 
| The Confutation is not always made in the ſame manner; 
ſometimes we ſhew, that Fal/zods are taken for Truths; ſome» 
times allowing the Premiſes, we deny the Conſequence drawn 
from them; ſometimes againſt a firm and ſtrong Argumenta- 
tion we oppoſe another, at leaſt of equal, or, if we can, of a 
ſuperior Force and Energy; ſometimes we debaſe a Thing, and 
laugh at the Arguments of the Adverſary. 1 20 

But in General, we firſt attack the moſt firm and valid of 
the Adverſary's Arguments; that having deſtroy'd them, the 
reſt may fall of courſe. 


y. 31. The Conclu/ion has two Parts: the Enumeration, or 
Recapitulation, and the Paſſions. | 


The Enumeration repcats the prixcipal Arguments. But this 


- 


is ſeldom made uſe of in Praiſe or Difpraiſe ; more often in 


ſuch 
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ſuch Speeches, or Diſcourſes which are directed to Perfuad; q. 
Difuad:, but moſt commonly in Accuſation and Defence; and 
there the Plaint;f makes more uſe of it than the Defenday, 
We make the chief uſe of this when we are apprehenſive, that 
the Hearers may (by reaſon of the length of the Speech) not 
ſo well remember them, or their Force; and when the heaping 
together of Arguments may add Weight to the Diſcourſe. 

The Paſtions ought to be Here more ffrong and whemer, 
There are two Virtues of a Ccluſion, Brevity and Vehemence. 

\. 32. Before we proceed to E location, or the Language, we 
ſhall here add ſome other common Heads, or Places whence the 
Artiſts uſe to draw Arguments. 

The firſt of theſe is the General, or Kind; that is to ſay, we 
muſt conſider in every Subject, what it has in common with 
all other Subjects of the ſame Kind or Nature. If we ſpeak 
of the War with France, we may confider War in genera), 
and draw our Arguments from that Gererality. 

The ſecond Head, or Place, is called Difference; by which 
we conſider whatever in it is peculiar to the Qur/tion, or Carle, 

The third is Definition ; that is to ſay, we muſt conſider the 
whole Nature of the Subject. The Diſcourſe, which expreſſes 
the Nature of a Thing, is the Definition of that Thing. 

The fourth is the Enumeration of the Parts contain'd in the 
Subject of which we ſpeak. 

The fifth is the Derivation of the Name of the Subject. 

The Sixth, What are deriv'd from the ſame Head, or Service, 
which are the Names that have Connection with the Name of 
our Subject; as the Word Lowe has Connection with theſe 
other Words — 7e love, /oving, Friend/hip, lowely, Friend, &c. 
We may likewiſe conſider the Likeneſs, or Unlitenęſi in the 
Things of which we treat; and theſe make the ſeventh and 
eighth Place, or common Hendl. ; 

We may likewiſe make Compariſon, and in our Compariſon 
introduce every thing to which our Subject is oppos'd ; and this 
Compariſon and Oppoſition, are the ninth and tenth Places, ot 
Heads of Arguments. 
| The eleventh is Repugnance, i. e. In diſcourſing upon 2 
Subject, we muſt have an Eye upon thoſe Things that are re- 
pvgnant to it, to diſcover the Proofs, with which that Proſpect 
may furniſh us, 

Tis of Importance to conſider all the Circumfances of the 
Matter propos'd ; but theſe Circumſtances have either precede, 
or accompany'd, or follow'd the Things in Queſtion. So theſe 
Circumſtances make the twelfth, thuteenth, and — 
; acer 
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Placer, All the Circumſtances that can accompany an Action, 
are comprehended in ' theſe Words; avho ? what ? avhere ? 
with avhat Help or Affiſtance, or Means? why ? how? and 
when ? That is to ſay, we muſt examine who 7s the Author of 
the Afion? what the Afton is ? where it was done ? by what 
Means ? for what End? hinw and when ? 

The fifteenth Place is the Efe; and the ſixteenth is the 
Cauſe: i, e. we mult have regard to the Ei; of which the 
Thing in Diſpute may be the Cau/e; and to the Things of 
which it may be the Efe#. | 

J. 33. We come now to what we call Elocution, or the 
Language Or Diction in which proper Words are adapted to 
the juſt Expreſſion of the Things which we have invented. It 
conſiſts of Elegance, Compoſition, and Dignity : The firſt is the 
Foundation of this Structure; the ſecond joins, or ranges the 
Words in ſuch a manner, that the Speaker may riſe with Equa- 
lity ; the laſt adds the Ornaments of 'Tropes and Figures, to 
give Importance and Solemnity to what is ſaid. 

Elegance comprehends the Purity of the Language, and the 
Perſpicuity : In the Choice of Words we muſt have peculiar 
Regard to their Purity ; that is, we muſt take care that they be 
genuine, that is, free of our Tongue, not Foreign ; that they 
be not obſolete, or quite out of Uſe ; for both theſe will not 
only affect the Perſpicuity of what you deliver, but diſcover 
either Ruſticity, or great Aﬀectation, and often give an un- 
couth and rough Cadence to your Sentences, which a 
Style refuſes ; and Care muit be taken to avoid vulgar and 
low Words, (the Language of the Mob.) This robs what you 
fay of that Dignity you ſhould aim at. Sir Roger L Eftrange, 
and ſome of our Divines too, have been guilty in Subjects of 
Importance and Majeity. But as you muſt not affect too great 
Brevity on one ſide, ſo on the other, you muſt not aſpire to 
foo great a Loftineſs ; both being Enemies to that Perſpicuity, 
which muſt always be your particular Care. 

Elegance is gain'd by reading the beſt, or moſt polite Au- 
thors, by keeping the beſt Company, and by Practice; Uſe in 
al things being the beſt Inſtructor. 

Compoſition 1s the apt and proper Order of the Parts adhering 
to each other: and this teaches partly Things that are common 
to Speakers in public, Hiſtorians and Poets, and partly thoſe 
Things which are peculiar to a public Speaker. 

The firſt Compoſition regards as well the artificial joining of 
the Letters, by which the Style is render'd /oft and ſmooth, 
gentle and flowing ; os full and ſonorous, or the contrary 5 all 

h Cz 
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theſe ; as the Order, which requires, that we place the Grays 
after the Humble or Low; and that we ſet that which is of 
greater Dignity,. and. firſt in Nature, before that which i; 
leſs and of more inferior Conſideration. 

Compoſition relates to the Period, but having treated at the 
End of GRAMMAR on that Head, and forgot to put it in 
its right Place in this Edition, we ſhall refer you to that. 

Dignity produces a figurative manner of Speaking, both in 
the Words, and in Sentences ; thoſe which affect Words atm; 
have been ſo long call'd 7ropes, that the Word is known al. 
moſt to the very FE,. Thoſe which affect Sentence 
have been as long, and generally known to be called Figure, 
F. 34. We ſhall begin the Tropes with Tran/mutation, or the 
the Exchange of one Name for another; as if we ſay, Peter- 
borough corgacr'd Spain; every one reads Milton; London i; 
in an Uproar. is plain we mean, that Peterborough's An 
conguer d Spain, or he awwith the help of his Army; every one 
reads Milton's Works ; the People of London are in an Uprec. 
The Relation is fo ſtrorg betwixt a General and his Army, an 
Author and his Works, a 'Town and its Inhabitants, that the 
Thought of one excites the Idea of the other, and ſo.changing 
of Names produces no Contuiion, | | 
The next is Comprever/fron. This is ſomething related to the 
former; for by this we put the Name of a Hale for a Part; 
as if we ſhould ſay Zag/and for Lond:n or Landon for Enolaxt: 
as, the Plague is in England, when only in London. I hus by 
this Trepe we have the Liberty of quitting the Name of a Pat 
for the ole, and that of the I bole for a Part; and to this 
we may likewiſe refer the Uſe of a certain Number for an un- 
certain Number; as n Hundred Avenues to the Horfe conv, 
when there may be more or leſs; an Hundred Years old, when 
he may want ſome Months, or perhaps Years. 

Exchange of Names is another Trepe, and akin likewiſe to 
the firſt call'd Tror/mutation; for by this we apply a Name 
proper to one, to ſeveral, and common Names to particular 
Perſons ; as when we call a luxurious Prince a Sardanapalu; 
or a cruel one a N On the contrary, when for Cicere, ve 
ſay the Orater ; or for A4:ftotle, the Fbilaphen; for Virgil; 
the Poet ; and the like. ; . 

Metaphor: is fo well known a Word in our Tongue nos, 
that we ſcarce have need to explain it by Tranſlation. It is3 
Trefe, by which we put a ſtrange and remote Word for a pro- 
per Word, by reaſon of its Relemblance with the ITbirg of 
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which we ſpeak. Thus we call the King the Head of his 
Kingdom 3 becauſe as the Head commands the Members of 
the Natural, ſo the King commands the Members of the Po- 
litical Body. Thus we ſay, the Vallies ſmile, or laugh upon 
us; becauſe there is a Similitude between the agreeable Ap- 

rance of one and the other. | SY > : 
. Allegory is the joining of ſeveral Metaphors together, and ſo 
extends to ſeveral Words; tis likewiſe call'd Þrwer fon. But 
great Care muſt then be taken in an Allegoty, that it ends as 
it begins; that the Metaphors be continued, and the "fame 
Things made uſe of to the laſt, from whence we borrow our 
firſt Expreſſions. The famous Speech of our celebrated Shake/pear 
is extremely faulty in this Particular. ; 


To be, or not to be, that is the:Queſtion ; 0p 
Whether *tis nobler in the Mind to ſuffer [ K. 2115 
The Slings and Arrows of outrageous Fortun cc, 
Or to take Arms againſt a Sea of Troubles, 
And by oppofing end them ? 


Here the Poet begins the AHllegory with Slings and Arrows, 
and ends it in a Sea, beſides the taking Arms againſt a Sea. 

When theſe Allegories are obſcure, and the natural Senſe of 
the Words not obvious, they are call'd Enigma's, or Riddles. 

Diminution, or Leſſening, is the next Trope, and by this we 
peak leſs than we think; as when we ſay, You are not indeed 
5 be commended, it implies a ſecret Reproach, or Reprehen- 
ion. 

 Hyperbole, or Exceſs, repreſents Things greater or leſs than 
really they are; as, This Horſe is favifter than the Wind ; he 
goes ſlower than a Tortoiſe. 

By Irony, we ſpeak contrary to our Thoughts, but 'tis diſ- 
cover'd by the Tone of our Voice; as when we ſay, Robert 
5 a very honeft Man, when we mean a Rogue. 

By the Tope, call'd Abuſe, we may borrow the Name of 
a Thing, tho? quite contrary to what we would ſignify, be- 
cauſe we can't elſe expreſs it; as when we ſay, an Iron Candle- 
fick, or a Silver Ind bern. 8 

Theſe are the moſt conſiderable Tropes, and to one or other 
of theſe all others may be reduced. But before we diſmiſs 
this Point, we muſt give a few Rules to be obſerv'd in the 
Uſe of them. Firſt, therefore, we muſt uſe Tropes only where 
we cannot expreſs ourſelves perfectly without them; and, ſe- 
condly, when we are obliged to uſe them, they muſt have 

two 
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two Qualities; (1%), They muſt be clear, and contribute t» 

the Underftanding of what we intend ; (24%), That they hold 

a Proportion to the Idea we would paint to our Reader; gr 
eri. 

A Trope loſes its Perſpicuity three Ways; (1.) When 't 
tod remote, not helping the Hearer to the Intention of the 
Speaker; as to call a /mvd Houſe the Syrtes of Youth ; the Re 
of Youth is nearer and more obvious; the former requiring ou 

nowledge and Remembrance, that the Syrtrs were danyeroy 

s of Sand on the Coaſt of Africa. A Metaphor is there. 
re beſt taken from ſuch ſenſible Objects as are moſt familiar 
to the Eye, which Images are apprehended without [Inquiry 
or Trouble. The ill Connection of theſe is the ſecond Thing 
that brings Obſcurity on the Metaphor, by uſing Words which 
not commonly. known, but relate to Places, perhaps at the 
Parts of the Globe, from Terms of Art, Antiquities, 
or the like, which ought to be avoided. This Conetio b 
either Natural or Artificial. That we call Natural, when 
Things fignify'd by their Proper and Metaphorical Names hare 
Natural Reſemblance to or Dependence on each other; 2 
when we fay, 4 Man has Arms of Braſt, to ſignify tber 
Strength, this Reſemblance between the Trope and Proper 
Name we may call Natural. The Artificial comes from 
Cuſtem; a wild untraftable Temper has by Cu/ffom been guvet 
to the Arab, which makes the Name Arab awake the Idea a 
an untractable Man. | 

The third Thing which renders Tropes obſcure, is a too fre 

quent Uſe of them. Laſtly, Tropes muſt always be propor- 
tion'd to the Ideas they would give. 
J. 35. Having ſaid all that we thought neceſſary about the 
Tropes, their Nature, Virtues, Vices and Uſe, we now cone 
to the Language of the Paſſions; which is of peculiar Uie 
both as well in Oratory as Poetry, both which make uſe of 
them in a particular Manner. 

We ſhall begin with the Exclamation, becauſe by that our 
Paffions firſt fly out, and diſcover themſelves in Diſcourſe. 
Exclamation, therefore, is a violent Extenſion of the Voice; 
as, O Heavens! O Earth! goed Grd! alas! and the like. 

* Deubting is the next, or br:;/c/uticn, is the Effect of Paſſion, 
as, What hall I do? hall I appear to theſe I once neglected 
or, Hall I implore thoſe who now for/ake me? &. * 

Correction is a Figure by which one in Paſſion, fearing he 
has not expreſſed himſelf full enough, endeavours by a ſtrotge! 
Phraſe to correct that Error; as, Nor avas thy Mother a 1 
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4, mor, perfidinus Man ! wa, Dardanus the Author of thy Race, 
but rugged rocky Caucaſus brought thee forth, and the Hyrcanian 
Tygre/s nurs'd thee up. : l 
" Omiffion, in a violent Paſſion, permits us not to ſay all that 
we would. When our Paſſions are interrupted, or directed 
mother Way, the Tongue following them, produces Words 
mat have no Reference to what we were ſaying before; as, of 
all Men, — meaning, the wwor ſt of all Men. 

Suppreſſion, is a ſudden Suppreſſion of the Paſſion, or rather 
the Threats of a Paſſion ; as — which [— but mow de muſt 
think of the prefent Matter. 

Conceſſion ſeems to omit what we ſay ; as, I will not ſpeak of 
. Injury you have done me; 1 am willing to forget the Wrong 
h i wu have done me; Twill not fee the Contrivances that you make 
e againſt me, &c. ; | 

Repetition is made two Ways: (1.) When we repeat the 
fame Words, or (2.) the ſame Thing in different Words. 
The former; as — Yeu defign Nothing, Nothing that it not 
wifible to me, what I do not ſte, &c. The ſecond, as ——of 
eurſelves abe can do nothing well ; whatever Good wwe db, is by 
the Divine Grace. 

Redundance makes us uſe more Words than are abſolately 
neceſſary, and is emphatical; I heard thee with theſe Ears, 
I ſaw thee with theſe Eyes. ; | 

Like Meanings, are Words of the Tame Senſe, and put to- 
gether to expreſs one Thing; as, he departed, he went outs 
be's gone. {TCR | 

Deſcription figures the Thing in ſuch lively Colours, as to 
make its Image appear before us. 

e Diſtribution is a kind of Deſcription, in which we enumerate 
dhe Parts of the Object of our Paſſion; as Their Throat 
„gan open Sepulchre ; they flatter with their Tengues; the Poiſon 
18 Alps is under their Lips ; their Mouth is full of Curfing and 
Her, and their Feet are ſwift to ſhed Blond. | 8 

1 Ofpoſites place Contraries againſt one another; as, Flattery 
4 begets Friends, Truth Enemies. | x | 
i Similes bring a Likeneſs to the Thing we are ſpeaking of; — 
a, He ſhall be like a Tree placed by the Wator-fide, &. 

. Compariſon. The Difference is not great between this and 
the former Figure, only this latter is more fprightly and em- 
phatic; — as, The fineſt Gold to them loogs wan and pale," &c. 
But two Things are to be conſider'd in Compariſors ; firſt, that 
we are not to expect an exact Proportion betwixt all the Parts 
of the Compariſon, and the Subject of which we ſpeak 0 as. 
5 Wen 
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when Virgil compares the young Ligutian to a Pigeon in thy 
Claws of an Hawk; adding what relates more to the Deſerip. 
tion of a Pigeon torn to pieces by a Hawk, than to the Subjeg 
eompar d. The ſecond Thing to be obſerv'd, is, That it i; 
not neceſlary that the 'Thmg compated to, be more elevated 
=_ the Thing compar'd; as the quoted Inſtance from Jg 

eWS: ; PAL 194 mV) . | 

Suſpenſion keeps the Hearer in Sufpenſe, and attentive, hy 

Expectation of what the Speaker will conclude in; as, O G4! 
Darkneſs is not more oppoſite to-Light, Froft to Fire, Rage ant 
Hatred to Lowe, Tempeſts to Calms, Pain to Pleaſure, er Death 
to Life, than Sin to thee. : 
* Repreſentation gives a Tongue to Things inanimate, and 
makes them ſpeak in Paſſion; as, Hear, thou ftupid Creatur,, 
bear the very Walls of this ſacred Pile complaining of thy Wick 
edjreſs : Have aut, ſay they, % many bandred Years been con. 
ſcerated to the facred Rites of the Immortal Gad, and nw at 
laſi to be polluted auith thy Impicties ? Hawe the moſt Valiant on 
Phe moft Wiſt enter d bere with Awe and Veneration, and ſhall 
ene ſo Worthleſs dare to contemn the Sanctity of this Place? &c. 

Sentences are but Reflections made upon a Thing that ſur- 
prizes, and deſerves to be conſider d; as, Lowe cannot long be 
conceal d where it is, nor difſembled where it is not. 

Applauſe is a Sentence or Exclamation, containing ſome 
Sentence plac'd at the End: of a Diſcourſe ;- as, Can Mind 
Divine ſuch Anger entertain? 5 

Interrogation is frequently produc'd by our Paſſions to them 
we would perfuade, and is uſeful to fix the Attention of the 
Hearers; as, Let me aſs you, ye Men of Athens, is it worthy 
the Glory of our City, or is it fit that Athens, once the Head if 
Greece, /hculd ſubmit to Barbarians, take Meaſures from a fi 
reign Lord? &e. | 
* - Addreſs is, when in an extraordinary Commotion à Man 
turns himſelf to all ſides, and addreſſes Heaven, Earth, the 
Rocks, Fields, Things ſenſible and inſenſible; as, Ye Mun: 
tains of Gilboa, let there be no Dab, &e. 

Prevention is a Figure, by which we prevent what migit 
be objeted. by the Adverſary ; as, But fame euill ſay, How 
are the Dead rait d up? And with what Body de they comt? 
T hou Fool, that which thou ſoweft is not quickencd, unleſs it 
die, &c. 

Communication is when we deſire the Judgment of our 
Hearers; as, What' =vould you, Gentlemen, do in the Calc? 
Wiuld you take ether Mea ſures than, &c. 
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Confeſſion is the owning of our Fault, ariſing from a Con- 
fdence of Forgiveneſs of the Perſon to whom it is acknow- 
ledg'd ; as, I confeſs myſelf to have err'd, but I am a Man, 
and what is human, is what we are all ſubject to; let him that 
i, free from human Error caft the firſt Stone. | | 

Conſent makes us grant a Thing freely that might be deny'd, 
to obtain another Thing that we deſire; as, I alloaau the Greeks 
Learning; I grant them the Diſcription of many Arts, the Bright- 
nfs of Wit, the Copiouſneſs of Diſcourſe ; I auill not deny them 
ary thing elſe they can juſtly claim: But that Nation wwere never 
imminent for the Religion of an Oath in their Teſtimonies, or for 
Truth and Faith, &. And here it has always a Sting in the 
Tail: But, on the contrary, it has ſometimes a healing Cloſe; 
as, Let him be Sacrilegicus, lit him be à Robber, let him be the 
Chief of all Wickedne/s and Vice, yet fill be is a good General. 

By this Figure we ſometimes invite our Enemy to'do all the 
Miſchief he can, in order to give him a Senſe and Horror of 
his Cruelty. Tis alſo common in Complaints between Friends; 
a when Ariftzus, in Virgil, complains to his Mother: 


Proceed, inhuman Parent, in thy Scorn;  ' 1 8 
Rost up my Trees, with Hlighis deſtroy my Corn, 
My Vineyards ruin, and my Sheepfolds burn, 
Let looſe thy Rage, lit all thy Spite be ſhown, 
Since thus thy Hate purſues the Praiſes of thy Son. 
Dryd. Virg. 


Circumbocutizn is uſed to avoid. ſome Words whoſe Ideas are 
unpleaſant, or to avoid ſaying ſomething which may: have an 
ll Effect; as, when Cicere is forc'd to. confeſs that Clodius was 
ſain by Mile, he did it with this Addreſs: © The Servants of 
* Milo (fays he) being hinder'd from aſſiſting their Matter, 
* whom Cladius was reported to have kill'd, and believing it 
* true, they did in his Abſence, without his Knowledge or 
4 Conſent, what every Body would have expected from his 
* Servants on the like Occafion.” In which he avoids men- 
tioning the Words #://, or put to Death, as Words ingrateful 
or odious to the Ear. ; Bag 

Thus much we have thought fit to ſay of the Figurative Ex- 
preſſions of the Pa//ions ; but they are indeed almoſt infinite, 
each being to be expreſſed a hundred ways. We ſhall con- 
clude this Diſcourſe of The Art of Perſuaſion with a few Re- 
fieftions on Style, and fewer Remarks on other Compaſitions, 
in which the Learner ought to be exerciſed, 170 

a 36. 


＋ 
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. 36. What we mean by She, is the Manner of expreſiy, WM noc 
ourſelves, or of cloathing our Thoughts in Words: The Ap 
Rules already given, as do Elecution, or the Language, regard 
(as we ſay) only the Members of Diſcourſe, but Scyle reiae, WM and 
to the intire Body of the Compoſition. | not 
The Matter ought to direct us in the Choice of the % Wl com 
Noble Expreſſions render the Seyle lofty, and repreſent Thug and 
great and noble; but if the Subject be lee and m0», ſonoroy at! 
Words and pompous Expreſſion is Bombaſt, and diſcovers vat WM and 
of Judgment in the Writer. Figures and Tropes paint the Mo. ſo v 
-tions of the Heart ; but to make them juſt, and truly Orna- \ 
mental, the Paſſion ought to be reaſonable. There's nothing Wl M 
wore ridiculous than to be tranſported without Cauſe, to put be; 
one's {elf in a Heat for what ought to be argued cooly : Whene: I not! 
'tis plain, that the Matrrer regulates the Sir. When te and 
Subject or Matter is great, the Sty/e ought to be ſprigluly, full Wl av0 


of Motion, and enrich'd with Figures and Tropes ; if our Subj 
contain nothing extraordinary, and we can conſider it wition of 
Emotion, che Scyle muſt be plain. on 

The Subjects of Diſcourſe being extremely various in ther WI thre 
Nature, it follows, that there muſt be as great a Variety in and 


4 Style: But the Matters of this Art have reduc'd them 4! { 
three Kinds, which they call the Szblime, the Plain, te Pub 
Mean, or the Indiffcrent. | | ſom 

$. 37. Let the. Subject of which we deſ:gn a lofty Ida be soft 
never ſo noble, its Nobleneſs will never be ſeen, unleſs ve V7 
have Skill enough to preſent the beſt of its Faces to the View. tun; 
The beſt of Things have their Imperfections, the leaſt cf f 
which diſcover'd, may leſſen our Eſteem, if not extinguiſh u deli 
quite: We muſt therefore take care not to fay any thing h wit 
one Place, which may contradi& what we have ſaid in another. to 
We ought to pick out all that is moſt great and noble in cr De: 
Subject, and put that in its beſt Light, and then our Expre-W Vit 
fron muſt be noble and ſublime, capable of raiſing lofty Idea her 


And 'tis our Duty to obſerve a certain Uniformity in our S Ro. 
tho' all we ſay have not an equal Magnificence, ſo far at ef 
as to make all the Parts of a piece, and bear a Correſpondenc:ﬀſf the 
with the whole. | ren. 


The Danger here is, leſt you fall into a puffy Sylt, which of 
ſome call Inflation, or ſwell'd; for if you ſtretch Things be. 
'yond their Nature, and hunt only after great and o nim 
Words, you ſeldom mind their Agreeableneſs to the Natur 
of the Subject. And this has been the Fault of many of on 

7 $0 07. | 


mode 
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MW nodern Tragic Writers, who yet with the Vulgar have gain'd 
K Applauſe, and ſettled a Reputation. ä 
1 J. 38. We come next to the plain Style; and this ſimple 
and plain Character of Writing is not without its Difficulties, 
not in the Choice of Sbjects, thoſe being always ordinary and 
common, but becauſe there is wanting in this Style that Pomp 
and Magnificence which often hide the Faults of the Writer, 
at leaſt from the general Reader or Hearer. But on common 
and ordinary Subjects there is little room for Figures and Treprs, 
ſo we mult make choice of Words that are proper and obvious, 

When we call this Sry/c ſunple and plain, we intend not 
Meanne/s of Expreſſion ; that is never good, and ſhould always 
be avoided : For tho' the Matter or Subject of this Style have 
nothing of Elevation, yet ought .not the I anguage to be vile 
and contemptible ; Mob Expreſſions and Vulgariſms, are to be 
avoided, and yet all mull be clean and natural. 

J. 39. The mean or middle Style conſiſts of a Participation 
of the Sub/ime on one Side, and of the Simplicity of the Plain, 
on the other. Vigil furnithes us with Examples of all the 
er three; of the Slime in the Zncids, the Plain in his Paſterals, 
n and the Mean (or Middle) in his Georgzee, 

n J. 49. Tho' the Szz/e of an Orator, or one that ſpeaks in 
tte Public, of an Hiſtorian and Poet, are different, yet there are 
ſome Differences in Style of the ſame Character; for ſome are 
a be foft and eaſy, others more ftrong ; ſome gay, others more ſe- 
ve vere. Let us reflect on the Differences, and how they are di- 
ien. finguiſh'd, e 
ft oh The firit Quality is Eafiuoſe, and that is when Things are 
um z ddiver'd with that Clearneſs and Perſpicuity, that the Mind 
ve in W without any "Trouble conceives them. To give this Eaftneſs 
other. to a Sry, we muſt leave nothing to the Hearer's or Reader's 
in our Deciſion ; we muſt deliver Things in their neceſſary Extent 
«pref with Clearneſs, that they may be eatily comprehended ; and 
Ideas: here Care muſt be taken of the Fluency, and to avoid all 
dy; Koughne(s of Cadence. | 
Ide ſecond Quality is Strength, and it is directly oppoſite to 
ade: the firſt; it ſtrikes the Mind boldly, and forces Attention. To 
render a Style ſtrong, we muſt uſe thort and nervous Expreſſions, 
which 6 great and comprehenſive Meaning, and ſuch as excite many 
12s be eas. ä 
nin The third Quality renders a Style pleaſant and florid, and 
Natur depends in Part on the firſt; for the third is not pleas'd with 
of ou too ſtrong an Intention. Tropes and Figures are the Flowers of 
moden Style; the firſt give a ſenſible Conception to the moſt abſtruſe 


Thoughts ; 
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Thoughts; Figures awaken our Attention, and warm and an. 
mate the Hearer or Reader, by giving them Pleaſure. Motion 
is the Principle of Life and Pleaſure, but Coldneſs mortife; 
every thing. 9 4 | 
Ihe laſt Quality is Severe: It retrenches every thing thx 
is not abſolutely neceſſary ; it allows nothing to Pleaſure, ad. 
mitting no Ornaments or. Decorations. In ſhort, we are to en. 
deavour that our Style have ſuch Qualities, as are proper to the 
Subject of which we diſcourſe. 
F. 41. Having ſaid thus much of Styles, we ſhall only add x 
Word or two about other Exerciſes, in which the Learner 
ſhould be train'd up: The firſt and moſt general is the writing 
of Letters; here an eaſy and genteel way of conveving our 
Mind in the ſhorteſt and moſt expreſſive 'T'erms, is the greateſt 
Excellence. Bu/ine/s requires no Ornaments, and a plain and 
ſuccin& Information is all that is requir'd. Letters of (e. 
ment mult have Gaiety, but no Affectation. Ea/in/s mut 
ſhine thro' all, and a clean Expreſſion; here is no room for the 
Luxuriance of Fancy, or the Embelliſhmenas of longer Dif. 
courſes. The ſame may be ſaid of Condolence, and even of 
Perſuaſion. The moſt poignant and coercive Reaſons muſt be 
us'd, and thoſe that by want of Native Force require the Help 
of Art to recommend them, laid aſide. | 
ESSAYS have, in theſe latter Ages, mightily prevail'd ; ard 
here, as in Letters, all muſt be eaſy, free, and natural, and 
written juft as you think, ſometimes leaving the Subject, and 
then returning again, as the Thoughts ariſe in the Mind. At 
leaſt this has hitherto been the Practice; and Mortaignr, who 
has got no ſmall Reputation by this way of Writing, ſeldom 
keeps many Lines to the Subject he propoſes : Tho? it is our 
Opinion, that my Lord Bacon is a much better Pattern; for 
indeed they ſeem to us to be ſudden Reflections on ſome one 
particular Subject, not very unlike the common Themes given 
to Scholars in the Schools, with this Difference, that the Au— 
thor of theſe is ſuppos'd to have gain'd much from Obſervation 
and Reflection on thoſe Heads, and that therefore his Diſco- 
veries may be of Value ; whereas the propoſing ſuch particu- 
lar Moral Subjects to Boys, is requiring Impertinencies from 
them, who have no Fund of Obſervation to furniſh out the 
Entertainment. | | 
As for the Subjects of Poetical Exerciſes, we have given 
ſufficient Rules for them, in our Art , Poetry. 
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PART I. 


K 
Of Particular ID E as. 


into four Parts; the firſt treats of Leas; the ſecond of 
Fudgments; the third of Method ; and the fourth of 
Reaſoning, or Argument ation, 

An Ida, in General, we define — The immediate Object of 
the Mind; or that Thought er Image of any Thing avhich is im- 
meciately ſet before the 15 ind. 

All Iitat become the Objects of our Mind, or are preſented 
to the Judgment by the Perception of the Senfes, which we 
call Conſation ; or by the Meditation of the Mind; which we 
call R ef: e415; 1. 

1. [7as are either Simple or Campound. We call thoſe 
dime, in which the moſt ſubtle Penetration of the Mind it- 
ſelf cannot diſcover any Parts or Plurality; and we call thoſe 
Compounded, Which are made up or compos'd of #xv9 or more 


of thoſe which are Simple. Examples of both we ſhall ſee 


* IC is At of Reaſoning. The Art is divided 


| eaſter, 


There are Idas of Sulſtances, we know not what ob- 
— Subject, in which there are the Properties of Things 
which we know; and [deas of Mz:d:s or Manners, which are 
the Qualitics or Attributes of Subſtances, which we cannot 
conceive capable of ſubſiſting alone without their Saus. 


L 3. There 
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3. There are certain Relations between Sub/ances and 5,4, 
ances, Medes and Modes, and Modes and Subſtances ; the Cor. 
ſideration of one including the Conſideration of the other, fron 
whence theſe Relations derive that Name. 

4. There are Ideas, which are to be conſider'd as the Image 
of ſomething exiſtent, and which convey themſelves to, and 
fix themſelves in the Mind, without any Operation of its on 
But there are others, which by the Mind are join'd to ney 
Ileas at Pleaſure, and ſeparated from them by Abtraction. 

5. Farther, there are Idas of a larger or leſs Extent, 
Join'd to more or fewer Ia; whence we call them Singular 
Particulor, or Univer ul. . f 

6. There are ſome Idas that are clrar and plain, and other 
that are oc tt. All clear Ideas are fimple, as are thoſe of the 
compounded, all whoſe Parts are diſtinctly plac'd before, or te. 
| Preſented to the Mind. 

7. There are ſome Ideas that are perfe?, or ad gute; md 
others that are inad:quate, or imper/edt. Thoſe we call 20, 
or ad:guate, Which contain all the Parts of the Things wot 
Images they are, and offer them ſo to the Mind; thoſe ae 
inadequate, or imperfe&, which only contain and offer ſom: 
Parts of the Things of which they are the Images. We cal 
Iaeas Images of the Things, becauſe there are ſome Thing 
without us, Which are like, and anſwer to them. 

To thele parti ular Heads of id as all others may be refer 
Theſe therefore we ſhall particularly examine. 


— 


? KF. 41; or d 
Of Simple and Compound Ip tx as. and 


1. ERV many of the /fmple Il as we have from or H ve! 
our Senſes, and very many from the Attention of tle Perf 

Mind turn'd inwards on itſelf, without regard to Senſation. 
2. To the fr/t we muſt refer all our Sen/ations ; the chit the! 
of which may be reduc'd to five Claſſes, Forms or Head, 8 
according to the five Parts of the Body, which are affected u Rea) 
them. For they come to us by the Means of our £ye:, o '* 2! 
Ears, our Ney „ Our Tongue or Palatr, and by the Touch d n 
Feeling of all the other Parts of the Body. Colgurs are fr. fnit 
Aas, (we mean Colours themſelves, and diſtin from colour ur 
Bodies 
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bodies, Which have Parts) as Blue for Example, of which the 
Mind can diſcover no manner of Parts. | 

z. The 1d-as of Sounds are likewiſe /mplr, as well as thoſe 
of Smell, 7. aſte, T:uch We ſpeak here of Ou femple particul: * 
cenfation, conſider'd diſtinctly from the Variety of Scunde, 
Smells, Taſtes, and Touches. Thus — if any one ſmell to a 
Roſe without mixing any other Scent, he will have a Senſalion 
in which he can diſtinguiſh no Parts; and this holds of the 
other Senſations. 

4. Pain and Pliaſure are the chief and moſt eminent Scr/a- 
tis we have, whoſe Kinds and Sorts vary according to the 
Part or Member affefted ; but there are no Parts to be diſtin- 
ouſh'd in Pain and Pleaſure, which we can conceive” to be 
ſeparated from each other. We ſpeak not of the Duration of 
Pain or Pleaſure, which evidently has Parts, but of the hie 
Senſation of a Prick with a Needle; for Example, none can 
conceive any Parts of it, the Concourſe of which ſhould pro- 
duce Paix. | 

5. In the Ih of Motion, which comes to us by our Senſes, 
when conſfider'd in general, we can conceive no Parts, tho' we 
may of its Duration, of the Line it deſcribes, and irs Quickneſs 
or Slownels. 

6. Thus in many /mple Ideas, which ariſe from Refrdior, 
we ſhould in vain ſeek for Parts, as in Yo/ition, or Willing, &c. 
Tre fame may be ſaid of Exi/tence conſider d in general, tho' 
tiere are viſible Parts in the Duration, 

7. Compound Ideas, we have ſaid, contain or comprehend 
leveral {mple Ideas, which may be diſtinguiſſtd and ſeparately 
conſider d. Thus the J7dras of all Bodies are compound; be- 
cauſe in them we can conſider ſome Parts without the others, 
or diſtinctly from the others. If we conſider a Body, we 
clearly and plainly diſtinguiſh the higher and ver, the fore 
and hind, the let and riet Part of it; and can diſtinctly think 
of one without the others. If we conſider the Idea of Pitr, 
we find that it conſiſts of the 1dcas of Miſery, of a miſerable 
Perſon, and of one who grieves for him. Such are the Ideas 
of all Virtues and Vices, tho' they come to us by Reflection of 
the Mind. 

8. Tho' we ſhall not, in this Part of Logickh, or the Art of 
Reaſoning, treat of thoſe Judgments we pals upon Ideas, yet it 
15 of Importance to remember never to pretend to define what 
cannot be defin'd without making it more obſcure; for a De- 
nition ought always to be made uſe of to make the Subject of 
our Diſcourſe more plain and clcar than the bare Name of the 
L 2 Tings 
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Things would mal e it; but in fmple Iders, we cannot ber 
explain them, than by their very Name, or ſome ſynonymg, 
Words, the Knowledge of which depends on the Tongue w 
uſe, and the Senſe of him we ſpeak to. The contrary Me 
thod has made the Ari ſote lions fill us with unintelligible ara 
as defining of Motion, they ſay, "tis an α of a Big in 
as in Poxwer ; nor have the Moderns much mended the Mang 
by defining it the Charge of Situation. The brit labours wi 
inexplicable Obſcurity, and the Terms of the latter are n 
more clear or known than the Word Nie itſelf. 

9. Definitizn, indeed, has only to do with compound Tim: 
for it's an Enumeration, or reckoning up of the ſeveral fig! 


Jatas of which that conſiſts. 


— — 


CHAP. II. 
Of Ipkas of Subſtances and Modes. 


1. Nother ſort of Ideas are thoſe of Sul ſtances and Mis; 

for we conſider all Things ſeparately, and by then: 
ſelves, or elſe as exiſting in other Things ſo much, that we 
can't allow them Exiſtence without em. The firit we dil 
Sub ſtances and Sbjrets, the latter Modes and Accideuts; as wha 
we reflect on Hax and eim, Figure, as Roundneſs, we cor: 
ſider the Jax as a Thing which may ſubſiſt without that Round: 
neſs, or any other particular Figure; we therefore call V 
a Subſtance, On the contrary, we conſider R-unare/s ſo ink: 
rent to the Fax or ſome other Subſtance, that it can't ſublil 
without it, for we are not capable of conceiving Runde d. 
ſtinctly and ſeparately from a round Body. This therefore wt 
call a A, or Iciacnt. 

2. We always conſider Bodies cloath'd, as I may fy, i 
ſome certain Medis, except when we reflect on the Abitrad, 
or General. Ihe Sub/ances the Grammarians expreſs by iit 
Name; the Medis may be render'd by the Qualities; as Ha 
and Rourdncſt is exprets'd by round I ax. 

3. We have, beſides, certain compound das, which cat 
fiit only of Mid's; and others which are compounded, d 
made up only with a ſort of Species, or kind of Meds. 4 
a Furlong, as far as it expreſſes a Menſuration of the Roa; 
for it comprehends uniform Mods, as Paces or Fect : Other 
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nit of ſeveral Sorts of Modes; as the Idea of Pity, which 
a; been already defin'd, and of the other Paſſions, and Virtues 
and Vices. 
4. We have, farther, Aa compounded of a Collection of 
th#ances of a like Nature; ſuch is the /dea of an Army, of 
| City, of a Flock, conſiſting of many Soldiers, Citizens, or 
Cheer, Kc. or they are compos'd of a Collection of Ideas of 
wnike Subſtances; ſach is the In of the Matter of which a 
fuſe, a Ship, or a Deſurt is compounded, And in theſe [devs 
we conſider not only Subſtances, as they are ſuch, but alſo as 
attended with certain Meaes, which produce /das that are very 
much compounded. 
b. We define Subſtance in general, Things Sub/ſfting by them- 
vet, but then they are conſider'd abſtractly, or without re- 
gerd to any particular Subſtance actually exiſting ; and in that 
Senſe it is ſufficiently plain what is meant by the Word Sab- 
fance; but ſince there is no Subſtance conſider'd in general 
which has any Exiſtence but in our Jada, where we confider 
exiting Subftarces, the Matter is alter'd. The Ideas of ſingle 
or particular Subſtances are very obſcure; nor do we under- 
dM tend any thing by their ſeveral Names, but certain, we know 
em not what, unknown Subjects, in which there are certain Pro- 
v2] perties which conſtantly co-exiſt. Thus if any one ſhould aſk 
g what that Subſtance is which we call Body, we can only ſay, 
bei that it is an unknown Subject, in which we always diſcover 
0. Extenſian, Diviſibility, and Impenctrability. 
10 6. Tis plain, that nothing more obſcure can be meant, 
r than what is expreſs'd by theſe Terms, extended Subſtances. 
be. For all that is here meant, is, that there is an unknown Subject, 
01:8 one of whoſe Properties is to conſiſt of other unknown Subjects 
or Subſtances plac'd cloſe to each other, and of that Nature, 
"28 that we have no Ida of any one of thoſe Subſtances of which 
we ſay a Body conſiſts. For we cannot affirm of any Lata, 
"i that it is the Ie of any one Subſtance of which a Body is 
a compos'd, fince we have no a of corporeal Subſtances, 
FF which does not comprehend or contain innumerable Subſtances. 
f therefore we expreſs what we underitand by the Name of 
crporeal Subſtance, we mult ſay, that it is a Compoſition of un- 
eu Beings, ſome of whoſe Properties aue know. | 
ay 7. The ſame we may ſay of other Subſtance, as of the Spi- 
al, (we examine not here whether or not there be any 
more) as whoever will conſider with Attention, and not ſuffer 
8 fumſelf to be amus'd and deceiv'd by empty Words, will ex- 
perience, We find in our Mind various 'Thoughts, whence 
L 3 we 
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we form the Ia-a of Spirits; but we are ignorant of what that 
Subject is, in Which theſe Thoughts are. 

8. It will be of great Uſe to as perfect a Knowledge of 
Things as we are capable of obtaining, to diſtinguiſh in thok 
Subjects which we call Subſtances, thoſe Things, wWirhom 
which we can conceive thoſe Subjects or Modes from tho 
without which we cannot conceive them. For when we thin! 
with Attention on thoſe Subjects, we ſhall nnd that thee de 
{ome Things fo eſlential to them, that we can't deprive them 
of, without changing their Nature; and other Things which 
muy be taken au y from the Subject, and not deſtroy it 
Nature, 

9. Modes are commonly divided into ixternal, which we 
conceive, as it were, inherent in the Subitance; as, Rad. 
*, Kc. Or external, as when we ſay any Thing is 4% 
4d, beheld, and the like; which we call Rel f. 

13. There are likewiſe Medes which are alſo Subſtance: ; 25 
Apparel, Hair, &c. Without which the Sutje can ſubſiſt, and 
they can likcwiſe be without the SC—ꝰi t. As for theſe Ia, 
which are compos'd of Maus and Subſtances variouſly join d 
together, ſome are call'd real, as being the Idas of Thing 
that either really , or are at leaſt believed to exiſt; others 
rational, that is, when the Mind compounds various Aas to- 
gether; as when we conſider a Stick reaching up to the Stan 
themſelves. : 

11. In compound das we ought carefully to obſerve how 
manifold, and of how many [ds they conſiſt ; as we ſh! 
more plainly ſee upon the Head of the Ob/curity and Per fi. 
cuity of [teas. 


e. N. 
Of RELAT1ON s. 


x. Here are, beſides Sul ftances, and Modes which at 

inherent in Sub/tances, certain external Denomi't 
tions, which tho' they add nothing to the Subſtance, yet de. 
pend on ſome Mode or Manner of it; and theſe we call R. 
lations, by which the Conſideration of one Thin 
Conſideration of another. 
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ail fo has begot Children, and ſo comprehends and includes 
the Conſideration of Children. 

2. Every Iea, conſider d in a certain Manner, may be the 
Fondation of a Relation, that is, may lead us by ſome Pro- 
perty of its own to the Conſideration of ſome other /d+a. So 
that all Exiftence may be divided into the Creator and the 
Cr-ature; for the Name of the Creator includes the Thought 
of the Creature; and ſo on the contrary. 

 R-1itions are innumerable; for they may be between 
Gbtances and Subſtances, Modes and Modes, Modes and 
Subſtances, Relations and Subſtances, Relations and Modes, 
Relations and Relations ; for there 1s nothing that cannot ex- 
cite our Thouglus on ſomething elſe, ſince we can compound 
or join our Ideas together as we think fit. But avoiding too 
rice a Scrutiny, we {hall only make our Obſervations on thoſe 
of the greateſt Moment, which regard Relations confider'd in 
exeral. 
4. We very often conſider Lias as ab/»{nte, or including no 
Rilations, which yet have neceſſarily a Reference to others. 
Thus we cannot call any thing Great or Large, but that the 
Ia which anſwers that Word muſt be relative. For we call 
thoſe Things great, in a certain Kind, which are the greate/? 
among thoſe Things of the ſame Nature, which we have 
known, Woe call that Hi// or Mountain great, which is as 
great as any Fill that we have ever ſeen. That Kingdom is 
large, which exceeds the Bounds of our own Country, or of 
thoſe Countries we have known, c. That Tower we call 
high, which is higher than moſt of the ſame Kind that we have 
known. In Number we call that great, than which there are 
not many greater in the ſame Kind: Thus fixty thouſand Men 
in Arms in Greece we call a great Army, becauſe Greece ſcarce 
ever had a greater; but it had been little in Pera, where 
much larger were aſſembled. Thus likewiſe as to Time, we 
call it long or ſhort with Reference to another. We call a 
hundred Years Life, a long Life; Face calls his (130) ſhort, 
becauſe his Anceſtors liv'd ſo many longer. Sickneſs, Pain, 
and Expectation, make that Tine ſeem long, which to one in 
Action, Health, or Pleaſure, ſeems ſhort. That Burden is 
heavy to a Child, a weak Woman, an old Man, the Sickly, 
which is light to a Man in Health and Vigour. Thus in the 
Ornaments of the Mind, we call that Wit great, that Learn- 
wg profound, that Memory tenacious, that Prudence con- 


ſummate, which we find excel, after the Manners of our 


Country, all that we know among us; tho* by Foreigners 
L 4 they 
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they may be thought but of a moderate Size. Thus G77, 

{earwng has a very different Signification in the Mouth of: 

Man of Letters, and of an ignorant Perſon ; it is of a muck 

larger Extent in the former than in the latter. Of 1 
5. In ſhort, all the Modes both of Mind and Body, tl: 

admit of Increaſe or Diminution, are the Prototypes of Re 

tive Ideas. But this is to be obſerved with the utmoſt At. f 1 


tention, becauſe their Number is very large, which, if con. in 
founded with ab/olute Idas, will give riſe to great Errors, ard 
render us jncapable of underſtanding the Diſcourſe of others. EE: 


6. Here we muit, in ſhort, remar!:, that the Judgment; 
that we make, are only the Perceptions of the Relation; be. 
tween various tes; in which Ri/ations our Mind does xc. 
quieſce. Thus when we judge that two times two make four, 
or that two times two do not make five; our Minds obſerve 
the Relation of Equality which is between two times two and 
four, and the Inequality which is between two times two and 
five; which Perception, as evident, the Mind does acquiece 
or is belt ſatisfy'd in, or gives itſelf no farther Trouble to con- 
ſider of its Truth. But of this more at large in the Second 
Part. 

7. Reaſoning alſo is a like Perception of the Relations join'l 
with that Acquieſcence of the Mind. But it is not a Perception 
of the Relat: uns which are among various Things, but of tho 
Relations which the Relations themſelves have among them- 
ſelves. Thus, when we gather from this, that four is a ſmaller 
Number than fix, and that twice two equals four, that twice 
two is a leſs Nnmber than fix; we perceive the Relation of In. 
equality, which is between the Relation of the Number twice 
two and four, and the Relation of four and ſix ; acquieſcing 
in which Perception, we - conclude it a leſs Number than fix. 
But this belongs to the third and fourth Parts. Yet we thought 
it proper to make this ſhort Remark here, that the Diſtinction 
we brought in the beginning of various Relations ſhould not 
be look d on as empty and vain; for unleſs we retain this 
we know not what our Mind does in Judging and Reaſoning, | 
All our Idas may be referr'd to Subftances, Modes, and kt Jie 


tations, 


CHAP Il Cc 
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CH Ar 7; 


Io EAS which are offer'd to the Mind without 
any Operation of its own, and of thoſe, in the 
forming which ſome Operation of the Mind does 
intervene. 


. Here are certain Leas which are only conſider'd by 

the Mind, without any manner of Addition ; ſuch 
we all Simple Jd:05s, which have not any Dependence on the 
Will and Pleaſure of the Mind, and in ſpite of that, are al- 
ways the fame. Thus the Mind has no Command over Plea- 
fure, or Pain. Now the other fimple Ileas, which we have 
enumerated before, we find to be of that Nature, as that if 
the Mind endeavour to detract any thing from them, they ut- 
terly periſh, and ceaſe to be; nor can it add any thing, without 
the Deſtruction of their Simplicity. 

2. To this ſame Head we may refer thoſe Compound Id as 
which offer themſelves to the Mind, without our thinking of 
the Matter, ſuch as the Ideas of Things that exiſt ; which 
Things affe& our Senſes, and excite certain Ideas of themſelves 
in our Mind. | 

3. Theſe Idas are term'd Real, becauſe they proceed from 
Things exiſting without us. On the contrary, there are other 
Compound Ideas, which are not brought to the Mind from abroad, 
but are compounded by that, according to its Pleaſure. Thus, 
by joining the Ideas of half a Man, and half a Horſe, the 
Ita of a Centaur is form'd ; which is done in no other manner, 
than by the Mind's Will to have the Image of a Centaur the 
Obje& of its View; or by conſidering at once the Body of a 
Man from the Waiſt to the Head, and the Body of a Heor/e 
with the Head and Neck cut off: For ſuch is the Force of 
the Human Mind, that it can join whatever is not contradictory, 
by its Contemplation, and reſcind whatever it pleaſes. Theſe 
Ila, thus compounded by the Mind, we call Phantaſtic. 

4. As the Mind can conſider thoſe Things together, which 
m Reality, and without itſelf are not join'd together in one 
Exiſtence ; fo can it conſider thoſe Things ſeparately, which do 
not in Reality exiſt ſeparately. And this ſort of Contempla- 
tion, which is called AHraction, is of great Uſe to the accurate 
Conſideration of Compound Idas. For we cannot, if they con- 
kt of a larger Number of Parts, diſtincly ſee them in our 

| L 5 Min] 
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Mind all together; *tis therefore an Advantage to us, that we 
can examine ſome of them ſeparately, a little delaying the Con- 
ſideration of the reſt. _ 

5. Alſtractien is made principally three Ways: F, Oer 
Mia can conſider any one Part of a Thing really diſtinct from 
it, as a Mam Arm, without the Contemplation of the reſt of ji; 
Body. But this is not properly A6//racticr, fince the hn i; 
without the Interpoſition of the Mind, ſeparated diſtin&t fron 
the Pady, tho" it cannot live, that is, be nouriſh'd, increaſe, cx 
move m that Separation. 

6. Secondly, We think by Abſra#im of the Ned of a Sil. 
Fance, omitting the Subſtance itſelf, or when we ſeparately 
conſider ſeveral Modes, which ſubſiſt together in one 5. bjec: 
his Aliructien the Ceometriciaus make uſe of, when they 
conſider the Length of a Body ſeparately, which they cal 
a [.inr, omitting evid ieptly the Conſideration of its Breadih 
ard Depth. Ard then its Length and Breadth together, which 
they call the Surface. By the fame A5ftrefion we can Ciliin- 
tulln the Determination of a Mouon, towards what Place di 

Red: from the Motion itſelf. 

7. Thirdh, We, by fraction, omit the Modes and Per 
e:crs of any particular Things, if from it we form a Unis: uf 
Zea. Thus, when we would underitand a Thinking Bring in 
general, we gather from our Self- Conſciouſneſs what it 15 0 
I Laub, and, omitting the Confideration of thoſe Things which 
have a peculiar Reference to the Human Mind, we think of a 
thinking Being in general. By this Means particular /deas be- 
come general. 

8. That we may not err in judging of the Is mention'd 
in this Chapter, we muſt make thete Obſervations : J,, That 
thoſe I, which offer themſelves to the Mind without ary 
Operation of its own, muſt of ncceiſity be excited by tome ex. 
terral Cauſe, and fo are plac'd before the Mind as they are. 
Put vie mult take heed that we do not think that there is alw2ys 
in thoſe Ihings themſelves which excite thoſe It, ary th 10 
W.e them, becauſe it may happen that they are not the true al.G 
real Cauſes, but only the Occations by which thoſe Idea, are 
produc'd. And this Suſpicion ought to heighten by what we 
experience in our Dreams, when by the Occaſion of the No- 
tion of the Brain there are the Images of Things ſet betore us 
which are not preſcat themſelves, and often have no FExiſtence 
in Nature. Whence we may gather from ſuch like I, that 
the (H or Vere fron of their Froduction has an external Sub: 
Wence, and not in the Mind. 
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| Secondly, As to thoſe Ideas which are compounded by the 
__ Wind, we eaſily imagine, firſt, that the Originals of ſuch 
n., may poflibly ſomewhere exilt ; and then, that they really 
0. © unleſs we are manifeſtly convinced by Experience, that 
er they never did really exiſt conjunctly, and ſo join together. 
N = on the contrary, that thoſe Things which che Mind con- 
> WM fders ſeparately by A fraction, do really exiſt in that ſeparate 
ck date: As the Mathematical /'me without any Parts; and 
n lr, conſiſting only of thoſe Points join'd together, without 
'Y Ireadth or Depth, and Sur fuces without Depth; whereas De- 
TY non ſtration ſhews the contrary, and thoſe Terms are only made 
Dee of by the Mathematicians for the fake of the Inſtruction 
5. of the Learners of that Art. 
* 10. We mutt here farther warn you againſt another Error 
too frequent among the Sch99/-Mc7, that is, not to make thoſe 
really diſtinct things, or different Beings, which we have di- 
ting aiſh'd by Abſtratliom. 


CHA XL 
Of Individuals, Particular and Univerſal IDE as. 
. W HAT we have ſaid of Alſtraction leads us to the 


Conſideration of Idas, as they are individul, par- 
ticular, and univerſal; for they are made particular and uni- 
derſal from individual, by Abſtradtien; in which matter we 
proceed in this manner: When we conſider ourſelves in our 
Mind, or any one Man before us, then we have the Lea of 
an Individual, or an individual Idra. But if we omit thoſe 
Things which are peculiar to us, or that one Man, and con- 
der what is common to us and many others; ſuch as to be 
born in the ſame Country, to be of the ſame Party, and the 
| xe, then is the 74a of ſome particular Nation, or Family, 

7c. placed before us: But, laſtly, if omitting theſe particular 
SR 'ons common to us and a certain Number of Men, we 
conſider what is common to us and all Mankind, we Rays then 
an witwverſal Idea 
2. The Names that fgnify individual lates, are called 
e; as Alexander, Crſur. But thoſe which ſignify parti- 
alar and wninog al Aas, are called „ or common; as, 
2 Briton, a Chrifian, a Men, 
3. Farther — We may diſtinguiſh in thoſe 22 certain Pro- 


perues which are conſtantly united in them, and external Sub- 
Je as 
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jeas agreeable to thoſe Ideas, or ſuch as the Ideas agree with. 
Thus in the Idea of Men we diſcover or ſee a thinking Mind, 
and a Body conſiſting of certain Organs; but this Idea agrees 


with the Inhabitants of Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America. 


CH AP. VI. 
O the Perſpicuity and Obſcurity of Ip as. 


18 = ORE we can paſs any certain Judgment of an Io, 

it is firſt neceſſary that it ſhould be clear and perſpicucus; 
otherwiſe, if we ſhould happen to paſs a right Judgment on a 
Thing that is not known, or at leaſt not ſufficiently clear, it 
muſt be attributed to Chance, and not to Knowledge. The Ob- 
ſcurity and Clearneſs of tas are therefore worthy our Conii- 
deration in the Art of Renſoning. 

2. We call that a clear Iaca, when all it comprehends is ſo 
diſtinctly plac'd before our Mind, that we can eaſily diſtinguiſh 
x from all others. | 

3. All fample Ideas are clear, ſuch as Senſations ; ſuch there- 
tore is the Idea of Light: For when we have that Jdea before 
us, we fee all that is in it, nor can we confound it with any 
other. We may ſay the ſame of Sounds, Scents, Taſtes, Plea- 
ſure, Pain, Se. which can never be confounded or mingled 
with cach other. And theſe Sen/ations increaſe in their Clear- 
neſs in proportion to the Livelineſs of their ſtriking on the 
Organ proper to them ; for by how much the more vehemently 
the Mind is ſtrook, with ſo much the more Attention it applies 
to the Subject, and ſo this lively Idea is more clearly diltin- 
guiſn'd from all others. 

4. Theſe /imple Ideas are alſo perſpicurus or clear, which the 
Mind receives without the Interpoſition of the Body: Examples 
of which we have given under the Head of mel and compound 
Ideas. But as we can conſider the Parts of a compound Idea ſe- 
parately, ſo we view them ſingly, or one by one as ſimple Idias, 
of which they are compounded : Thus alſo all abfra# Ideas 
are clear, tho* the Subject in which they exiſt be unknown. 
We can in all Subſtances, of which we know any Properties, 
ſelect ſome Property, which being by 4>/ira&im ſeparated 
from all the reſt, becomes imple, and by conſequence cia, 
Who? it exiſt in a Subject which we do not know. Thus Hu- 
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manity, generally conſider'd, is made a fimple Idea, and there- 
fore indiviſible. 

5. But theſe ſame Ideas are often made obſcure when they 
are conſidered. without Abſtraction, together with other Idea: 
that are obſcure, and co-exiſt in the Subject: Thus when the 
Queſtion is not, what Humanity or Reaſon is in general, but 
what Reaſon is in Stephen, or in Thomas, and what is its nu- 
merical Difference. 

6. Theſe compounded Ideas are clear, all whoſe Parts, or 
fimple Ideas of which they are compounded, are perfectly 
known to us. But thoſe we call obſcure, of which we only 
know ſome Parts. Thus when we know all the Units of which 
any Number conſiſts, we certainly know the Number ; but if 
we have gone through but ſome of the Units, we cannot know 
bow much the whole is; and have therefore a confus'd Idea 
of it. | 

7. Whenever, therefore, we are to judge of any thing, we 
mult firſt diſtinguiſh all its Parts, if it conſiſt of Parts, and then 
give Judgment : Elſe we ſhould do as if we ſhould give the 
Sum Total of an Accompt, and not know the particular Num- 
bers or Figures which make it up. But more of this in the 
Third Part. 

8. But if in the Things which fall under our Conſideration 
we cannot ſufficiently diſtinguiſh their Parts, and give a certain 
Enumeration of them, we mutt then fairly confels, that either 
they are not in the Number of thole Things to which the Know- 
ledge of Man can extend, or that it requires more Time to 
examine into the Matter. 

9. It much conduces to. the Cearuqſ of an Idea compounded 
by ourſelves or others, if the Parts which compoſe it are al- 
ways of the ſame Number, and in the ſame Order; otherwiſe, 
if the Number of the /imple [dens of which it's compoſed, can 
be increaſed or leſſened, or their Order inverted, the Memory, 
and ſo the Mind, is confounded. Thus, if any one has with 
Care cait vp any Sums, and placed them in any certain Order, 
as often as he has a mind to remember them, he eaſily does it, 
if there has been no Abſtraction or diſplacing in the Accompt. 
But on the contrary, the former Computation and Diſpoſition 
is deſtroy'd, if the Numbers are diſturb'd, and thrown out of 
their Places. 

10. In ſhort, the Nature of Pericuity or Cl-arne/5, is ſuch 
when it is at its height, that it compels our Aſſent. We can- 
not have the leaſt Doubt but that Pleaſure is different from Pain, 
or that twice Two make Four. On the contrary, we find a 


Power 
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Power in our Minds of ſuſpending our Judgment, when there 
is any Obſcurity in the d. But tis certain, that we often 
raſhly yield our Aſſent to obſcnre [das But ftill we have Li. 
berty to deny it; which we cannot do to an l which has a 
complete Perſpicuity or Clearneſs, 


2 


rr 


Of Aadezuate aud Inadequate, or Perfect and In- 
peifect lDBAS. 


1. YE7E have obſerved in the firſt Chapter, that Idas are 
W the Images of Things which are without us, by the 
Force or Occaſion of which they are excited in us; but they 
may be the Images of the whole Thing that excites them, or 
only of a Part. When they repreſent the whole, they are 
call'd :4c;4u2-, or perfect; when but a Part, they are call'd 
inadeguate, or imperfect. Thus, if we ſee only the ſquare 
Surface of a Cube, then the Idea of a ſquare Figure, not of 
a Cube, is in our Mind; which, therefore, is call'd an inad-- 
guate Or imperft& lu. On the contrary, if we behold a Tri- 
angle drawn on a Piece of Paper, and think of a Triangle in 
Plane, we have an ad quate or perf: Idea in our Mind. 

2. All fimple Ideas are ad unte or pcie, becauſe the Fa- 
culty (be it what it will) that excites them, repreſents them 
intire. Thus the Pain that we feel ſignifies, that there is ſome 
Faculty of ſome Being without us, which excites that Ilha in 
us againſt our Will. But we mult proceed no farther, for a 
fim;!s Id a repreſents a fmple Olea, but it does not inform us 
where it is, or whether that Faculty be united to any others. 
We may therefore, without Fe r of Error, gather from any 
Sen:ation, that there is ſomething out of our Mind which is by 
Nature adapted to excite it in us. | 

3. The 14s of Mads are allo at gute or perf, except 
of thoſe Vids which are likewiſe Subſtances. For when we 
underſtand no Mods ſeparately exiſting, they are only con- 
ſidered by us ſeparately from the Subitances by way cf {5ftrac- 
%%; but all % ira Id us are ad guate or ferfiet, ſince they 
repreſent all that Part of the Subject which we then conſider. 
Thus the Aa of Reundlint fa 15 perfect? or ad. Quale, becauſe it 
offers to our Mind all that is in Ru,t e in general. Ihe Idea 
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of a Triangle in general is adequate or perf:@, becauſe when 


it is before my Mind, I fee all that is common to Triangles 
that can be. 


4 Of the fame kind are all /#:2s, of which we know no 


original or external Object really exiſting out of them, by the 
Occaſion of which thoſe [cas are excited in us, and of which 
we think them the Images. Thus, when a Dog is before us, 
it is the external Object, without us, which raiſes the LA in 
our Mind; but the Ide of an Animal in general, has no external 
Object to excite it; it is created by the Mind itſelf, which adds 
to, and detracis from it whatever it pleaſes; whence it muſt 
of neceſſity be adequate or perfect. 

5. But here again, we muſt take heed of what we have before 
cautioned, that is, that we do not ſuppoſe that there are any 
ſich Objects really exiſting without us, becauſe the Mind has 
been pleaſed to entertain itſelf with the [das For that would 
be as if a Painter that had drawn a Centaur, or Hundred handed 
Exceladus ſhould contend, that there were ſuch Eeings really 
exiſtent in Nature. 

6. The as of all Subſtances are inadrquate or imperf ct 
which are not form'd at the Pleaſure of the Mind, bat ga- 
ther'd from certain Properties which Experience diſcovers in 
them. This is ſafficienily evident from what we have ſald 
of Subſtances in the third Chapter. For there we have ſhewn 
that we orly know ſome of the Properties of Su%/?inces, not 
all; and therefore their I mult be zmper fed or inad:guate. 
Thus we know that Silver is white, that it can be melted, and 
be diminiſhed by the Fire as it melts ; that it can be drawn u 
to Wire, and diſſolved by {qua f5r7ir, &c. but we are wholly 
ignorant of the inward Difpoſition cr Conſtitution of the 
Particles of which Silver confilts, and from whence thoſe 
Properties proceed. Thus the Ide of Silver not repreſenting 
to the Mind all the Properties of Silver, is na,) or im- 
perfeet. 

7. Here the greateſt Danger is, left we confound nadeguore 
or imperfe& ldias with the ad-quote or perfect. For we are 
too apt to fanſy, that when we know a great many Properties 
of any 'Thirg, and cannot diſcover any more by all our In- 
duſtry, we have the whole Subject. Thus ſome ingemiovs 
Men of our Time, imacin'd they had diicover'd all the Pro; 
perties of the Mind, becauſe they could find nothing in it but 
Thoughts; and therefore ſaid, the Mind was only a Linking 
dul luncc; and fo they contend that there is nothing elſe in 


Body but Exterfion, Iiipenetrat i ig, and Diviſibiliiy, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe they could diſcover nothing elſe ; but they coul 

yet ſhew us what thoſe Sobre rare. whoſe See 
to think, to have Parts, Sc. There is no Exiftence of Sa“. 
ſtance in general; and tho“ we underſtand this Word in general 
it does by no means follow, that we underſtand it when it b 


ſpoke of any particular Subject, which we muſt be ſure to have 
a particular Regard to. | 
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N | 
Of Judgment in the Mind, and expreſs'd in 
0 Words. 5205 


AVING conſider'd Ideas and their Properties particularly, 

we come now to treat of Judgments, in which various 

Ideas are compared with each other. We muſt firſt accurately 

diſtinguiſh the Judgment as it is in the Mind, from the Words 
in which it is expreſs'd, if we would know what it is. 

2. Judgement, as it is in the Mind, and unwritten, is a Per- 
ception of the Relation that is between two or more Ideas. Thus 
when we judge that the Sun is greater than the Moon, having 
compar'd the two Idas of the Sun and Moon, we find that 
the Idea of the Sun is greater than that of the Moon, and our 
Mind perfe&ly acquieſces in this Perception, nor makes any 
farther Inquiry into the Matter. When we judge two Mem- 
bers to be unequal, by having obſerved the Inequality of their 
Ideas, our Mind gives itſelf no further Trouble in their Exa- 
mination in that reſpect, but only confines to its Memory that 
thoſe two Members were found to be unequal. 

3. We muſt here obſerve, That our Mind can give its Aſ- 
ſent to ob/cure Ideas, as well as to thoſe which are clear; or ac- 
quieſce in a Thing as perfectly diſcover'd, which yet it has no 
perfect Knowledge of, and can commit this to the Memory as 
a Thing perfectly known. Thus we may judge the fixed _ 
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leſs than the Moon, by comparing the «&/cure Ideas of tho: 
Stars and the Moon, and then take-it for a Point not to be ar. 
gued againſt, as clear and evident. The Mind has alſo a Fa. 
culty of ſuſpending its Aſſent, till by an accurate Examen cf 
the Ideas, the Subject becomes clear ard evident; or if it be 
of ſuch a Nature that we cannot arrive at a perſpicuous Percep. 
tion, we continue in Doubt or Suſpenſe, and commend it t9 
the Memory as a dubious Matter. This Faculty which we cb. 
ſerve in our Mind, of giving our Aſſent to »b/cure Ideas, or de. 
nyiug it, is call'd Liberty. 

4. But we cannot make uſe of this Faculty, when the Sab. 
ject of our Thoughts has the laſt and greateſt Perſpicuity thu: 
can be. For Example, we can by no means in the Wor! 
perſuade ourſelves, that twice Two do not make Four, or are 
equal to Four; or that the Part is no leſs than the Whole, ard 
the like Maxims of the moſt evident Truths; for as ſoon 
ever we hear them, the Mind cannot deny its Aſſent, but ne- 
geſſarily acquieſces, without finding in itſelf the leaſt Deſire er 
Inclination of making any farther Inquiry into the Matter. 

5. This is a Judgment as it is in the Mind, which when ex: 
preis'd in Words, we call a Propoſitior, in which ſomething 
is always affirmed or denied. That Part of the Propoſition cf 
which ſomething is affirmed or denied, is call'd the Subj-& ; the 
other Part, which is ſaid by the Negation or Affirmation, i; 
call'd the Attribute. Thus when we ſay that Poverty is to be 
reliev'd, or Poverty is, no Vice; the Word P:werty is the Sub- 
Je ; to be reliev'd, and Vice, are the Attributes. But beſides 
theſe two Parts, we muf conſider the Copulo, or Cannective 
Wird, by which, when tis alone, tis affirmed that there is ſome 
Relation between the Sutj-2 and the Attribute; but by adding 
a negative Particle, that ſame Relation is deny'd: In the pre- 
ſent Inſtances we affirm in the firſt, that there is a Relation be- 
tween the Idea of Poverty, and the Idea of Relief; fo that the 
Ha of Poverty in our Mind includes the Ida of Relief; and 
in the latter Inſtance we deny that the Idea of Poverty excites 
in us the Conſideration of any thing baſe or wicked. 

6. Propoſitions are ſometimes expreſſed in many Words, and 
ſometimes in few. Henry rages, is an intire Propoſition, for 
'tis the ſame as if we ſhould ſay, Henry is raging. 

7. Propritions are either /mple or compound; the ſimple are 
exyprels'd in one Word; as, God is good: The compound in 
many, as God, ha is good, cannet delight in the Miſery of Man. 
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CFE AP 


Of Univerſal, Particular, and Singular 
Propoſitions. 


b. E have in the former Part divided Ideas into Li- 

V verſal, Particular, and Singular, and ſaid that the 
Words by which they were expretied, might be ranged under 
the ſame Heads. Hence the Propofitions have the fame three- 
fold Diviſion. 

2. When the Subject is wriver/al, or taken in its whole 
Extent, without excepting any ſubordinate Species or Sort, or 
any other Individual, which is contained under it, then is the 
Propoſition called unwverſal. This Univer/ality is expreſſed by 
the Word al, when the Prepoſition is affirmative ; and by that 
of none or n, when it is negative; a Mu are free, is an uni- 
verſal affirmative Propoſition, and no Mun is free, is an uni- 
verſal Negative. 

3. But when the Sal jet has ſome Mark or Note by which 
we ſhew, that not all the Sorts or Species, or Individuals, which 
are comprized under that Word, are meant; then is the Pro- 
poſition particular; as, ſome Mam is free. By the Word Em 
we intimate that we do not here underſtand all that is ſignified 
by the general Word, Man, but that we only deſign a Part by 
the Word /eme. | 

4. Singular or individual Propoſitions are thoſe in which we 
affirm only of ſome one individual Perſon or Thing; as, Alex- 
andey aua choleric. Theſe Propoſitions have a great Aﬀimty to 
the Uniwverſls in this, that the Subject of both is taken in its 
| full and whole Extent. Hence the individual Propoſition in the 
common Rules of Argumentation are taken for Univerſals. 

F. To paſs over the trifling of the Schools, which make 
| Logic the Art of Diſputing, not Reaſoning, and have more re- 
| gard to make the Student talk of any thing pro or con, than 
to find out the Truth, we muſt obſerve, that an Obſervation. 
flowing from what we have before ſaid of Subſtance, is of 
more Importance for the Diſcovery of the Truth, the only juſt 
End of Reaſoning. That is, that univerſal Propoſitions, when 
of the Kinds or Species, or of the Generals and Particulars 
of Subſtances, cannot be with any Certainty made agree- 
able to the Things themſelves ; becauſe ſince we do not know 
the Eſſences of them, we eannot- affirm, that all Subſtances in 
which 
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which we diſcover ſome certain Attributes equally to co-exif, 
are in thoſe of which we know nothing alike, or the ſame. 
As for Example: We diſcover and obſerve, that there are cer- 
tain fingular Attributes conſtantly co-exiſting in all Men ; yet 
who can aſſure us whether all their Minds are alike, ſo far ; 
that, what Difference betwixt Particulars is viſible, ariſes from 
external Cauſes in reſpect of the Mind, as from the Body, 
from Education, and the like ; or that there is really ſome rea} 
Difference between them in the Subſtance of the Mind itſelf! 
The Difference of the Wit and Genius of Men ſeem to per- 
ſuade the latter Opinion, which is obſervable in two Brother: 
who have had the ſame Education; but ſince we know not 
whether the Brain in both is diſpoſed in the ſame manner, the 
e of the Wit and Ingenuity may proceed from that 
Cauſe. | 

5. Thus fuch as with Aſſurance affirm, that the inmoſt 
Eſſence of all Bodies is the ſame ; if they are in the right, 
they owe that more to Chance than to any clear. Knowledge 
of the Matter: For there might be a plain Difference betw ix 
the inmoſt Eſſence of various Bodies, altho' they agree in 
having ſeveral of the fame Attributes, which we do know. 
We ſhould therefore take a particular Care, as to theſe ge- 
neral Propoſitions of Subſtances, not to give up our Aſſent to 
fuch who pretend to have a perfect and clear Knowledge of 
their inmoſt Eſſence. 
6. The Modes, whoſe intire Eſſence is known to us, fall under 
a different Conſideration ; for we may form general Afſertions 
of them, of indubitable Truth. Hence it is that Geometry, 
which is wholly converſant with the Mads, is built on the 
moſt certain Foundation, and delivers univerſal Rules of all 
__— and Magnitudes, which cannot be deſtroy'd or op- 
Died. | 


— — 


. 


Of vbat is Truth and Falſhood, and whether there 
be any certain Difference between them. 


. Y Reaſoning to find out the Truth, being the juſt 

Aim of this our Art, we ſhall paſs over the ſeveral 
Claſſes of Propoſitions ſet down by the common Logicians, and 
which are of little. Conſequence in any thing, but of no man- 
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ner of Uſe to th's more importent End. We ſhall therefore 
here treat of the 'T'ruth and Falſhood in general of all Pro- 
poſitions, that we may learn to diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other. 

2. That Propoſition is true, which is agreeable, or anſwers 
to the Nature of the Thing, of which any thing is affirm'd 
or deny d. Thus when we ſay that 4 is the one fourth Part of 
twice 8; that Propoſition is true, becauſe agrecable to the Na- 
ture of theſe Numbers. If we ſay that twice 4 is equal to 
twice 3, the Propoſition is falſe, becauſe it is not anſwerable to 
the Nature of theſe Numbers. 

z. Whoever will ſpeak ſeriouſly what he thinks, will con- 
fs, that he neceſſarily believes, that there is no Medium be- 
tween Truth and Tals. It is certain, that all Propoſitions, 
conſider'd in themſelves, appear to us either true or falſe; 
for 'tis a Contradiction to be agreeable or conſentantous, and not 
conſent anecus and agreeable to the Things, There are indeed 
ſome probable Propoſitions, or ſuſpected of Falſity; but this 
has nothing to do with the Nature of Propoſitions, which is in 
telf determinately true or falſe; but to our Knowledge, 
which is not (in reſpe& of theſe Propoſitions) ſufficient to 
enable us to determine with Certainty, Of which hereafter. 

4. There have been ſome who have aſſerted, that this only 
was certain, that nothing cas certain, and that Truth had no 
Criterion or certain Mark to be known from Fal/hood in any 
thing elſe but that one Maxim. But ſince they cou'd not deny 
but that they held this Maxim for a certain Tu,“, there muſt 
be, even according to them, ſome Mark of Truth, by which 
they excepred that Maxim from the Uncertainty of all other 
Propoſitions. And they were of Opinion, that they had found 
tne Marks of Uncertainty in all thete Things, which the other 
Philoſophical Sects held for undoubted Truths, They there- 
fore determined poſitively of all Things at the fame time that 
they pretended to doubt of all 'Things, while they aſſerted, that 
all that was ſaid by others, was uncertain. We cannot there- 
fore condemn the Pyrrhonians and Academic, as denying that 
Truth was not at all known to us, while they thought they did 
traly judge of the Uncertainty of all Things, in which they 
were as dogmatic and poſitive as any of the other Philoſo- 14k 
phers. 41 

But that we may ſatisfy ourſelves, we muſt make it 1 
the Object of our Inquiry to know, that what we affirm of E 
Things is conſentaneous or agreeable to their Nature. If we 83 


. Will 
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will give ourſelves the Trouble to look into our own Mind, 
we ſhall find that there are ſome Things which compel ou: 
Aſſent, but other Things of which we can ſuſpend our Judy. 
ment. When we clearly and diſtinctly diſcover the certain 
Relation between two Ideas, we cannot but acquieſce in tha: 
Perception, or think ourſelves obliged to make farther In. 
quiries about it. 'Thus the Relation of Equality between twice 
4 and 8, is ſo manifeſt and evident, that we cannot entertain 
the leaſt Doubt of the Matter. 

6. But ſhould any Man affirm, that there avere Inhabitort 
in the Moon, after a long Conſideration of this Propoſition we 
ſhall find that we are by no means compell'd to give our A,. 
ſent to it; the Reaſon of which is, that we do not diſtinctly 
and plainly diſcover” any neceſſary Relat.on between the Moon 
and any manner of Inhabitants ; but that we can doubt of that 
Relation, till it be made evident to our Underitanding. 

7. Hence we may gather, that Ewvid:nce alone can remove 
all our Doabts. What remains is, that we inquire Whether 
it follows, that that Propoſition is true, of which we have no 
Treaſon to doubt. 

8. We muſt fr 'n this Queſtion obſerve, that it is intire}; 
ſuperſiuous among Men, becauſe whatever Judgment we make 
of it, we cannot change our Nature. We neceffarily give 
our Aſſent to thoſe Things which are evident, and we thal 
always preſerve our Faculty or Power of doubting in tho: 
Things which are obſcure. 

9. Secendly, If Evidence ſhould be found in Propoſitions 
that are fal e, we muſt neceſſarily be compelled into Error, 
ſince we neceſſarily give our Aſſent to Evidence. Hence 
would follow this impious Poſition, That God, who mace 
us, is the Author of our Errors, ſince he has thus put us 
under a Neceſſity of falling into them. But it is only con. 
ſiſtent with a wicked Nature to oblige us to be deceiv'd, 0 
which in the leaſt to ſuſpect God, would be the Height ot 
Impiety. | | 

10. Third/;,, We neceſlarily love Truth, and hate Error; 
for there is no body who is not deſirous of knowing the T'ruth, 
and no body is willingly deceiv'd. But who can prevail with 
himſelf ſo much as to ſuſpect, that we are made in ſuch a 
Manner by a Beneficent Deity, that we ſhould love that with 
the greateit Vehemence, which we either could not obtain, 
or not know whether we obtain'd it or not; which is much 
the {ame ? 
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11. Fourthly, If we ſhould err in Things that are evident, 
a; well as in thoſe which are not ſo, we ſhould ſometimes in 
the evident Propoſitions find Contradictions, which are com- 
monly found in thoſe which treat of Things that are obſcure. 
On the contrary, evident "Things are always agreeable to each- 
other, when frequently evident Things diſagree with thoſe 
that are obſcure: Whence we may conclude, that Evidence 
cannot deceive, but Error is confin'd to Obſcurity. 

12. Evidence is, therefore, the Criterion or Mark of Truths 
and thoſe Things we ought to think true, to which we ne- 
ceſſarily give our Aſſent. For this is likewiſe the Mark or 
Characteriſtick of "I'ruth, that it neceſſarily compels our Aſ- 
ſent. Whatever, therefo! e, we ſee cwidently agreeable to the 
Things of which we ſpeak, that we muſt think true. On the 
other hand, when we End any Propoſition evidently contrary 
0 the Nature of the Thing under our Conſideration, we may 
jultly declare that to be falle. 

13. But to decide peremptorily in a Matter that is obſcure, 
is very rah and inconſiderate, as we have obſerv'd in the 
Firlt Part, of the C/*arne/s or Objcurity of Ideas, which we 
ſhall not repeat. But ſince thoſe Things which are really 
obſcure, are often aſſerted to be evident, whoever would 
avoid that Error, ought, as much as he can, to ſuſpend his 
Judgment, ard nicely to examine whether he be not in- 
fluenced by ſome Inclination, or Paſſion, or Party, when the 
finding out the Truth ought to be his whole Aim; and then 


he will never give his Aſſent to Things that are falſe and 
obſcure. 


CEE AS BY. 


Of the ſeveral Steps er Degrees of Perſpicuity in Pro- 
poſitions, and of Veriſinilitude, or Probability. 


I, Ecauſe all that we believe is not built on any evident 
Knowledge, the Philoſophers have obſerv'd in our 
Knowledge ſeveral Degrees; all which however may be re- 
duced to theſe two, Scicuct and Opinion. 
Science is a Knowledge deriv'd from the Introſpection or 
looking into the Thing itſelf of which we difcourſe, and which 
exclude all manner of Doubt, But it may ariſe from a ſimple 
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Intuition or View of the Ideas; as, when we conſider thi, 


Propoſition — The whole is greater than a Part, and the 8. 
like; whoſe Truth is known by Evidence alone, without any _ 


Reaſoning on the Point: Or by deducing certain Conſe. 
uences, and thoſe more remote from evident Principles, | 
ch as are innumerable Geometrical Demonſtrations, - neceſlz. _ 

rily deduced by a long Chain of Arguments from their fri Kn 

Principles. 91 9 ON 
3. Opinion is the Aſſent of the Mind to Propoſitions not ei N be 

dently true at the firſt Sight, nor deduc'd by neceſſary Con. he * 

ſequence from thoſe which are evidently true, but ſuch as ſeen Nan. 

to carry the Face of 'Truth, Thus 'tis probable, that thy 

Writers of the Life of Alcxander magnify'd too much h Again 

Exploits. "Tis not probable, or likely, that he ever rl. 

ceiv'd the Queen of the Amaxons, or paſs'd the Mountain 

Caucaſus. * of 
4. Some here add Faith or Belief, which is an Aſſen _— a 

given to any one that tells any Thing which we have ra nunce 

teen ourſelves, nor found out by any Argument or Ratioc ug ever 
nation. But that Faith or Belief depends either on ſome ne. 
ceſſary Concluſion deduc'd from evident Arguments, or on 
on a probable Opinion, and ſo may be referr'd to one of tl: 
two Heads already mention'd. 

5. To theſe we might add Doubting, or a deubtful Aſſent: 

tho this be likewiſe a Species or Sort of Ofinion, and uſes u 


be contain'd under the general Name of Opinion. For ti Force 
Aſſent is doubtful when the Probability is weak, Which whalif that k. 
ſtrong, produces frm Opinion. But to make theſe clearer ll Sobrie 
the Underſtanding, we will make a gradual Riſing from Pro and ac 
bability ro Evidence. | ern 
6. Since, as we have ſeen in the former Chapter, thoſe a me Be 
ca!l'd true Propoſitions, which agree with the Nature of ti they 7 
Things of which they are ſpoken; and thoſe probable, whid might 
only ſeem to agree to the Nature of the Thing under Con Numb. 
ſiderarion; that Probability may be greater or leſs, and { long 
produces either a ſtronger or weaker Opinion. But it is buil the T} 
ſummarily conſider d, on our Knowledge and Experienc 10 
whether true or falſe. hoes 
7. But to riſe from the loweſt to the higheſt Probability whoe, 
ue muſt firſt obſerve, that the loweſt Degree of Probability i gain o 
built on the Relation of another, where that is the only Mol C 


tive or Belief; in which yet many Things are to be con 
ſider'd. | | 405 
G 8, 
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3. If the Perſon who gives the Relation be wholly un- 
known to us, altho*, what he tells is not incredible, yet we 
cannot give an intire Credit to him, when there are no other 

B Circumſtances to add a Weight to his Narration, becauſe we 
'W have had no other Experience of his Credibility, or whether 
' be be worthy of Belief or not. But if we have ſome ſlight 
Knowledge of him, we are the more ready to believe him, 
eſpecially if he be a noted Man of great Authority with many, 
tho' we know not whether he has gain'd that Fame and Au- 
thority. by his Merits. or not. Nay, we rather believe a rich 
Man, of indifferent Qualifications, than a poor Man, becauſe 
we ſuppoſe the former more converſant with Perſons {kill'd in 
Affairs, than the latter. An honeſt Countenance, and Diſ- 
courſe full of Probity, eaſily win our Aſſent. 

9. If any one with whom we are better acquainted tells us 
any thing, the more known that is, the more Inſtances we 
have of his. Veracity, the more ready he finds us to have Aſſu- 
rance in the Truth of what he tells us, tho' he may deceive 
us even in that very Narration. Tis with Difficulty we can per- 
ſuade ourſelves that we are deceiv'd by a Perſon whom we 
have known generally to be a Man of Veracity, ſince Men 
who have got a Habit of ſpeaking Truth, or any other Ha- 
bit, ſeldom act contrary to the conſtant Diſpoſition of their 
Mind, 

10. There are, beſides, various Circumſtances which add 
Force to the Teſtimony of others; as if it were a Thing of 
that kind in which he could {ſcarce be deceiv'd ; as if Men of 
Sobriety and Temper ſhould tell us, that they had ſeen, touch'd, 
and accurately examin'd ſome particular Thing, and not with 


a tranſient curſory View. The Probability is heighten'd, if 


the Belief of their Hearers be of no Advantage to them; or if 
they incur a conſiderable Danger by telling it, which they 
might avoid by ſaying nothing of the Matter; if to theſe the 
"' Number of Witneſſes be increas'd, the Probability will be fo 
ſtrong, that unleſs the Narration be oppoſite to the Nature of 
che Thing, we can ſcarce be able to deny our Aſſent. fp 
: 11. Secondly, What here affects our Minds, is drawn from 

the very Nature of the Thing, and our own Experience. 
"WY Whoever will tell us Stories that are impoſlible, can never 


Juin our Belief, as long as the Narration labours under that 


lo Character; for that is the Mark of Falſhood. 

Tl 12: Tis firſt of all Things necellary, that what is ſpoken 
ſhould be thought poſſible: If we have never {een it, nor 
keard that any other has experienc'd the like, tho' the Matter 
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itſelf be not actually impoſſible, yet it will find but little Credit 
with us: For Example, - If any one ſhould tell us, Tha: he 
had ſeen in the Jndics a Brilliant Diamond as big as a Man's 
Head; tho' in this our Mind can diſcover nothing plainly im- 
poſſible, or contradictory, yet ſhould we ſcarce believe it, be. 
cauſe we never ourſelves {aw one ſo large, or ever heard of 
any ore elſe who had. 

13. When we ourſelves have ſeen any thir g like it, or have 
known others who have ſeen the like, we then conſider how 
ſeldom, or how often it has happen'd ; for the more frequent 
a Thing has been to our Eyes, or theſe of others to our Know. 
ledge, the eaſier Credit it finds with us; and on the contrary, 
the ſeldomer, the more diff cultly believ'd. Thus if any one 
tell us, that he has ſeen a Store Pridge over a River one or 
two hundred Paces long, he will find no Diſſiculty in gaining 
our Belief : But we give Credit more harely to him who ſhall 
tell us that he has ſeen a Bridge of fol:d Marble,” four Miles in 
Length over an Arm of the Sea, and another Bridge of four 
hundred Foot in Length, of only one Arch, as they ſay there 
are in China. 

14: By the Teſt of the ſame Fxperience we examine the 
Circumſtances of the Manner of doiug any thing, the Circum- 
ſtances of the Perſons, Place and Iime; and if theſe agree 
with what we know, they add a Ferce to the Relation. We 
farther are apt to confder and weigh the Cauſes or Morives 
which mov'd him, to whom the Action is attributed, to do it. 
For if the Thing be ſingvlar, uncommon, and out of the way, 
we can ſcarce believe that it ſhould be done without ſolid and 
weighty Reaſons, of which while we are ignorant, the Matter 
of Fact muſt at leaſt remain dubious in our Minds. But if 
theſe ſolid and cogent Reaſons are known, we ceaſe to doubt, 
or at leaſt we eaſily believe the Matter of Fact, if withal i 
appear that the Agent knew theſe Reaſons and Motive. 
Thus we eafily believe the many. Prodigies or Miracles of the 
Old Teſtament, done by God, becauſe they were of the molt 
momentous Importance to preſerve at leaſt one Nation uncor- 
Tupted by Idolatry, which couid not have been done without 
thoſe Miracles. But we can fcarce perſuade our Minds to 


believe, that God, after the Chriſtian Religion was eltabliſh'c, 
ſhould work Miracles on every trifling Occaſion, as the Le- 
gends of the old Monks and modern Papiſts pretend. 

15. We muſt ſeek the third Motive of our Belief in our 
ſelves : For there are ſome Events, the Truth of which canno: 
ar pear to any, but ſuch whoſe Minds are fir RL” by 
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ſome certain Knowledge: As for Example, theſe are ſome 
Events of Ancient Hiſtory: There was a King of Macedon, 
whoſe Name was Alexander, who ſubdu'd Aſia, having wan- 
guiſbd King Darius. Theſe are ſo well known to thoſe whe 
are converſant with the Greek and Reymn Hiſtory, that they 
can have no Doubt of the Truth; but it is not fo evident to 
a Man who is wholly unacquainted with Hiſtory ; for the 
former has read many Writers of various Nations and Times, 
all concurring in the ſame Account; he knows the Series of 
the whole Hiſtory with which theſe are connected, and came 
to that Knowledge by degrees, by much Reading, To ſatisfy 
another in this Point, he muſt lead him up the ſame Steps by 
which he mounted, elſe he will find it difficult to make one 
obſtinate believe him. . 

16. In this Probability of Relations, the fewer or more of 
theſe Circumſtances occurring, make it the weaker or ſtronger, 
Nay, when they all, or the greateſt Part meet, ſo great is 
the Force of the joining of thoſe Circumſtances, that they 
affect our Mind like the higheft Ewiderce, For Example; he 
who reads the Roman Hiſtory, can no more doubt but that 
there was ſuch a Man as Julius Cxfor, and that he vanquiſh'd 
Pompey, than that two Lines drawn from the Centre to the 
Circumference are equal. 

17. As Evid.nce is the Criterion or Characteriſtic of Truth 
in Things of Speculation, which depend on Reaſoning, ſo in 
Matters of Fad the Concourſe of ſo many Circumſtances is an 
undoubted Proof and Mark of Truth. Tis certain, that we 
can no more deny our Aſſent to theſe cor.curring Circumftances, 
than to the high'f Evidence; they therefore either perſuade 
and recommend the Truth, or (which is abſurd) God has ſo 
form'd us, that we muſt neceſſarily be deceiv'd. 

18. There is likewiſe a Prebability which depends only on 
our own Reaſening, or Experience, without the Intervention of 
any thing elſe, and omitting thoſe Circumſtances, which we 
have enumerated. And here we may diſtinguiſh ſuch various 
Steps and Degrees of Prcbatility, that when we come to the 
higheſt, it is no longer a mere Probability, but manifeſt Truth, 
and compels our Aſſent without any Reſerve or Doubt. 

19. I. When we conſider Things, of which we have ſome 
manner of Knowledge, but not a clear and perfect one, we 
may make a probable Judgment of them, better than if we 
were wholly ignorant of the Subject; but this Probability is 
ſo weak, that we may be perſuaded we have been in an Error, 
But when the Subject e known to us by Experiment, 

py we 
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we may make more certain Judgment of ſome Property of 
that Subject, which is not ſo thoroughly underſtood by us. 
Thus a Goldſmith, or Ref ner, who has often melted Gold, 
and work'd in it in divers Ways, can make better Judgment of 
ſome Things which belong to that Metal, than a Man who 
has never been employ'd about it. | 

20. II. He who has ſome time doubted of a Thing, and 
judges not of it but after a ſerious and long Scrutiny, will 
make juſter Judgment of it than he who (without Experience) 
goes a raſh and precipitate Judgment, Tis certain, we be- 
eve ourſelves more, after we have made a thorough Inquiry 
into it, than when we are obliged to make a haſty and un- 
premeditated judgment. We call not that a diligent Inquiry 
or Scrutiny, which leaves us in no manner of Doubt ; for the 
Nature of the Thing of which we judge, does not always 
allow ſo nice an Introſpection, as to free us from all manner 
of Doubt ; but ſuch an Inquiry we call diligent, which is all 
that the Nature of the Thing will admit. Thus we can exa- 
mine few, or rather no Subſtances, ſo far, as to afſure ourſelves 
that we have a certain Knowledge of moſt of its Propertics. 
This makes all Natural Philoſophy (which is not built on 
Experiments) a mere cor jectural Amuſement. 

21. III. If we have been uſed to ſuch Experiments before 
we give our Judgment, and have frequently given the like 
Judgments of other Things which have been approved by 
Experiments, taking thence a certain Aſſurance of a particular 
Faculty of finding out the Truth, we hope that with little Pains 
we have hit the Point; yet this Aſſurance is often very falla- 
cious, and leads us into Errors. 

22. IV. Our Judgments of Things are either more cer- 
tain or uncertain, as the Experiments were made a ſhorter or 


longer Time from that in which we call them to Mind. For 


when our Memory of any Experiment is freſh, as well as the 
whole Courſe and Reaſons of the Operation, our Judgments 
then ſeem more probable to us. But when we retain but a 
faint Memory of the Inquiry, then we are apt to entertain 
Doubts of our Diligence in the Courſe of the Operation, and 
we dare not maintain our Judgments with any manner of 
Confidence. $6424 

23. V. When Experience has diſcover'd certain Properties 
in the Thing which we examine, which are commonly un- 
known, and only can be found out by Ratiocination, our 
Gueſs ſeems to us the more probable or likely, the more it 
agrees with thoſe known Properties. If our a 
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which of the three Hypotheſes of the Diſpoſition of the Solar 
Vortex in which our Earth is, be moſt probable, that of Pro- 
iim, Tycho, or Copernicus; that of the laſt is preferr'd to the 
other two, becauſe it accounts for all the Appearances in the 
Planets and fix'd Stars about us; whereas the other two leave 
many unaccounted for. In ſuch Inquiries as theſe, the Sim- 
icity of the Hypotheſis is of very great Weight; for the 
er Things we are obliged to ſuppoſe, for giving an Ac- 
count of the Appearances, ſo much the more plauſible 'is the 
Hypotheſis, provided that by it we are able to account for all 

Things relating to it. | Abr 
24. VI. When the Subject of our Inquiry is the Object of 
our Senſes, when we have apply'd our Senſes rightly diſpos'd, 
then it is no longer a fmple Probability, but an indubitable 
Truth. There are ſeveral Cautions to be us'd in this Affair, 
which are to be learn'd in Natural Philoſophy. We muſt fur- 
| ther obſerve, that our Senſes were given us, not to arrive at 
a perfect Knowledge of the Nature of Objects, but only of 
what is neceſſary to the Preſervation of our Lives. 
25. But we give more Credit to ſome of our Senſes than 
to others ; thus we confide more in our Sight than our Hearing, 
becauſe the Objects of our Eyes ſtrike ftronger on them than 
thoſe of the Hearing on the Ears. But when ſeveral Senſes 
concur in the Diſcovery of any Thing, as when we not only 
ſee, but hear and touch, then there can be no other Doubt 
remain of the Truth. Thus, if we ſee, hear, and embrace 
our Friend, we cannot have the leaſt Doubt of the Truth or 
Reality of what we do. Therefore this Conviction of the 
Senſes is no more to be reſiſted, than the Evidence ariſing 
from Reaſoning. ; AIR. 
26, From all that we have ſaid it is plain, that there is 
this Difference between a ſlight or weak Probability, and jts 
ſtrongeſt or higheſt Degree, that we cannot deny our Aſſent 
to this, but we may in that ſuſpend our Judgment, or 

ive it. 

> 27. But the Uſe of theſe probable Propoſitions is different 
in common Life, and in Philoſophical, and merely Specula- 
tive Inquiries. For in common Life we very rarely depend 
on evident Arguments, but eſteem it a ſufficient Warrant of 
our doing any thing, if back'd by no con'emptible Proba- 
biligf. For ſhou'd we not undertake any Action till we had 
the utmoſt Evidence of what we ought to do, we might ſoon 
periſh; and yet common Prudence will not allow us always 
to act on the lighteſt Probabilities, We ought, as much as 
| M 3 poſſibly 
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poſſibly we can, diligently to examine all Things, and to 
contract ſuch a Habie of of Fudpi rightly, 3 we may judge 
with all the Diſpatch and adarek imaginable. We ought to 
chuſe, of two Things that are not certain, that which may 
do us the leaſt Damage, if we ſhould be decev'd. 

28. But, in Philoſophical Things, we proportion our Af. 
ſent to the Degree of Probability; ſo that to a weak Probabi - 
lity we give a weak Aſſent, a ſtronger to one that is of greater 
Force, and a full and pertect one to that which comes up to 
Evidence. For to acquieſce intirely, as in Truth, in a Pro- 

oſition which is obſcure, by reaſon of ſome Appearance of 
Truth, 3 is to throw ourſelves into manifeſt Danger of Error. 

29. But we muſt not in all Things require a Mathematical 
Evidence, ſince that can only have place in abſtracted or ge- 
neral, and adequate or perfect Ideas, all whoſe Relations and 
Parts we know : But we ought in Matters of Fa# to acquieſce 
in a Moral Evidence, or the higheſt Step or Degree of Proba- 
bllicy, as we have deſcribed it in this Chapver. 
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H. AE. . 
Of doubtful, ſuſpected of Falfity, and 12 Pro- 


poſitions. 


Hoſe Things are dabieus in general, in which there 
are no evident Marks of Truth or Falſhood. We 
ſometimes diſcover ſome few Circumſtances in Things which 
uſe to produce Probability, without being join'd to any others 
which may excite any Suſpicion in us. Such are many an- 
. cient Hiſtories, which we cannot rejett, becauſe we find in 
them fome Things which have the Appearance of Falſhood ; 
nor yet admit as undoubted, becauſe they have not Evidence 
of Truth. Thus the Chin-/e Hiſtory of their moſt ancient 
Kings, eſpecially of Fobi, who liv'd ſoon after Noah, we can- 
not be certain of its Truth, ner accuſe them of Falſhood. In 
like manner, we could neither condemn as falſe, or aſſert as 
true, that there are in the Univerſe many Inhabitants more 
than Mankind, and that ſome Planets are the Reſidence of 
happier, and others of more unhappy Natives. 
2. There are ſometimes certain Circumſtances which uſe to 


attend a Falſchood, mixt with others, that are not impro- 


bable ; 
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bable; but in ſuch a manner, that the latter are either more 
numerous, or of greater Weight, There occur in the Fables 
of the Greeks the moit ancient Accounts or Reports of that 
Nation; there are many manifeit Lyes or Falſhoods, yet if 
we narrowly inquire into them, we ſhall obſerve many Cir- 
cumſtances, which ſhew that it is highly that moſt of 
thoſe Things happened to the old Inhabitants of ancient Greece, 

which gave occaſion to the Riſe of thoſe Fables; ſo that thoſe 
Things which are told by the Poets are not all falſe, but that 
it is very diff cult to diſtinguiſh the Truth from the Falſhood. 

3. There are other Things in which the Reaſons for our 
believing the Truth or Fal are equal. Many Authors 
paſs this Judgment of the Giants, and Gigantic Bones, which 
are ſaid to be found in many Places. Of the Game Kind are 
molt of thoſe Stories of the Apparitions of evil Spirits, &c. - 


4. Secondly, "Thoſe Propoſitions are ſuſpected of Falſhood, 


in which there are more and more weighty Marks or Si 

of Falſhood than of Truth, tho even thoſe Signs be not for- 
cible enough to compel our Aſſent. Theſe Signs are oppoſite 
prey of Probability, from whence they may be eaſily ga- 

er d. 

5. We muſt obſerve here the ſame Cautions which we have 
deliver'd about the probable Propoſitions: That is, that we 
doubt of the Doubchul. and maintain our Suſpicion of thoſe 
which are ſuſpected of Falſhood. It would be equally raſh 
and inconſiderate, to confound them either with thoſe which 
are evidently falſe, or evidently true, Nor ought they to be 
confounded with each other, as if where-ever there were any 
_—_ Occaſion of Doubt, than were a Neceſſity of ſuſpecting 


wn We may jaſtly call in doubt thoſe Propoſitions which are 
oppoſite to any Mathematical or Moral Evidence. It is there- 
fore falſe, that a Human Body, ſome Feet in Length, can be 
contain'd in a thin Bit of Bread ; and of the ſame Nature 
would that Propoſition be, which ſhould deny that there were 
ever ſuch a City as Rome, 

7. But tho' this be the Nature of falſe Propoſitions, yet is it 
not always equally known ; and for that Reaſon, miſled by the 
Liberty of giving our Aſſent to obſcure Ideas, we often aſſert 


that as a Truth, which is falſe: Yet we can never own that 


for a Truth, the Falſity of which is fully known to us; for 
Truth and Falſbo are oppoſite. 


8. The Univerſal Origin of the Error (and in which all 
others are contain 'd) of believing that which is falſe to be true, 
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is deriv'd from that Liberty we have mention'd ; by means of Jud 
which we give our Aſſent to Things that are obſcure, as if Subje 
they were perſp cuous or plain: But there are other particular Luft 0 
Cauſes of this Error, which are ſomething leſs general, and while 
which are worth our Notice, that we may be aware of them. The 

9. Firft, Sometimes thoſe who are to deliver their Judg- them, 
ment think not of ſuch Reaſons, or Arguments, which yet are Acco 
in the Nature of the Thing. If Judgment be given then, it is Heat. 
four to one but he errs. Thus, ſhould any one attempt to cient 
judge of the Elevation of the Pole, without proper Inſtruments, 12 
unleſs he had Information of it ſome other way, he may well prob: 
be deceiv'd; or if he hit on the Truth, it will be more by or C 
Chance than any Certainty deriv'd from his Art. The fame Prob. 
may be ſaid of determining of Nations without knowing the 12 
Hiſtory of them, and the le. 

10. Secondly, The Ignorance of thoſe who argue, is ano- be fe 
ther Occaſion of Error, who often have not improv'd their Wit Mira 
and Judgment by Study and Application. Theſe will not give being 
their Aſſent, tho' the moſt weighty and forcible Reaſons are that 
produc'd, which would prevail with Men of Judgment and and 
Skill, becauſe they have never learnt to reaſon well, nor ever woul 
apply'd their Minds to underſtand the Rules of Art. Thu; Prin. 
we every Day find, that moſt Mechanic Tradeſmen, who I, 
employ their Time in Manual Operations for the Support of to þ 
Life, reaſon very fooliſhly on thoſe Things which are out of our 
their own Employ mente, admitting very filly and trifling Ar- or 

ents as ſolid; rejecting thoſe which are really ſo, as vain Mat 
and of no Force. This is moſt obſervable in Religion and has 
Party-Matters, in which the Mob liſtens to any thing that is coul 
prodigious with thirſty Fars. Nay, Men of higher Stations, us, 
Men of Quality, who waſte their Lives in Luxury and Plea- uni; 
ſore, neglect their Judgment ſo far, that they ſcarce know or tion 
remember any thing beſides what they Icarn from that In- whe 
ſtructreſs of Fools, Experience; and are eaſily drawn into the Th 
moſt abſurd Opinions, by the Addreſs of cunning Men, who Ren 


have Art and Knowledge; of which we have too frequent pre} 
Examples, both Ancient and Modern. Tri 

11. The Third Cauſe of Error is, That Men often will not one 
make uſe of thoſe Arguments of 7ruth and Falſtocd, that are fro1 
or may be known; which ariſes from Paſſions. /mpatience of | 
Labour (for Example) will not let them give ahemſelves the par 
Fatigue of obſerving the long Connection of various Reaſons giv 


and Arguments, which all make their Dependance on each 10 
other, or wait for the neceſſary Number of man 
| | whic 
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which a thorough Knowledge requires; and ſo they paſs their 
Judgment, before they are thoroughly acquainted with the 
Subjett. Another Reaſon of this precipitate Judgment, is our 
Luft of Fame and R:putation, which we are over-haſty to enjoy, 
while we would ſeem to be learned, before we really are ſo. 
The Hate of ſome particular Man or Sect makes us condemn 
them, without Inquiry, or hearing their Arguments on any 
Account whatever. Of this (not to go fo far back as the 
Heathens) we have frequent Examples, both among the An- 

cient and Modern Chriſtians. | 

12. The Fourth Source of Error is the fallacious Rules of 
Probability, which may be principally referr'd to four Heads 
or Claſſes, which we tranſiently noted in our Diſcourſe of 
Probability. | 

t3. The Firſt is doubtful Ofinions, which when admitted 
as certain, produce various other Errors, when they prove to 
be falſe themſelves. Thus, allowing that thoſe were real 
Miracles which are told us by the Monks of former Ages, as 
being done at the Tombs or Images of ſome Saints, it follows, 
that they are in the right who make Pilgrimages to ſuch Shrines, 
and worſhip ſuch Images. And from theſe many more Errors 
would enſue, for many Conſequences are deduc'd from ore 
Principle. 

14. The Second is of reciv'd Opinions, which are ſuppos'd 
to be evidently certain, from our having found them from 
our Childhood admitted by all thoſe with whom we have liv'd 
or convers'd, and whom we have lov'd. For 'tis no eafy 
Matter to eradicate, or even render doubtful, an Opinion that 
has taken Root in us in our moſt tender Years, before we 
could form a Judyment of them. But Experience has ſhewn 
us, that very many Opinions, which bave been generally, even 
univerſally receiv'd, by the greateſt and moſt extenſive Na- 
tions and People, are guilty of the greateſt Falſhood; and 
whence, by Conſequence, is born a numerous Race of Fictions. 
Thus, when moſt of the Romans believ'd that Remulus and 
Remus were nurs'd by a Wolf; that Folly being admitted, it 
prepar'd their Minds for the Reception of many other ſuch 
Trifles. Thus Trogus Pemprins would enforce the Belief, that 
one of the moſt ancient Kings of Spain was ſuckled by a Hart, 
from what the Romans held about Remulus and Remus. 

15. The Third may be referr'd to the Pafors, which pre- 
pare us for the Belief of certain Opinions, or arm us again: 
giving Credit to others. That often ſeems to us probable, 
io have which true may be ww Conſequence to our Intereſt ; for 
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we eaſily believe what we deſire, and as eaſily hope that others 
think as we do. This is eaſily diſcover'd in our Wars; we 
ſcarce ever. believe the blunders of our own Generals, or the 
Defeats of our own Armies ; on the contrary, we magnify our 
Victories, and the Sloth or ill Conduct of our Enemies. And 
in theſe Things we are ſo poſſeſs'd. with Paſſion, that we grow 
angry at thoſe who would gently endeavour to ſhew us, on how 
weak a Bottom we have built thoſe Opinions. Thus in panic 
Fears, or any general Terror, every little Report is ſufficient to 
throw a People into Conſternation and Deſpair. 

16. In op culative Opinions, we believe thoſe true, from 
, the Truth of which we derive Advantage, or imagine we do. 

There are, and have been, many among the Heathens, Fore: 

Mabemetans, and not a few Chriſtians, who pretend to believe, 
or really do, ſeveral Things, the Belief of which conduces to 
their Benefit, If any Doubts or Scruples ariſe in their Minds 
about theſe Opinions, which we cannot diſbelieve without 
Trouble or Danger, we ſtiſle them in their very Birth, by 
turning over Mind to, and employing it on, ſome other Object. 
We eafily are perſuaded to believe thoſe Things which will 
bring us Honour and Reputation, but with greater Difficulty 
the contrary : Nay, Men are apt to betrary this Paſſion of the 
Mind ſo far in Diſcourſe, that tho? they profeſs that they ſee 
and know the Truth, yet they diſcover a Willingneſs to believe 
the contrary, provided they could be defended b any Autho- 
rity. 
17. When any ſuch Opinion is admitted by the Choice of 
any Paſhon, that ſame Paſſion will eaſily perſuade us, that 
whatever 18 agreeable to that Opinion, and of Uſe to its Con- 
fErmation, is moſt true. Thus the Romans having allow'd and 
receiy d the ſuperſtitious Opinion of Prodigies, they believed 
any thing of the ſame Kind, eſpecially in Times of Diſtreſs or 
Dithculty : And the Pf ih, having declared for Image-Worſhip, 
or the Pope's Supremacy, with Fagerneſs catch hold of any 
Opinion which may con duce to the Proof of them. But there 
are infinite Numbers of this Sort of Error, which has its Source 
from our Paſſions, 
18. The Fourth ill Reaſon of Probability, is drawn from 
Authority, in our too great Credulity in that. We frequently find 
Men, who indeed ought to know perfectly well the Human 
Underſtanding, and the Human Faculties, giving Credit to 
another who aſſumes an Infallibility, tho' he has but very vain 
and empiy Reaſons for his raſh Preſumption. Certainly Men 
. ou; ht ncver to yiel l their Aſſent to fimple Authority, ror 
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by Reaſon, when the Point is of Things which we can 
only know by the'r Relation, even when that Relation has the 
Marks of Truth. 

19. We muſt laſtly obſerve in all theſe Particulars, that there 
is a certain Heap or Complexion of Cauſes, which throw us 
into Error ; and that we rarely fall into it by the Force of one 
alone. Want of Argument ; Ignorance in our Inquiries into thoſe 
which we have; a Negled of them, by which we are unwil- 
ling to conſider them; fallacious Reaſons of Probability; taking 
— . Opinions on Truſt for evident Truths; Vulgar receiv'd 
Opinions; the Paſſions of the Mind; weak Authorities; all 
theſe ſometimes break in upon our Mind at once, and ſome- 


times in divided Bodies, and ſo with Eaſe bear us down into 


Error. 

20. Againſt all this there is one general Caution, which we 
have already laid down; and that is, That we never give our 
fall Aſſent to any Propoſition, whilſt it is dubions or obſcure ; 
but we ſhould, as long as we can, deny our Aſſent, and pro- 
portion our Belief of Probability to the Degree, or Approach 
to Certainty or Truth. 

21. But there are ſome other particular Antidotes to be 
drawn from our Conſideration of the Cauſes which lead us into 
Error; that is, we ought, with our utmoſt Care and Applica- 
tion, to examine, on our Inquiry into the Truth or Falſhood 
of any Propoſition, whether our Irclination do admit or reje& 
it, on account of ſome of thoſe Cauſes which we have laid 
down. If we find then never ſo little Reaſon to ſuſpect any 
ſuch Thing, we ought to ſufpend our Judgment as long as poſ- 
ſibly we can, and examine farther into the Matter, and to con- 
"ſult ſome other, who has not allow'd of this Opinion, from 
which alone great Help has been deriv'd, | 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Faith, or Belief. 


1. E have ſaid that Faith or Beligf may be referr'd to 
Science or Opinion, ſo that what we have ſaid of theſe 
two may likewiſe be applied to Faith. 

2. Faith or Belief, in general, is faid to be that Aſſent we 
give to a Propoſition advanced by another, the Truth of which 
we gather, not from our own- immediate Reaſoning or Expe- 
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rience, but believe it diſcover'd by another. It may be di- 
ſinguiſh'd into lind and ſeeing. That we call blind Faith, by 
which we give our Aſſent to a Propoſition advanced by another, 
of whoſe Veracity we have no certain and evident Reaſon or 
Proof ; and this Belief or Faith is altogether unworthy of a 
wiſe Man. The ſeeing Faith is that by which we give our Aſ. 
| ſent to a Propoſition advanced by one who can neither deceive, 
nor be deceived ; but the more evident the Proof of this is, ſo 
much t:.e more ſtrong and vigorous is the Faith or Belief. 

3. Faith has likewiſe been diſtinguiſh'd into Divine and 
Human. By the firſt we believe what is affirm'd by Ged; by 
the latter, what is told us by Mn When we are equally con- 
vinced they are the Words of God, as of Men, the Divine 
Faith is ſtronger than the Human; becauſe we have vaſtly 
ſtronger Reaſons to believe, that God can neither deceive, or 
be deceived, than thoſe which would perſuade us the ſame of 
any Man. But when there is any Doubt, whether or no any 
Propoſition is declar'd by God ; or that God has commanded, 
that we ſhould believe ſuch a Thing; the Faith can be no 
fironger than the Reaſons on which it is founded- Yet ſome- 
times the Reaſon; or Motives of believing Men, are of ſuch 
Weight and Force, that being perfectly underſtood, they equal 
a Mathematical Eviderce; and then the Human Faith is as 
ſolid and unſhaken as the Divine, becauſe, on both ſides, we 
find an equal Neceſſity of giving our Aſſent. 

4. But fince that which is properly call'd Divine Faith is 
immediately directed to God himſelf affirming ſomething, no 
Man can pretend to ſuch a Faith, but a Prophet, to whom 
God has immediately ſpoken. But all our preſent Faith de- 
perds on the Teſtimony of Men, of whoſe Veracity, however, 
we have tae moſt certain Proofs, tho* much of their Force de- 
pend on our Knowledge of Hiſtory. 

5. From hence we find, that all Faith or Belief has its Foun- 
dation on Reaſoning, which cannot deceive us, whea it ne- 
ceſſarily compels our Aſſent. "Thoſe to whom God immedi- 
ately reveal'd his facred Will, believ'd him for certain Reaſons, 
and not with a lind Aſſent; that is, becauſe they knew he 
could not deceive. We at this Day believe them, or rather 
their Writings, for certain Reaſons, which oblige us to believe 
all undoubted Hiſtories. | 
6. We might here go to farther Particulars about Faith in 
Revelations, which are neither unprofitable, nor unpleaſant ; but 
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ſnce they more properly belong to Divinity, we ſhall paſs them 
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CH: AF: VE 
Of Diviſion. 


I. HEN we diſcourſe of any compounded Thing, or 

W Idea, we ought to conſider its Parts ſeparately; elſe, 
while we confound the diſtinct Parts and Properties, we pro- 
duce Ob/curity : But this is avoided by Diviſion, which enu- 
merates the diſtin Parts of the Thing that is the Subject of our 
Conſideration. 

2. Divifien is defin'd, The Diſtribution of the Whole into all 
it contains; but the Whole has a double Signification, whence 
alſo Divi/ion is double. 

3. That is a Whole, which conſiſts of integral Parts; as 
thoſe Subſtances which are compoſed of various Parts, ſuch as 
the Human Body, which may be divided into its ſeveral Mem- 
bers; and this Diwvifion is call'd Partition. 

4. But there is another Whole, which is properly a certain 
abſtract Idea, which is common to more Things than one, as 
the Univer/als; or a compounded Idea, which comprehends the 
Subſtance, and its Accidents, or at leaſt moſt of its Accidents, 
The Parts of this I Hole are called ſubjeFive, or inferior. . 

5. This hole has a triple Diviſion. The firſt is, when the 
Kind or Gral is decided by its Sjecrtes, or Particulars, or 
Differences; as when Subſtance is divided into Body, and Spirit 
into Extended and Thinking. The ſecond, when any thing is 
divided into ſeveral Claſſes or Forms, by oppoſite Accidents, as 
when the Stars are divided into thoſe which give their own pro- 
per and urborrow'd Light; and thoſe of opake Bodies, which 
reflect the Light of the Sun The third is when the Ac- 
cidents themſelves are divided according to the Subjects in which 
they inhere; as when Goods are divided into the Goods of the 
Mind, Body and Fortune. 

6. There are three Rules of a good Diviſion : The firſt is, 
That the Members of the Diviſion intirely exhauft the whole 
Thing that is divid d. Thus, when all Numbers are divided 
into equa/ and unequal, the Diviſion is good. | 

7. The ſecond Rule is, That the Members of the Diviſion 
ought to be eppoſite; as the Numbers equal and unequal are. 
But this Oppoſition may be made by a ſimple Negation ; as, 
corporeal, 1.0t corporeal; or by poſitive Members; as, extended, 
thinking. And this laſt Diviſion is eſteem'd the beiter of the 
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two, becauſe by it, the Nature of the Thing is better made 
known 

8. The third Rule is, That one Member of the Diviſion cught 
not to be fo contain d in another, that the other can be affirm'd 
Fit; tho' otherwiſe it may be in ſome manner included in it, 
without any Vice or Fault in the Diviſn. Thus Extenſion 
(Geometrically conſider d) may be divided into a Line, Sur- 
face, and Solid; tho' the Line be included in the Surface, and 
the Su ſace in the Solid; becauſe the Surface can't be call'd the 
Solid, nor the Line the Surface. But Numbers would be very 
faultily divided into equal, uncgual, and the fixth, becauſe /ix 
is an equal Number. 
9. For the fake of Order and Perſpicuity, when we have 
found the Diviſion, we muſt take care to conceive it, ſo, that 
it do not produce Confufion aud Obſcurny. When we exa- 
mine into the Nature of any thing, the Diviſion muſt nat 
be made into tov many, or too general Members; for by this 
means diftint Things would be confounded together. Thus 
ſhould any one, who was about to inquire into the Nature of all 
the Bodies whic!. are known to us, divide them into thoſe 
which are in this our Earth, thoſe without it, and then, with- 
out any other Suiliviton, proceed to his Inquiry into their 
Nature, he muſt w:i:hout doubt find himſelf confounded. 

10. The Member: on, bt by no means, unleſs the Subject ne- 
ceſſarily require it, „ be too uniqual, Such a Diviſion is theirs 
who divide the Univcrie into Heaven and Earth; for the Earth, 
4n compariſon of tha: vaſt Expanſe in which the Planets and fixt 
Stars are contain'd, which is call'd Heaven, is leſs than a Point. 
For tis plain, that ſuch a Diviſion would diſturb the Mind, 
whether we were icarching after Truth, or teacking Truth 
diſcover d to another. 

11. But we muſt take heed on the other hand, 4%, aob ile 
be endeavour to mike the Parts equal, we do nit, as we ma 
ſay, offer Violence to the Nature of Things, by juining theſe which 
are really ſeparate, and ſeparating thoſe which are really juin'd 
together, We muſt, therefore, have a nice Regard to the 
Connexion of Things, leſt we violently break aſunder thoſe 
Things which are clolely united ; and join thoſe together which 
have no manner of Ccnnexion with one another. 

12. We muſt farther take care not to make our Diviſion too 
minute, left the Number of the Parts burden the Memory, 
and deſtroy the Attention; which is a Vice utterly to be avoid- 
ed by thoſe who would reaſon well. 
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13. Another Fault of Divifion is, when inſtead of dividing 
real Parts of a Thing, we only enumerate the different Signi- 
fication of Words, 
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K 
Of Definition; and firſt, of the Definition of 
the NAME. 


1. Efinition is double; one of the Thing, and one of the 
Name. The firſt we eſteem the Nature of the Thing; 
the ſecond explains what Signification we give to any Mord or 
Name; of the laſt here, referring the firſt to the next Chapter. 
2. Since we do not always think to ourſelves only, but are 
oblig'd frequently to convey the Sentiments of our Minds to 
others, either in Words ſpoken or written, or be inform'd in 
the ſame manner of thoſe of other People, which otherwiſe we 
know not; we may lead others, or be led ourſelves, by others, 
into Errors, by the Ambiguity of the Terms or Words that 
are made uſe of by either, unleſs we explain what we mean by 
ſuch ambiguous Words, by others that are not ambiguous. 

3. We mean not here by Definition of the Name, the de- 
claring the Uſe, or Signification of Words according to Cuſtom : 
We ſeek not in what Senſe others uſe any Word, but in what 
Senſe we ſhall make uſe of it in our future Diſcourſe. 

4. We ſhall obſerve, that the Signification which we de- 
ſign to give any Word, depends intirely on our Will and Plea- 
ſure ; for we may affix what Idea we pleaſe to any Sound, 
which in itſelf ſignifies nothing at all. But the Definition of 


.the Thing ſignified by any Sound, has not this Dependence on 


our Will and Pleaſure; for ſince its Nature is certain and de- 
termin'd in itſelf, our Words cannot make any manner of Al- 
teration 1n it. 

5. Secondly, Since the Definition of the Name is intirely at 
our Will and Pleaſure, it cannot be call'd in queſtion by any one 
elſe. But then we are to give always the ſame Senſe to the 
ſame Word, to avoid Miſtakes, for which End we define our 
Terms. 

6. Thirdly, Since the Definition of the Name is not to be 
call'd in queſtion, tis plain, it may be made uſe of, like an un- 
doubted or ſelf-evident Maxim, as the Geometricians do, who, 
more than all Men beſide, make uſe of ſuch Definitions; but 

we 
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we muſt take care, leſt we think, therefore, that there is any 
thing in the Idea affixed to that defined Term which may not 
be controverted. It is an undoubted Principle, that ſome one 
has defned ſome Word in ſuch a manner ; but what he thinks 
of the Thing, is no undoubted Principle. Thus, if any one 
ſhould define Heat ro be that which is in thoſe Bodies which he at 
us, and that it is like that Hent achich aue feel; no Man could 
find fault with the Definition, as far as it expreſſes what he 
means by the Word Heat; but this does not hinder us from 
denying, that there is any thing in the Bodies that warm us like 
what we feel in ourſclves. | 

7. From what has been ſaid, tis plain, that the Definition 
of the Name is of great Uſe in Philoſophy ; yet we cannot con- 
clude from thence, that all Words ought, or indeed can poſſi- 
bly be defin'd; for there are ſome ſo clear (to ſuch who under. 
ſtand the Language we uſe) and of ſuch a Nature, that they 
cannot be defin'd; as the Names of all ſimple Ideas, as we 
have ſhewn under that Head. | 

8. Moreover, where the received Definitions are ſufficiently 
clear, they ought not to be chang'd, becauſe thoſe who are ac- 
cuſtom'd to the receiv'd Uſe, wil underſtand us better, and 
we ourſelves run not ſo great a Riſque of Inconſtancy in not 
preſerving our Defini ion. It is manifeſt, that Words are bet- 
ter underſtood, to which we have been long us'd to affix certain 
Ideas, than thoſe to which new ones are to be jain'd, and we 
better remember the Senſe of One, than of Two. 

9. From hence likewiſe it follows, that we ſhould, as little 
as poſſible, depart from the received Senſe, when we are ne- 
ceſſarily obliged to forſake i: in ſome meaſure ; for we ſooner, 
and with more Eaſe, accuſtom ourſelves to Significations of 
Words that are near, or related to thoſe which are already ad- 
mitted, than thaſe which are plainly remote, or us'd in a quite 
contrary Senſe. | 

10. But this, as we have hinted, muſt be obſerv'd above 
all Things, that we always keep to the Definition which we 
have once made ; elſe. we confound our Hearers or Readers, 
and fall into ſeeming Contradiction, which renders our Diſ- 
courſe unintelligible. 


CHAP. 
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c HAP. IX. 
Of the Definition of be THING. 


I, HE Definition of the Name depends intirely on our 
Will and Pleaſure, but the Definition of the Thing 

we have no Power over; for we can by no means affirm 

to be in a Thing or Idea which we conſider, which is not in it, 

Definition is uſually divided into accurate, and Iiſi accurate; the 

firſt is properly Defnition, the ſecond Deſcription. 1 0 

2. A Definiticn, properly ſo call'd, explains the Nature of 
the Thing defin'd, by an Enumeration of its principal Attri- 
butes ; of which thoſe that are common to others with the 
Thing defined, is call'd the Kind or General; but thoſe which 
are peculiar to the Thing defin'd, the Difference. Thus a 
Circle may be defin'd, a Figure whoſe Circumference is every- 
chere equi-diflant from the Centre; the Word Figure is the 
Kind or General, as being a Name common to all other different 
Figures, as well as to a Circle; the reſt are the Difference, ſince 
they diſtinguiſh a Circle from all other Figures. 

. But Deſcription is an Enumeration of many Attributes, 

even thoſe which are accidental. Thus, if any one is de- 
ſerib'd by his Deeds or Actions, or his Sayings or Writings ; 
as if we ſhould, inſtead of naming Ariftotle, ſay, The Philoſo- 
pher, who obtains a Monarchy among the School-men without a 
Partner. 

4. Individuals cannot be defin'd, becauſe tho' we know not 
their eſſential Properties by which they differ from others of 
the ſame Species, we muſt remember likewiſe, that the inmoſt 
Nature of Subſtances is unknown, and therefore *they cannot 
be defin'd. Hence tis plain, that only the Modes whoſe whole 
Nature is known to us, can only be explain'd by a certain and 
properly-call'd Definition. „ 

5. There are three common Rules of a Definition; the firſt 
is, that the Defnitian ſheuld be adequate to the Thing defined ; 
that is, agree to all thoſe Things which are contained in the 
Species which is defined. The ſecond, That the Definition 
hruld be proper to th: Thing defined; for when the Definition 
makes us know the Thing defined from all other Things, it muſt 
be proper and agreeable to the Thing defin'd. The third, 
ſince we make of of a Definition to make known a Thing to 
another, which he knew not before, The Definition ought to be 


clear, and more eaſy and obvious than the Thing defined. 
6. Here 
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6. Here we muſt again admoniſh the Reader, not to con- 
found the receiv'd Definition of the Name with the Definition 
of the Thing. Far this Reaſon the Definition of the Thing 
cannot be-expreſſed in Words plainly fynonymous ; as if any 
one ſhould aſk what is the Supreme Deity ? And we ſhould 
anf er, tht Supreme God: ſince the latter explains no more 
the Nature or Attributes of that God, than the former. 

5. From theſe Obſervations we find, that Definition can 
enly have place in compound Ideas, and is only the Enume- 

ration of the chief ſimple Ideas of which they are compounded 

but ſimple Ideas cannot be defin'd, becauſe there can be no 
Enumeration. He who knows not what that is which we call 
Heat, will only learn it by , or ſome ſynonymous 
Words, or fome Word of another Language, or by Circumlo- 

eution, by which the Thing is ſhewn, not defin'd ; as if we 
mould ſay, That it was a Senſation, which we find evhen wwe 
ft by the Fire, or walk in the Sunſhine : By this we ſhould ſhew 
what it was to which we gave that Name, but never 
Explain its Nature. For, ſhould any one want that Senſe by 
which we have that Senſation, he would no more underſtand 
what we meant, than a Man born blind what was a Green Co- 


lour, by telling him STE AAAS VEARELAN ACLs: 
hokd the Graf in the Fields. 
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of METHOD, both of Reſolution and 
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Aving conſider d our ſimple Perceptions, and the ſeveral 

Sorts of our Judgments, and ſhewn how in them we 
ſhould conduct ourſelves to avoid Errors; it remains, that 
we ſhew in what Manner our Judgments ſhould be diſpos'd, 
that we may the ſooner, and with the greater Safety, arrive at 
the Knowledge of Truth. This ken of Logic is call'd Me. 
thod, which, contrary to the Cuſtom of the Schools, I ſhall treat 
with Diligence, as more conducive to the Knowledge of Truth 


than the following Part of Argumentation, on which, however, 
they were more prolix. 


2. Since moſt Truths which fall under our Examination de- 
pend on the Knowledge of others, from whence they 'are de- 
duced by a certain Chain of Conſequences, it is not ſufficient 
to have deliver'd the Rules by which we know to what Pro- 
poſitions (ſeparately confider'd) we may give our Aſſent; we 
muſt alſo ſhew, how they are to be diſpos'd among themſelves, 
in regard of each other, that by them we may deſcend as it 
were by ſo many Steps to Truth, plac'd, according to the old 
Proverb, in the Bottom of a Well. 

3. Mathad i * 000 one is of Re/olution, by which Tratk 
is generally { ; the other of Compoſition, by which 
COON n f 
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4. In the Method of Reſolution we proceed from ſome par. 
ticular known Truth, to others which belong to ſome * 
= or | Thing. = uk Method of Compoſition we pro- 1 

certain mhs, from which ce par- dt 
uculãt Truths. re es 


but once, but only as they are neceſſary fer the finding out Body c 
Trab; on the contrary, in the Method 4 


propos d all together in the beginning, before there is any I Fact 


thods of ſearching our Genealogy, deſcending from the An- man K 
ceſtors to their Poſterity ; or on the contrary, by aſcending from "i"! 
the Poſterity to the Anceſtors. Both of them have this in com- | (7-) 
mon, that their Progreſſion is from a Thing known, to that * 
which is unknown: Thoſe Things which are known, by both 2 
are ſet in the Front, or firſt Place, that by them we may (by other * 
dertain Conſequences deduced from them) be able to arrive at it mull 
thoſe which are not known ; and then all this Chain of Confe. i Behn 
quences in both, conſiſt of Propoſitions connected with each ne 


7. And theſe following Things are ſummarily requir'd in | ld ” 
Both, that Error may be 3 Firſt, That no Propoſition Cauſe 
be admitted as true, to which you can deny your Afeent, or word 
which is not evident. Next, the Connexion of the following confe 
Propoſition to the foregoing, in every Step of the Progreſſion, all © 
de likewiſe evident or neceilary ; otherwiſe, if in a long Chain (| © 
| bf Propofitions we admit but one Propoſition or Conſequence other 
that is doubtful or falſe, whatever was directly deduc'd from Cauf 
thence, muſt of neceſſity be either dubious or falſe. _ 
8. To make this plainer, we ſhall firſt propoſe an Example gel 

of the Method of Reſolution, and then one of that of Comp»- of F 
tion. Let us' ſuppoſe this to be the Queſtion, I Bet her on the whic 
 Suppofition of Man's Exiſtence, aue can prove, that God does exif! ? * 
To reſolve this, our Method muſt be thus: {1.) Human Kind, a_ 
which now inhabit the Earth, did not always exiſt, all Hiftory Tru 
whatever ſtill fxing a Beginning to Mankind: This they do not in mn 
only aſſert in expreſs Words, but by the whole Series and Courſe I r d 
of what they treat, make it manifeſt, ſince there is no Hiſtory degi 
which pretends to give us an Account of more than about 6000 All, 
Years. (2.) If Human Kind did not always exiſt, but had a | Poe 
Beginning, there is a Neceſſity that there ſhould be ſome Kin 
other Cauſe of its Exiſtence ; for from nothing, nothing can * 
a ar iſe, 
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ariſe. (3) Whatever that Cauſe is, it muſt have at leaſt all, 
thoſe Properties, which we find in ourſelves ; for none can give 
what he has not himſelf. (4.) Farther, there is a Neceſſity 
that there ſhould be in this Cauſe Properties which are not in 
us, fince he could do that which we cannot do; that is, make 
Man exiſt, who before had no Being, or that the Mind and 
Body of Man ſhould begin to exiſt, which Power we by no 
means find in ourſelves. (5.) We find that we have the Power 
or Faculty of Under/tanding and Nilling, and a Body which can 
be mov'd various ways. (6.) 'Therefore, there muſt be thoſe 
Properties, and many far more excellent in the Cauſe of Hu- 
man Kind, ſuch as the Power of drawing out of nothing or 
making ſomething to exiſt, which had before no Exiſtence at all. 
(7.) But this Cauſe either exiſts ſtill, or has ceas'd to be. (S.) 
If he does not ſtill exiſt, he did not exiſt from Eternity ; for 
whatever exiſted from Eternity, can neither by itſelf, or by any 
other Cauſe, be reduced to Nothing. (g.) If it did not exiſt, 
it muſt have been produced by ſome other ; for whatever has a 
Beginning, muſt be generated by ſome other. Then would the 
ſame Queſtion return of the Producer, which may be thus ge- 
nerally reſolved : All Things that are, had a Beginning, or they 
had none. 'Thoſe which had a Beginning, were produc'd by 
Cauſes which Lad none; therefore, if there be any Thing that 
does exiſt, there are eternal Cauſes. (10.) It muſt therefore be 
confeſs'd, that there is ſome eternal Being, which has in itſelf 
all thoſe Properties which we find in ourſelves, and infinitely 
more, whether he immediately created us by himſelf, or by any 
other Nature; which is not here the Queſtion. (11.) If this 
Cauſe of Human Kind do {till exiſt, the ſame Reaſoning would 
return which we uſed in the gth and 1oth Steps of our Pro- 
greſſion. (1 2.) Therefore, it neceſſarily follows from the Exiſtence 
of Human Kind, that God does exiſt, or ſome eternal Cauſe, 
which mediately or immediately created Mankind. 

9. Thus by the Method of R:/clution we prove, or rather find 
out the Exiſtence of a God. And we may teach or convey this 
Truth thus found out to others, by the Method of Compoſition, 
in this manner: (1.) All Eeings have a Beginning of Exiſtence, 
or they have none. (2.) Nothing can come out of nothing, or 
begin to exiſt by its own Power, when it had no Exiſtence. (z.) 
All thoſe Things, therefore, which had a Beginning, muſt be 
produced by ſome Being that had no Beginning. (4.) Human 
Kind had a Beginning. (5.) It was therefore produced mediately, 
or immed ately by ſome eternal Cauſe. (6.) That Cauſe we 
call God; and, therefore Human Kind were created by God. © 
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10. All theſe Propoſitions, as we have obſerved, ought in 
both Methods to be nicely examined, that none be admitted az 
certain and known, which is not ſo; and that no Conſequence 
be ſlid in, which is not neceſſary. Having ſo done, we may 
know that we have found the Truth, or are taught the ſame 


by others. 
11. There are ſome Helps to be had ſor the more eaſy Per. 
formance of this Taſk, which are to be taught more di- 


finAly, or with greater Care and Conſideration, becauſe on 
them depend the whole Eaſineſs and Certainty of ſuch Reaſons 
or Arguments as are alledg'd. Firſt, what ought to be the Dif. 
23 of the Mind for the more happy Diſcovery of Truth: 

y, we ſhall deliver the Rules of the Method of Nœ/olu- 
tion; and, Thirdly, thoſe which belong to the Method of 
Compoſition. | 


— 


2 
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Of the Neceſſity of Attention, and ibe Means c, 
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r. E have more than once aſſerted, that Evidence 8 the 
the Main, or Criterion of Truth. But this Know- 
ledge is not enough to direct our Inquiry after Truth, becauſe 
that Evidence is not always to be had, nor does the Mind diſ- 
cover it ſometimes, without a long Labour and Fatigue. We 
muſt, therefore, inquire by what Means we may obtain this 
Evidence in our Thoughts. 

2. It is not enough that we can form Ideas of all Things, 
which we can conceive in our Minds to come at the Know- 
tedge of Truth, but the Mind muſt conſider them with the 
greateſt and moſt lively Attention, if we would obtain a tho- 
rough Knowledge of them. 

3. We have ſhewn, that our Judgments are the Perceptions 
df certain Relations, in which the Mind does acquieſce, and 
that our Errors of Julgment ariſe from it, when it does 
acquicſce in obſure Perceptions, as if they were clear, before it 
has with ſufficient Care examin'd into their Nature. 

4. In Judzments of the Mind we ſhould uſe the ſame Me- 
thod as in Judgments of the Eyes, which approach the obſcurer 
Objects nearer, and employ the Help of artificial Lights, nar- 
rowly looking into them; ſo ſhould the Mind in Judgments 
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reſtrain its Aſſent, till it has with the utmoſt Attention con- 
ſder'd according to the Nature of the Thing into which it in- 
quires. Hence it appears of how great and nec: flary uſe At- 
tention is, which is only a long and uninterrupted Conſideration 
of any one Idea, without the Interpoſition of any others. 

We find that we are much more attent, and with greater 
Eads apply our Thoaght to the Conſideration /of-thoſe I hing 
which affect us by the Intervention of our Senſes, certain 
Images of: which are before the Mind, and fuch as excite ſome 
Affection or Paſſion, than to thoſe which came into the Mind 
without any of theſe Things. Thus we are attent in the Con- 
ſideration of any enhghten'd Body, in ſome Image of a car- 
poreal Thing offer d to the Inquiry of the Mind ; and in the 
Conſideration of a Thing that may bring us Advantage or 
Damage, which ſtrikes us with Fear or Deſire. 

6. Every one who has try'd it before Uſe has bred a Faci- 
lity, knows, that tis much more difficult to fix the Mind on 
abſtract Ideas for any Time. The Reaſon of the Difference is 
plain, becauſe the Mind in other Things finds Afliſtance from 
the Intervention of the Body, as tis aftetted with more 
and lively Senſations and Images, which will thruſt themſelves 
on it whether it will or not: On the contrary, in abſtract Con- 
templations, and which derive nothing from the Body, cor- 
poreal Motions obſtruct the Attention while they perpetually 
recal the Mind to Bodies, at the ſame time that the Object of 
the Mind has nothing in itſelf that can much affect it, or en 
gage the Attention; nay, when the Mind is employ'd in theſe 
abſtract Conſiderations, it muſt with all its Force baruſh all 
corporeal Images, which croud perpetually upon it. Nor can 
this be perform'd without Pain, fince the Law of Nature has 
obliged "the Mind to be in Pain, when Force is offer'd to the 
Bod 

1 Having laid down this, we muſt try whether or no we 
cannot increaſe the Attention by the Help of the Senſes and 
Imaginative Faculty, even in Things that are merely incor- 
poreal. By what Art this may be done, we ſhall ſhew here- 
after; but above all 'Things we ſhould take care that the In- 
convenience do not ar.\:, which uſually follows the Commo- 
tions of the Mind by the Senſes, Imagination, or Paſſions ; 
that is, when the Mind is ſomething more vehemently affected, 
it is turn'd in ſuch a manner to the Object which affects it, 
that it takes notice of nothing elſe. Then is this Motion © 
far from aſſiſting the Attent on to Ideas of incorporeal Things, 
that, on the contrary, it proves an Obſtacle to it. 3 

Hence 
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8. Hence this important Conſequence in our Inquiry after 
Truth is drawn, that they, who would ſeriouſly apply them- 
ſelves to the Search after Truth, ſhould avoid, as much as they 

can, all the more ſtrong and vehement Senſations ; 


uch as great Noiſes, Light too ſtrong and glaring, Pain, Plea- 
ſure, &c. They ſhould likewiſe take care that their Imagina- 
tion be not too vehemently moved by any Object, which ſhould 


not 

infe& it ſo far, as to make them think of it whether they will 
or not; for by this means the Attention will be frequently in- 
| Firſt they ought not to be accuſtomed to the ſtronger 
Emotions of the Paſſions ; for thoſe who ence frequently 
theſe Perturbations, contract ſuch a Habit of Mind, that they 
can ſcarce think of any thing elſe but the Objects of the Paſ- 
ſions, or thoſe things which have ſome Connexion with them; 
but fince, for ns which we ſhall not touch on here, no 
Man can be intirely exempt from them, they muſt make it their 
Endeavours to ſeek ſome Aſſiſtance from thoſe unavoidable Evils 
to their Inquiries after Truth. | | 

9. The Senſes may be of advantage to the promoting the 
Attention, if we make uſe of them as the Geometricians do, 
who expreſs inviſible Quantities by Lines, Numbers, and 
Letters; for by this means the Mind more eafily adheres to, 
attends, and is fix d to the Thing which it inquires after; for 
while the Eyes are fix'd on the Fi the Mind contemplates 
che Ts whoſe Signs they are. And this is done with the 
more » becauſe there is no Danger of confounding the 
Figures with the Thing he ſeeks, there being no Relation be- 
tween them, but what he makes. Thus the Swiftneſs and 
Duration of any Motion can be examined by the Deſcription 
of certain Figures, which the Geometricions can never believe to 
be the Thing that is the Subject of his Inquiry. 

10. By this means we may, without Danger, make uſe of 
our Senſes in Ratiocination. That is, that we may not be op- 
preſs'd by the Multitude of the Relations that are to be con- 
ſidered, they may be expreis'd on Paper by certain Words. 
Beſides, we give more eaſy Attention to Propoſitions already 
expreſs d, and ſet down on Paper, than to their Ideas. We 
can review more often, and with more Eaſe, our Marks in 
long Arguments, when we have fix'd the Signs of them on 
Paper, than when we have them only in our Minds. 

11. But theſe ought to be look'd on as Helps, which may 
be 'made uſe of 'by young Beginners, but ſhould not be offer'd 
to thoſe of riper Underſtanding, | leſt they ſhould accuſtom 
themſelves too much to them, fo that it render them 3 
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of underſtanding any thing without the Aſſiſtance of ſome cor- 
poreal Image. 


12, The Faculty which brings the Images of corporeal 
Thing to the Mind, is moſt ſtrictly united to the Senſes ; and 


therefore belongs to what is ſaid of the Senſes, and yet affords 
a particular Help to aſſiſting the Attention. For Example, 
when we in ſilent Contemplation compare the Ideas with the 
external and corporcal Objects, we may obſerve the like in 
the Operations of the Eyes, as in the Actions of the Mind. 

13. If we are to explain to others what we have found out, 
they will give more Attention to a Compariſon, than to a bare 
and naked Expoſition of the Thing ; they will ſooner appre- 
hend and underſtand us, and remember it better. Hence 
aroſe the Manner in the remoteſt Antiquity of uſing Fables, 
which was long in Vogue among the oriental Nations. 

14. But here we muſt beware of the Error of the Ancients 
in this Particular, which was, while they with too much Zeal 
ſought the Attention of the Unſkilful, they had recourſe to ſo 
many Figures and Phraſes drawn from corporeal Things, that 
they offer d to their Minds ſcarce any Thing but the Ideas of 
corporeal Beings: So that the Truth being overwhelm'd with 
thoſe Figures, was perfectly hid, and cannot, without the 
utmoſt Difficulty, be freed from them by the Learned them- 
ſelves. | 


15. We muſt farther be very cautious of avoiding an Error 


too common to the Ancients and Moderns, who fanſied the 
Compariſon, or ſome other Figure, which was only to illuſtrate 
the Things, was really an Argument to prove them. 

16. That the Paſhons often are Enemies to the Knowledge 
of Truth, no body can doubt, and we have ſhewn ; many 
have made a Doubt whether they are ever of any Uſe to it; 
yet ſince they are not evil in their own Nature, they may, by 
good Management, be of great Help to the increaſing the At- 
tention ; nay, perhaps we may ſay, that this is never extremely 
ſharp without ſome Paſſion. Thus we may make a happy Uſe 
of the Deſire of Glory, if we keep it within its due Moderation, 
When this Paſſion is alone, it is dangerous; other Paſſions are 
therefore to be excited in us, which thould hinder us from ſuf- 
fering ourſelves to be borne down by the Defire of Glory : 
And this is the very Defire of knowing the Truth, which is in 
the Minds of all Mankind ; for there 15 no Man that loves to 
be deceiv'd, nor any Man that 1s pleas'd with Ignorance. 

17. But we muſt, even here, take care that the Deſire of 
finding out the Truth be not "_ only Cauſe of our W ; 
| Ir 
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for the Paſſions never give any Light to the Judgment, bus 
only excite our Inquiry after what is advantageous for us to 
know : But the Judgment ought not to be given as long as 
we can with-hold it, in Things of which we can have an 
evident Knowledge. 


„ 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Capacity of the Mind, and the Means of 
| inlarging it. 


I. E call that Mind capacious that has many Ideas be- 
fore it at once; and the more of thoſe it can have 
a diſtinct Perception of at once, the larger or more capacious 
15 the Mind; and the fewer, -the more narrow we eſteem it. 
The Capacity therefore of the Mind is inlarged, by contracting 
a Habit or Cuſtom of conſidering many Ideas at once, without 
Confufion. We mean not all vage, and at once, that in one 
numerical individual Moment, and one only Perception of the 
Mind, many Things can be diſtinctly underſtood, ſince tis 
certain that few Things can be diſtinctly view'd together. 
But this Expreſſion is to be allow'd the Latitude of meaning 
a very ſhort Time; and the Reaſon we uſed the Term roge- 
ther, 1s, that there is no external Menſuration of Time, to 
divide the Rapidity of the Mind's Motion from one Thought 
to another. 
2. If any one ſhould demand, whether the Minds of all Men 
were alike, except what Difference is made by Education? we 
ſhould only anſwer, That we do not certainly know but that 
Experience gives us a certain Confirmation of two 'Things. 

3. That ſome have ſo unhappy a Genius, that it is with 
Difficulty they conceive the Connection of twe Propoſitions, 
unleſs they fall on Subjects with which their Experience has 
been converſant ; but are perfectly blind in Contemplation, 
nor can in the leaſt diſcover any Difference betwixt a good and 
bad Ratiocination. Others again have a Mind ſomething larger 
than this, and can by one View of the Mind comprehend more 
than ene Connection of Propoſitions ; but if the Deduction of 
Conſequences be ſomething longer than ordinary, they cannot 
extricate themſelves. But then there are ſome happy Genius's, 
which can with Eaſe, if not at one View, yet in a very little 
Time. and few Thoughts, comprehend a long Chain E Pro- 
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tions. They are neither fatigued nor diſturbed with that 

umber of Propoſitions which would abſolutely confound ſome 

4. It is apparent from Experience, in the ſecond place, that 
the Capacity of the Mind can be inlarg'd by a frequent Uſe of 
thinking of many Things at once. Tis ſufficiently known, 
that the young Learners of Geometry, Arithmetic, or Algebra, 
are at firſt diſturb'd with the Number of Ideas to be conſider'd 
together; nor can they, without a very pairful Attention, un- 
derſtand what they read, or are taught, by reaſon of the 
Number of Ideas which arc to be conſider'd: As for Ex- 
ample, — Thoſe who at firſt endeavour to learn the Rule of Di- 
2%, are confounded or puzzled by the manifold Compariſon 
of the Divi/or and Dividend; and they are ſurprized to con- 
fider how the Maſter that teaches them ſhall be able at one 
View, or at leaſt with very few, to comprehend the Con- 
nection of ſo many Propoſitions as are form'd in a long Arith- 
metical Operation; yet the ſame Students of this Art, after 
they have apply'd themſelves to the Study of Accounts for 
ſome Months, comprehend many Operations with Eaſe in 
their Mind, when before they could not take one. Whence 
tis evident, that the Capacity of the Mind will admit of an 
Increaſe. 

5. If it ſhould farther be aſk'd, whether the Capacity of all Men 
could be improv'd by the ſame Method; we may anſwer, 
That Experience has ſhewn us, that all ſuch who can that way 
improve their Minds, have by it inlarged their Capacity; fer 
there are ſome, who, from their firſt Application, could. never 1 
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make any Progreſs in theſe Studies; but among thoſe who are 
not wholly incapable of theſe Studies, ſome make a ſwifter 
and greater Progreſs than others, even from the Beginning, 
whether this be the Effect of the Nature of the Mind or the 
Body. | 

6 To come to the Point itſelf; whoever has a Deſire to 
inlarge the Capacity of his Mind, muſt make it his Endeavour 
to have his Attention at his Command, fo as to apply it when 
and to what he pleaſes, which may be obtain'd by the Means 
propos'd in the former Chapter. For he that cannot be at- 
tentive to a few, will much leſs be capable of underſtanding 
many together, and not be confounded by the Multiplicity of 
the Objects. 
7. But ſince the Capacity of the Mind, as we have ſeen, is 
a Faculty within us by Nature, whatever we do to acquire it, 
as we have expreſs'd it, comes only to this, that by frequent 
| N 2 Exerciſe 
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Exerciſe we render its Uſe eaſy to us. We muſt only examine 
on what Objects it is chiefly exercis'd. 
* 8, Objects are of two kinds; one are Mathematical, the 


other cannot be treated mathematically. Whatever can be 


examin'd in a Geometrical Method (which we ſhall deliver 
when we ſhall treat of the Method of Compoſition) are Mathe- 
matical; and of this kind are all Things of which we can have a 
perfect Knowledge, that is, whatever belongs or relates to Modes. 

9. All who have apply'd themſelves to the enlarging the 

Capacity of the Mind, tell us, that it is acquir'd by the Con- 
ſideration of theſe Things. And tts certain, that in Arithmetic 
(to inftance one Part of the Mathematics for all) the manifold 
Parts of the Object are ſo diſtinctly noted, and ſo clearly per- 
ceiv'd, that provided the Attention be apply'd, there is no 
manner of danger of our being confounded. In Computation 
or Accompts, there are, firſt, as many Objects as Units; next, 
certain Names are impos'd (for Brevity's ſake) on certain Col- 
lections of Units, without producing any Confuſion, how great 
ſoever the Collection of Units may be; as one Hundred, a 
Thouſand, an Hundred thouſand, a Million, &c. Laſtly, there 
are long Compariſons of Numbers made in the groſs, without 
coming to any one particular, or alone, but of many collec- 
tively together, and at once. For whether we add or ſubtract, 
multiply or divide, to which all Arichmeric is reduc'd, many 
Numbers are conſider d at once, except only the Number 74s, 
which conſiſts only of two Units; but in the Computation of 
that, there is not any need of Art. 
10. In Computation therefore, we exerciſe the Faculty of 
diſtinctly underſtanding many Things together, which we call 
the Capacity of Genius ; for we ſhould ſtill remember, that this 
Capacity we ſpeak of, ought always to be join'd with this 
diſtinct Perception, fince a confus'd Underſtanding of Things 
is of no Uſe to the finding out of Truth. 

11. The Conſideration of Subſtances cannot be mathema- 
tically diſcuſs d; and we ſhould in vain imagine, that in theſe 
the Capacity of the Mind could ever be acquir'd ; for ſince we 
have no clear Knowledge of particular Subſtances, much leſs 
can we know with Perſpicuity a Collection of Subſtances toge- 
ther ; we can only conſider their Properties, and the Relations 
that there are between them. 

12. Hence we may gather, that the Mind cannot be render'd 


more capacious by the Conſideration of Genus and Species of the 


old Philoſophers, who rang'd all Subſtances under thoſe Heads, 
becauſe it is an uncertain Diviſion of unknown Objects. 
| CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Laws of the Method of Reſolution. 


1. Efore we proceed to the Laws of the Method of Re/s- 
lution, we muſt recal to our Memory certain Maxims 
on which they are built. The firſt is what we have more than 
once taken Notice of, viz. That wwe muſt conſider Evidence in 
every Step or Degree of our Progreſſions in our Reaſoning or Ar- 
guments ; unleſs we would run the Riſque of falling into Error. 

2. The next is the Conſequence of this, That awe ought to 
reaſon on thoſe Things only, of which aue have clear and perſpi- 
cucus Ideas; or on obſcure Things, only ſo far as we know them. 
Whence we may gather, that our Reaſoning ought to be only 
converſant about the Properties and Modes of Subſtances and 
abſtract Ideas, and not about the inmoſt Nature of Things 
extremely obſcure. 

3. The third Maxim is, That wwe ought always to begin from 
the ſimple and eaſy, and to dxvell on them a while, before are 
proceed to Things compounded and more difficult : For we ought 
firſt to have a clear Perception of ſimple Ideas, elſe we can 
never have a ſufficient Knowledge of the Compounded. 

4. Theſe general Maxims are the common Principles of 
both the Method of Reſolution and Compoſition. For in both 
Methods are equally requir'd Evidence in the Degrees or Steps 
of Progreſſion, Choice of the Subject of our Inquiries, and the 
Knowledge of Things ſimple before thoſe that are compounded ; 
as will appear from what follows. But now we ſhall proceed 
to thoſe Laws which are peculiar to the Method of Reſolution. 

5. The firſt is, That we muſt clearly and perfectly underfland 
the State of the Queſtions propos d. If we propoſe any thing as 
the Subject of our Inquiry, it is neceſſary, to avoid rambling 


from the Point, that we have a diſtinct Knowledge or Idea in 


our Mind of the Thing we examine. If the Queition be pro- 
pos'd by others in certain Words, we ought, before we pro- 
ceed to the Solution, to have a diſtinct and clear Knowledge 
of the Meaning of every Word in which it is exprels'd, 

6. Having now a diſtin Knowledge of the Subject of our 
Inquiry, and the Ideas which are contain'd in the Queſtion 
being now to be compar'd, another Law is, That with ſome 
Force and Effort of the Mind, one or more middle Id:as muſt be 


diſcover d, which ſhould be like a common Meaſure or Standard, 
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by whoſe Help the Relations betaveen the Ideas to be compar'd be 
found out. 
7. But when the Queſtions are difficult, and ſtand in need of 


a long Diſcuſſion, the third Law is, That we cat off all that | 


Bas no neceſſary Relation to the Truth ſought after, from the 
Thing which is the Subject of our Conſideration. 

8. When the Queſtion is reduc'd to its narroweſt Bounds, 
that is, when we diſtinctly perceive the Matter in diſpute, 
having rejected all that does not neceſſarily belong to it, the 
fourth Law is, That the compounded DPurſtion be divided into 
Parts, and thoſe to be ſeparately confider'd in ſuch Order, that 
ave begin with thoſe which conſift of the more ſimple Ideas, and 
never proceed to the more compornded, till aue diſtinetly know the 
more fimple, and by Reflection have render'd them eaſy to our 
Confideration. 

9. When by Reflection we have obtain'd a diſtint Know- 
ledge of all the Parts of the Queſtion, and manage it with Eaſe 
in our Minds, thus the fifth Law is, That certain Signs of our 
ldras, comprehended in ſtabliſb'd Figures, or in the feweſt Words 
that can be, be imprinted in the Memory, or mark'd on Paper, 
let the Mind hade any more Trouble about them. This Law 
ought chiefly to be obey'd when the Queſtions are difficult, 
and conſiſt of many Heads, tho' it be not unuſeful even in 
thoſe that are more eaſy. By the Help of this Law the Rea- 
ſoning is ſooner concluded, than if they were conceiv'd in 
many Words and other Signs; and we thus likewiſe ſooner 
diſcover the Connection of the Parts. 

10. When thoſe Things which are neceſſary to the Queſtion 
are clear to us, and marked with compendious Signs, and diſ- 
poſed in Order; then muft the Ideas (by the ſixth Law) be 
compared with each other, either by Reflection alone, er by ex- 
preſs Words, When more Things than one are to be com- 
pared, the Memory and Judgment receive great Aſſiſtance 
from Writing, which are eafily otherwiſe confounded, and 
we can make but an ill Judgment of Things confuſed. 

11. If after we have compared all the Ideas, whoſe Signs 
we have committed to Paper, we cannot yet find out what we 
ſeek, then the ſeventh Law ſuggeſts, That wwe cut off all the 
Propoſitions, which after a full Examination wwe find of no Uſe 
to the Solution of the Queſtion; then wwe may again proceed in 
the ſame Order in the reſt, which is delivered in the fix pre- 
ceding Laws. 

12. If, after we have repeated this Examination as often as 
it is neceſſary, nothing of what we have marked ſeems to _ 
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duce to the Solution of the Queſtions, we muſt confeſs, that» 
as to us, it is not to be reſolv'd, ſince whatever we could diſ- 
cover in its Parts, prove inſufficient to ſolve it. We ought 
therefore to throw. it intirely aſide, or conſult ſome Perſon more 
knowing in the Subject, or better (kill'd in Inquiries. 

13. Theſe are the Laws of the Method of Reſalution, all 
which are not to be obſerv'd in all Queſtions ; for one or two 
of them are ſufficient for ſimple Queſtions, or thoſe which 
con ſiſt of but few Propoſitions. But when they are very much 
compounded and intricate, we mult often come to the laſt, and 
that to be repeated more than once, But this being a Matter 
of very t Importance, we ſhall diſcourſe of them ſepa- 
rately in ſeveral apters. 


— — —A— 


SKA 
Of the three Maxims on which all Method is built. 
1. E ſhall ſay nothing more than we have already on 


the firſt Maxim about preſerwing Evidence in every 
Step or Degree of Knowledge ; but we could not but take No- 
tice of it in this Place, both to make appear the Connection of 
thoſe that follow with it, and alſo becauſe it cannot be too much 
inculcated to Men who have been uſed to give their Aſſent to 
Things that are obſcure, 7 

2. The next, which is the Conſequence of the former, is, 
That awe ought not to reaſon on Things of which we have ns clear 
Ideas, or of obſcure Things, as far as they are obſcure.» We 
muſt not take this Maxim in a Senſe that ſhould exclude the 
Nature of all Things which are yet unknown to us from our 
Fnquiries; for this would be directly oppoſite to our Deſign, 
by which we aim to open a way to the Diſcovery of Truths 
unknown to us. 

3. But we are of Opinion, that a Philoſopher ought not to 
reaſon on obſcure Things, in a double Senſe : The firſt is, 
That he ought not to chuſe ſuch Objects of his Contemplation, 
which, it is plain, cannot be diſcovered by evident Demonſtra- 
tions. (1.) Thus, as ſeveral Geemetricians have demonſtrated, 
the /quaring of the Circle, and the doubling the Cube, cannot be 
found out, (2.) Thus we cannot diſcover what is the inmoſt 
Nature of Things; all we can know of that, is, that Expe- 
rience has ſhewn us; that there do co-exiſt in Subſtances certain 
N 4 Proper 
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Properties: We ſhould therefore reje& the Inquiry into Sub. 
ſtances, and only conſider their Properties. (3.) If we cannot 
find out the inmoſt or whole Nature of any one created Sub- 
ſtance, much leſs muſt we pretend to diſcover the Subſtance of 
that Supreme Nature which created all the reſt. We may 
gather, as it were by Experience, from thoſe Properties which 
we ſee in the Creatures, that they are in the Creator, ſince no 
body can give what he has not; yet we cannot conceive how 
all the real Properties of all Creatures can co-exiſt in God. 

4. The other Senſe of this Maxim is, That no certain Con- 
ſequence can be drawn from a Principle that is unknown or un- 
certain. Tho' this be a Maxim allowed by all Philoſophers, 
both ancient and modern, yet have they all offended againſt it, 
perſuading themſelves that they do know their Principles to be 
ciear and certain, which yet are often very uncertain; and many 
times not known at all. Thus all that we have any clear Per- 
ception of in our Minds, is the Property of Thinking ; and 
therefore we cannot poſitively affirm, that there is any other in 
it; nor, on the other fide, can we deny that there is, becauſe 
there may be ſome of which we are ignorant. 

5. But it is here neceſſary to take Notice (leſt any one ſhould 
Vreſt what we mean by our Mind into another Senſe) that what 
we {ay is not to be underſtood as if we could not deny Contra- 
diftions, For *tis one thing to deny that any Particular is not 
in a Subject befides what we ſee, and another to deny that the 
ſame Thing can be, and not be, in the ſame Subject at the 
ſame Time. Thus we cannot affirm, that there is nothing elſe 
in our Mind beſides the Faculty of Thinking, becauſe we diſ 
cover nothing elſe in it; but we may, without danger of Error, 
deny that the Mind, whilſt it is thinking, is deſtitute of Thought, 
fince we clearly perceive that one of theſe two Propoſitions 1s 

e. 3 

6. To obſerve the ſecond Caution which we have men- 
tioned, we muſt neceſſarily examine with our utmoſt Diligence 
into the Principles laid down, before we proceed to the Con- 
ſequences of them. We are taught by the third Maxim, That 
eve muſt begin with the fimple and eaſy Things, and dævell on 
them ſome time, before wwe proceed to the compounded and difficult. 
Thus we learn Arithmetic ; the Student muſt be perfectly ac- 
quainted with, and fix in his Memory the firſt four Rules of 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Diviſion, before he 
can, to any purpoſe, proceed to the Rule of Three, and the 
following Rules, 
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GK. 
Of the firſt Rule of the Method of Reſolution. 


I. LI. our Judgments being only the Perceptions of Re- 
' lations, in which Perceptions we acquieſce, it is ma- 
nifeſt, that when we inquire into any thing which is unknown 
to us, we only ſeek after an unknown Relation. When there- 
fore we ſay in the firſt Rule, that abe nu perfect and clearly 
know the State of the Queſtion propos d; "tis the ſame thing as 
if we ſhould tell you, that you are to take particular Care left 
you ſuppoſe that Relation the Object of your Inquiry, which 
does by no means come under our Conſideration; for unleſs 
the ſought Relation be mark'd with ſome certain Note, we ſhall 
neither know what we ſeek, nor know it when found out. 

2. But if ſuch a Relation be plainly and clearly known, you 
may ſay, How can we then make any farther Inquiry about it? 
But then, ſay we, can there be any Deſire of knowing any 
thing of which we have no manner of Knowledge? None at 
all. That which is ſought, therefore, ought neceſſarily to be 
diſtinguiſh'd from all things elſe, that we may know it when 
we find it, and ſo far know it, before we make any In 
quiry about it. No Quettion can ever be ſolved, whoſe Terms 
are not in ſome meaſure known to us. Thus for Example, we 
inquire, What theſe txco Numbers are, btxceen which there is 
fuch a Relation, as if you take a Unit from ane, and add it to the 
ether, they ſhall be equal ; but, on the contrary, if you add the 
Unit taken from the other to that from xchich you ſubtracted, the 
Number ſpall be double to the other ? Tho' the Numbers between 
which there is this Relatten be not known, yet they are fo far 
known, that that Relation ought to be between them, whence 
they are acknowledged as ſoon as ever they are found out. 

3. When a Queſtion is conceived m Words, thoſe Words 
ought to be diſtinctly underſtood ; or the Ideas which are ſig- 
niied by every Word ought to be thronghly known to us. 
All Equivocation in the Herms muſt therefore be intirely re- 
moved, leſt, for one Queſtion, as many ariſe as there are dit. 
ferent Senſes of the Propoſition ; nor can we apprehend hat 
Senſe he that propoſes it (if propoſed by another) gives his 
equivocal Propoſition. 

4. If we cannot underſtand all the Senſes of the Words in 
which a Queſtion is conceiv'd, we can never know whether 
we have given it a Solution in the Senſe in which it was pro- 
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poſed, which often happens in general Queſtions, and the Oc- 
caſion of which is not ſufficiently known: Thus we can only 
gueſs at the Places in old Authors, which cannot be ſolv'd but 
by the Series of the Context. 

5. When we have rendered the Terms in which any Que- 
ſtion is conceived as plain and clear to us as we can, we muſt 
apply our Attention to the Conſideration of the Conditions, if 
there be any in it. If we underſtand not them, the Queſtion 
remains obſcure; for they often ſhew us the way to ſolve the 
Queſtion. If there be none expreſſed or underſtood, then is 
the Queſtion general, in which we muſt obſerve thoſe Things 
which we have already delivered on that Head : But if the 
Conditions are not expreſſed, but underſtood, tho' neceſſary, 
it can never be ſolved, if we have not the Opportunity of aſk- 
ing the Propoſer of it what they are. If the Conditions added 
to the Queſtion be ſuperfluous, and of no Uſe, they muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which are neceſſary; for without this, 
we often run after things of no moment, and leave thoſe which 
are of Importance and neceſſary, without any Notice. 

6. This Queſtion may be propoſed — Jo find out two Num- 
bers, one of <vhich deſigned by the Letter A, ſhall be two Units 
greater than another d:/ign'd by the Letter B; ſo that taking a 
Unit from B, and adding it to A, A hall be doubled. The Con- 
dition of the Queſtion is conceived in the Words / that, &c. 
thoſe therefore muſt have our Attention, becauſe without them 
the Queſtion is not underſtood. For the Queſtion is not ſimply, 
how a Number may be found out greater by two Units than 
another, but ſuch Numbers in which that occurs which is in 
the Condition, which are 7 and 5. 

7. The neceſſary Condition would be omitted in this Que- 
ſtion, Whether a Man, by putting his Finger in his Ear, could 
be render d fo immideable, as not ta be able to walk till his Fin- 
ger be taken out of his Kar? A Queſtion propoſed in theſe 
Words would be deny'd, becauſe the putting the Finger in the 
Ear cannot render any one immoveable. But this Difficulty 1s 
removed by adding, That the Man fhnll be fo placed, that his 
Arm fhall embrace a ſlid fixt Pillar, <when he puts a Finger of 
that Arm into bis Ear. 

8. Farther, ſometimes there are idle Conditions annexed to 
the Queſtion propoſed, which conduce nothing at all to the Mat- 
ter; as if we ſhould propoſe, To make a Man, ancinted with 
Feet Oil, and crewn'd with a Garland, not able to lie fill, the 
he ſee not any thing that can move him. Should any one 
top at, and conſider the meaning of this part, which ſays, 
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anointed awith faveet Oil, and crown'd with a Garland, he would 
ſpend his Pains to no manner of purpoſe, ſince thoſe Words 
have nothing to do with the Matter : But this is done by putting, 
a Man into a Ship driven on by the Winds; or if he fall from 
a Tower, or any other high place ; for he will of neceſſity be 
moved, tho' he ſee not what it is that gives that Motion, ſince 
he is driven on by a Matter that does not fall under the Senſe 
of Seeing. 

9. Nor is this only to be regarded in ſuch Queſtions as are 
only feign'd for the Exerciſe of the Mind, for the like Caſes 
occur in Things drawn from the Critical Art, and from Na- 
tural Philoſophy, and all other Parts of Learning. Thus if 
we examine, what any particular Word does ſignify generally 
conſidered ? The Anſwer, tho' true, is very rarely of any con- 
ſequence to the Solution of the particular Queſtion of, what 
that Word does ſignify in any one certain place. If, therefore, 
any one deſires to know the latter, he ought not to propoſe the 
Queſtion in general Terms, but to repeat the Place in which 
the Senſe of that Word, which is ſought, occurs; for Words 
often vary their Senſe by their Situation to another, which 
when they ſtand alone, they do not ſignify. 


———— _ —_ 


CHAP. VI. 


The Explanation of the ſecond and third Rules of 
the Method of Reſolution. 7 


. L L Queſtions may be referred to two Kinds, or Sorts; 
that is, Simple or Compounded. All that is neceſſarilx 
required to the Solution of the firſt, is a diligent compariſon of 
the Ideas of which they are compoſed. Thus when 'tis ſaid, 
that a Circle has this Property, that all the Lines that are drawn 
from its Centre to its Circumference, are equal: If any one 
doubt of the Matter of Fact, and would inquire into the Truth 
or Falſhood of that Maxim, he need only compare the Idea of 
a Circle, with the Idea of this Property. 1 
2. But a Compounded Queſtion cannot be ſolv'd without 
comparing the Ideas of which tis compos'd, with ſome third 
Idea, or many Ideas, for no Man can find out the unknown 
Relations which are the Subject of this Inquiry, by an imme- 
diate Compariſon of the Ideas of the Queſtion propoſęd. There 
13 
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is, therefore, a Neceſlity of finding out ſome third Idea, or 
more, with which the Terms of the Queſtion muſt be com- 

3 but theſe Ideas ought to be clear and perſpicuous, at 
eaſt, as to their Relation by which they are compared with 
others. And hence is drawn the fecond Rule of the Method 
of Reſolution. 

3. Examples will make this Matter more plain. If this 
Queſtion was propoſed, Whether a Thief ought to ſuffer Death? 
Since the Idea of a Tief cannot be immediately compared 
with the laſt Puniſhment, no natural Connexion being between 
thoſe two Ideas; fo that the Idea of a Thief ſhould neceſſarily 
excite the Idea of that capital Puniſhment: We can't ſolve that 
Queſtion without the Intervention of ſome third Idea, with 
which both the others ſhould be compared, and that is of 
Vindicative Juſtice, or the Knowledge of the Lago. And when 
we have made this Compariſon, we ſhall ſay, Tis Juſtice, for 
the Good of the Commonwealth, that the Thief be put to 
Death, or undergo ſome milder Puniſhment. 

4. If again we put the Queſtion, Whether a Bey of fifteen, 
bring guilty of Theft, ſhould be put to Death? The former 
Queſtion is contain'd in this: for we mult firſt inquire, whe- 
ther any Thief deferve Death, before we ſee whether 
Tuch a Thief ſhould ſuffer in that manner. For unleſs the firſt 
Queſtion be ſolv'd, the latter never can. But having found, 
by the Laws, that a Thief at Man's Eſtate, by the Law, is to 
be put to death, we muſt farther inquire, whether a Thief of 
kfteen be liable to the ſame Puniſhment. Here, therefore, 
would be another Compariſon, not of the Boy with the Pu- 
niſhment, but of the Puniſhment that is to be inflicted, with 
Juſtice, or the Law. 

5. There may, in this very ſame Queſtion, occur ſeveral 
other Ideas, which muſt be compared, becauſe the Benefit of 
the Commonwealth is not a ſimple Thing; but here, for the 
fake of Inſtruction, we make the Idea of Juſtice a ſimple Idea, 
and of the higheſt Clearneſs and Perſpicuity. We farther ſup- 
po, that there is no Inquiry into the Circumſtances of the 

at, which yet moſt commonly come into the Conſideration 

of the Thing. 
6. But if the Queſtion was, What Puniſhment ſhould be in- 
fitted on Peter, who, without the Award of Law, had by Force 
taken away what he pretends is his Due ? Then, at firſt hearing 
very many Things offer themſelves to our Conſideration. (1.) 
We muſt nicely examine, whether he were really the Creditor 
or not, of him from whom he had taken this Thing ; in which 
"7 Inquiry 
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Inquiry his Affirmation is to be compared with the Bond, 
Writing, or other Inſtruments, if there be any, or with the 
Affidavit, or Oath or Witneſſes, Sc. (2.) Next, we muſt exa- 
mine whether the Sum he lent be as great as he pretends, which 
is by comparing his Oath with the Words of the Deeds, or In- 
ſtrument, or of the Witneſſes, &c. (3.) We muſt inquire whe- 
ther he took it away, or not. (4.) Whether by Force, where 
we muſt hear Witneſſes, whoſe Evidence muſt be compared with 
manifold Ideas to make out the Truth. (5.) We muſt exa- 
mine, whether the Laws condemn all manner of Force on ſuch 
an Occaſion, where we muſt compare the Fact with the Words 
of the Laws. (6.) What Puniſhment the Laws inflict on that 
Force, which we here ſuppoſe to have been uſed, without the 
Intervention of the Sentence of the Judge. Before, therefore, 
we can ſolve this Queſtion, What Puniſiment Peter muſt undergo ? 
we muſt many ways compare the middle Ideas with the Terms 
of the Queſtion. 

7. But if in this Compariſon we take in Ideas that are not 
very clear, there is the greateſt Danger imaginable of Erros, 
of which if any one ſlip in, all the following Propoſitions are 
either falſe, or nothing to the purpoſe, and the Concluſion muſt 
be abſolutely falſe. 

8. The third Rule is, To throw aavay every thing from the. 
Dueftion to be conſider d, which doth not neceſſarily belong to the 
Truth that is ſcught after. This Rule is of manifeſt Advantage 
and Uſe ; becauſe whoever does not obſerve it, either wanders 
wide of the Matter, and finds not what he ſeeks, or forms his 
Judgment by foreign Ideas, and gives his Mind a profitleſs Fa- 
tigue. Thus, in the former Queſtion, if we ſhould inquire, 
whether Peter were a Denizen or Foreigner, or what are the 
Laws of other Countries on that Head, or the like, tis plai 
there could nothing be drawn thence to the Solution of the 
Queſtion. 

9. We make uſe of this Caution in Queſtions that are con- 
ceived in many Words, either by the Ignorance or Deſign of 
him who propoſes them, to make them the more intricate ; os 
thoſe which are taken out of any Writing, which the Writer 
never deſigned to propoſe with Clearneſs and Perſpicuity. 
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HAP. VIE. 


An Explanation of the fourth, fifih, fixth and ſe- 
venth Rules of the Method .of Reſolution. 


1 HEN we have taken away from the Queſtion pro- 
, poſed all that did not, or appeared not neceſlarily to 
belong to the Thing inquired after, if it yet remains com- 
pounded ſo far as to fall under two or more Heads, ſince we 
cannot with Attention examine ſeveral Things at once, by the 
fourth Rule we are obliged, (1.) Jo divide the Burftion into its 
ſeveral Heads, (2.) To examine theſe Heads ſeparately, in ſuch 
a mamer, as to begin with thoſe which conſiſt of the more ſimple 
Ideas. (3.) And never to proceed to thoſe Heads which are 
more compounded, till we hade by our Confideration made them 
more ſimple, perſpicuous, and eaſy to ourſelves. 


compounded Queſtions ; for, firſt, if we confound their ſeveral 
Heads, we can never have diſtin& Ideas of them; for Di- 
ſtinction and Confuſion are inconſiſtent. By that means we can 
never compare the Ideas with each other, as they ought to be 
compared to find out the Truth; which if we ſhould otherwiſe 
hit on, it would be more the Effect of Chance, thay our Skill 
or Underſtanding. | 

3. We ſometimes give the ſame Judgment of ſeveral Ideas 


tho” generally ſpeaking, the ſame Judgment will not agree to 
ſeveral. But if we form a Judgment of various 'Things mixt to- 


Judgment of different Things which is ſeldom free from Error 
m ſome thing or other. We may diſcover that an Author has 
neglected his Rules, when, upon a diligent Peruſal of his W orks, 
we cannot (tho' the Argument he writes on be not unknown to 
us) reduce what he ſays to certain Heads: And this we may 
find in ſeveral of the ancient as well as modern Writers ; who 
for that Reaſon are not read without Difficulty and Pains. 

4. The fame Inconveniencies ariſe from the Neglect of the 
ſecond and third Cautions of this our fourth Rule. Having ſa d 
fomething of this in the fifth Chapter, vie ſhall only add here, that 
when we are grown familiar and acquainted with the more ſim- 
ple Principles of the Queſtion propoſed, ſo far as to have them 
diſtinctly in our Minds, we never, in the leaſt Conſequences 


drawn from them, aflixm any thing contrary to them. On the 
p contrary > 


2. The Neceſſity of this Rule is manifeſt in the Solution of 


gether, without conſidering each ſingly, we give a general 
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contrarv, when we take but a tranſient View of the more ſim- 
ple, and paſs on ſo ſwiftly to the more compounded, we ſurely 
forget them, and the laſt prove often contradictory to the firſt. 
The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Rules ſeldom come into 
Uſe in any Art but Algebra, Examples taken from whence 
would ſoon and clearly declare their Uſe : But they being too 
difficult for thoſe who are unacquainted with them, and becauſe 
we are of Opinion that the ſame Rules can beneficially be 
adapted to other Arts, we ſhall draw our Examples elſewhere. 
6. When we go about the Solution of any propoſed Que- 
ſtion, and to ſet down in Writing what ſeems to us may be 
anſwered to it, it will be of the greateſt uſe imaginable to 
write the Heads of the Queſtion down in the feweſt Words that 
may be, eſpecially if they are many, leſt while we confider of 
one, the reſt, as it often happens by the Multiplicity of the 
Queſtions, ſlip out of our Mind. By this means even an un- 
happy Memory which with difficulty retains many Heads, 
would find a great Aſſiſtance ; and the Mind, unincumbered 
with other Things, with leſs Pain attends the Conſideration of 
Particulars. *Tis very ſeldom that all the Parts of a compounded 
and difficult queſtion, which muſt be conſidered, offer themſelves 
together, and at once. Moſt commonly we muſt conſider ſome time 
before we diſcover ail; and then, if we write not all that down 
which we have firſt found out, while we ſeek others, that ſlips 
out of our Memory. But becauſe it would be very troubleſome 
to write down many things, therefore the various Relations 
which are to be conſidered, may be expreſſed by ſome certain 
Words. ? 
7. Hence ariſe two Advantages which are not by any means 
to be deſpiſed. The fitit is, that before we write down more 
fully what we have found out on any Queſtion, either by Con- 
ſideration, or that help'd by Reading, by this Art we eaſily 
conceive the Order of the Things to be written, and change it 
with equal Eaſe, if perchance we find any thing amiſs in it: 
The other 1s, that both the Order and Parts of our Treatiſe are 
ſo fixt in our Meinory, by reading over ſometimes what we have 
written, that when we come afterwards to {et down our whole 
Diſſertation, we do not depart from that Order, nor omit any 
thing which is worthy of our Conſideration. Otherwiſe by 
having too great a Confidence in our Memory, we fit down 
to write with our Order and Heads of our Diſcourſe only in 
our Mind, many things which occur to us while we are writing, 
like thoſe which we have thought, inſenſibly divert us from the 
right Track which we deſigned to purſue, and make us omit 
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what we ſhould have diſcourſed of, and meddle with thoſe things 
which have nothing to do in the Queſtion before us. 

8. When we have, according to the fifth Rule, expreſs'd 
the Order we have conceived with certain Marks and Signs, 
then, according to the ſixth Rule, we diligently conſider every 
Propoſition that is to be examined. There are never more than 
two Terms of one Propoſition to be compared, before we find 
what Relation is, or is not, between them. 'This thus found 
out, ſhould in few Words be written down, that the Memory 
be unburden'd of it, and that we may without any Pains read 
over our Traces, and ſee what we have found out, and what is 
the Connection of our Arguments. | 

9. When we have written down all the Propoſitions that 
were to be examined, and have not, however, found out what 
we ſought; the ſeventh Rule ordains, that we with greater 
Application peruſe what we have written, and cut off what- 
ever we find of no Uſe to the Solution of the Queſtion ; and 
commands us then to examine any thing that may ſeem of Uſe, 
according to the former Method: For we often, on the firſt 
View, imagine ſeveral Things to be plainly neceſſary to the 
Solution of the Queſtion, eſpecially in thoſe which are intricate, 
which afterwards we find on our Experiments, by an accurate 
comparing of the Ideas, to be of no manner of Uſe; and on 
the contrary, that ſome things, which at firſt ſeem d of no Im- 
portance to the Queſtion, on a repeating the Examination, to 
be of that Uſe, as to open the Way to our Diſcovery of Truth. 
And this every one will better know by Experience, than by 
any Examples brought from others, | 

10. Laſtly, If on a frequent Repetition we can diſcover no 
way of ſolving the Queſtion propoſed, we ought to daſh it out 
with our Pens, as beyond our Power. Or, if in our Inquiries 
we have diſcove'd, that there are no Ideas in it by which it can 
be ſolv'd, we ought to ſhew, that it is inſolvable in its Nature, 
that no body throw away their Time any more about it. 

11. Perhaps ſome may object to this Method, that it is dif- 
ficult : But then they muſt reflect that there is no eaſier, and 
that all theſe Rules are not made uſe of in Truths more eaſy to 
be diſcovered, but only in thoſe which are more difficult and 
intricate. But it is much more dithult without this Method to 
find out the Truth, and to know it when diſcovered, than to 
uſe this Method, and gather the Certainty of our Diſcoveries, 
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CHAP. IX. 125 
The Rules of the Method of Compoſition. 


I, E hope tis plain, from the Compariſon we made be- 

tween the Methods of Reſolution and Compoſition, in 
the firſt Chapter of this Part, what we mean by Compoſition. 
That is, that after we have found out the Principles of any 
Truth, or whole Art or Diſcipline, we muſt ſeek ſome Order, 
by which the Connection of its Parts may be eaſily underſtood, 
and the Thing itſelf ſo prov'd, that having granted the Be- 
ginning, you mult of neceſſary Conſequence grant alſo all that 
ollows. 

2. There has been no better Way found out, than that the 

general Principles be firſt propoſed, and, if Neceflity require, 
be proved ; and that their Conſequences be ſo diſpoſed, that 
thoſe which follow ſeem to flow as much as poſſibly they can 
from thoſe which went before. Beſides the gaining by this 
Means the Order and Force of a Demonſtration, we avoid a 
great Inconvenience of teaching or conveying any Knowledge, 
which is the Neceſſity of Repetition: For if we ſhould begin 
from Particulars to come at laſt to the Generals, we mult be 
forced to repeat what we know of its General, when we ſpeak 
of every Particular, becauſe without the Knowledge of the 
General, you can never have a certain Knowledge of the Par- 
ticular, 
3. But we muſt here put you in mind, that this Method 
can only be preſerved in thoſe Things whoſe Principles we 
perfectly know; as for Example, Geometry, which is wholly 
employ'd in the Conſideration of abſtract Modes, of which our 
Mind has clear and adequate Ideas; but when the Inquiry is 
into Subſtances, as in Natural Philoſophy, we cannot make. 
uſe of the Method of Compoſition, becauſe the Kinds of Sus- 
ſtances are not known to us, nor can we find out their inmoſt 
Eſſences. 

4. This Method of Compoſition has been by none ſo juſtly and 
accurately obſerved hitherto as by the Mathematicizns, whoſe 
Principles are perfectly known; we can therefore draw its Rules 
from none better, than from the Teachers of Geometry. 

5. Since they deſign'd to propoſe nothing that could be con- 
tradicted, they thought they could obtain this chiefly by three 
Ways. (1.) By offering nothing but what was 3 N 
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Words or Terms perfectly underſtood : And for this Reaſon 
they always carefully define the Words they make uſe of; of 
which we have ſpoken in the Second Part. (2.) By building 
only on evident and clear Principles, fo that they could not be 
controverted by any one who underſtood them. "They, there. 
fore, firſt of all propound their Maxims or Axioms, which 
they demand to be granted them, as being ſelf evident, and 
in need of no Proof. (3.) By proving demonflratively all their 
Conſequences; and for this Reaſon they only make uſe of, in 
their Arguments or Proofs of Defimrions, Axicms that have 
been granted, and Propo/tions which they have already proved, 
which are Principles to thoſe Things that come laſt. 

6. To theſe three Heads may be referred all the Obſerva- 
tions of the Geometricizns, in the Demonſtration of thoſe Truths 
which they have diſcovered. 

7. Theſe are the Laws or Rules of Definitions: (1.) Newer 
fo uſe any Word doubtful, or the leaft obſcure, without a Defi- 
nition. (2.) To make uſe of no Words but ſuch as are of a very 
anon Signif ation, or ſuch as have been already explained. 

8. The Rule of their Maxims or Axioms is, To allow nothing 
for a Maxim or Axiom, but what is meſt vident. 

9. Theſe are the Laws or Rules of their Demonſtrations. 
(1.) To prove all Propoſitions that have the leaft Obſeurity, and 
to admit nothing to the Harps ore of them but conſtituted 
Definitions, granted Axioms, Propofitions already proved, or the 
Conftruftion of the Figure which is under Confideration, when any 
' fuch Thing happens to be dine. (2.) Newer to abuſe the Ambi- 
guity of a Word, by not affixing thoſe Definitions by æubich they 
are explained. | 

10. Theſe are Rules which the Geometricians have thought 
neceſſary to be obſerved, to give thoſe Truths which they de- 
ſigned to prove, the laſt and greateſt Evidence. 


EIN 3 F — 
X. 2 
The Explanation of the Rules of Definition. 
t. E have already diſcourſed of the Definition of Names; 


but it being a Thing of no ſmall Conſequence, and 
without which the Geometrica! Method cannot be underſtood, 
we ſhall add ſome few Things on the ſame Subject, avoiding 
@ much as poſſible a Repetition of what we have ſaid. 


2. The 
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e. The firſt Rule forbids us admitting any Word that is the 

leaſt obſcure without a Definition. The Neceſſity of this Rule 

is built on this Foundation: I. That to prove any thing with 

Evidence, there is a Neceſſity that what wwe ſay be perfectiy un- 

derfload. For how can that Demonſtration be evident, which 
we do not fully underſtand? But there are a great many 
Words which cannot be perfectly underſtood unleſs they are 
defined, ſince the Uſe of the Tongue from whence they are 
taken, has not fix'd any certain and determinate Senſe upon 
them, and ſo leaves them obſcure ; as we may find in ſtudying 
the Art of Criticiſm. But when Words of this Nature are 
made uſe of in the delivering, eſpecially the Principles of Arts 
or Sciences, we underſtand neither the Principles themſelves, 
nor the Conſequences drawn from them, nor the Order of the 
Argumentation, or the Connection of the Propoſitions; whence 
it follows, that we cannot certainly conclude, whether what is 
ſaid be true or falſe. 

3. II. The Definition of Words has this Effect on ourſelves, 
that it makes us more conſtant and conſiſtent with ourlielves, 
by giving always the ſame Senſe to the ſame Word, For 
when we have not a diſtin& Notion of that Signification which 
we have at firſt given to a Word, we are apt by Inadvertence 
to recede from it, eſpecially in long Diſputes, and when the 
Diſcourſe is of Things of different Kinds; for on theſe Occa- 
fions we ourſelves are not ſufficiently conſcious of what we 
mean, and of the Order of our mentation, much leſs can 
another underſtand us. But if we define our Terms or Words, 
their Signification makes a deeper Impreſſion on our Minds, 
and by that we are the more eaſily brought into the right Path, 
if in our Diſcourſe we have by Accident ſtray'd from it. 

4. The ſecond Rule of Definitions forbids us t make w/e of 
any Words in them, whoſe Signification is not diſtinctiy known, 
or already explained. The Reaſon of this is plain; for how 
can that which is obſcure be explained by what is obſcure? . 

5. But to avoid too great a Multiplity of Definitions we 
muſt never make uſe of obſcure Words but when we cannot 
find any others; elſe we ſhall be obliged to make Definitions 
of Definitions, | | 
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CHAP. XI. 
Au Explanation of the Rules of Maxims or Axioms, 


I, E are ſome Propoſitions of ſo great Perſpicuity and 
| Evidence, and ſo univerſally known, that as ſoon a; 
we hear the Words that expreſs them, we perfectly know and 
allow their Truth; as, 7 hat Nothing cannot produce Something. 
No Cauſe can give what it has not itſelf. Theſe, and others 
of the ſame Nature, have no need of Demonſtration, becauſe 
no Demonſtration can be more evident than they are. And 
whatever has not this Evidence, is not to be admitted as a 
Maxim. | 

2. But we muſt be cautious of believing that there are none 
clear and evident but thoſe which have never been deny'd, 
becauſe there are ſeveral that have been of old deny'd, by the 
Violence of ſome of the ancient Sects, eſpecially the Pyrr4o- 
mians and Academics, which are now beyond Controverſy. 
For, ſhould the Majority of Mankind conſpire to deny that 
er than Tawo, no Man in his Senſes can deny that 

ruth. 
3. There are two Rules of Maxims or Axioms, which con- 
tain all that belongs to this Matter. The firſt is, Whenever we 
plainly and evidently ſee that Attribute agrees with any 
Cub ject, as we fee that of the Whole being bigger than. its Part, 
ave hare nct need of any long Conſideration of the Attribute and 
Subje&, for the Mind to diſcover that the Idea of the Attribute 
bas a Connection with the Idea of the Subject; we may well, 
therefore, give the Name of a Maxim to ſuch a Propoſition. 
But this may be put into fewer Words: Whatcver Propoſition 
expreſſes the immediate clear Compariſon of tavo Ideas, without 
the Help of the third, is an Axiom. 
4. The other Rule oppoſite to the former, is thus expreſſed. 
When the bare Conſideration of the Ideas of the Subject and the 
Attribute are not ſufficient to diſcover the Agreement of the At- 
tribute to the Subject, ſuch a Propoſition is not to be admitted as 
an Axiom, but muſt be demonſtrated by the Help of other Id as. 
In fewer Words, thus: Ewcry Propofition, the Proof of =vhich 
requires ſome third Idea, beſides the Attribute aud the Sul ject, is 
not an Axiom, Or ſhorter yet: A Truth which docs net ariſe 
from an immediate Compariſon of two Ideas, is no Axim. 
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CHAP. XI. 5 
An Explanation of the Rules of Demonſtration. 


1. Here are two Things requir'd in a right Demonſtra- 
| tion ; firſt, that every Propoſition of which it conſiſts, 
tonſider'd ſeparately, be true; the ſecond, that the Conſe- 
quences drawn from other foregoing Things, neceſſarily flow 
from them ; or that all the Conſequences be contain'd in the 
Antecedents or Premiſſes; both which will be certainly gain'd, 
by following ſtrictly the two Laws deliver'd in the 9th Chapter. 
2. All the Propoſitions will be true, if none are admitted 
except Definitions, which cannot be call'd in queſtion; or Max- 
ims or Axioms, which muſt always be evident ; or Propoſitions 
already demonſtrated, which by Demonſtration are freed from 
all Doubts, or the Conſtruction of Figures, if we make uſe of 
any. If therefore we reduce the former Rule to Practice, all 
the Propoſitions of which we make uſe, will be free from any 
manner of Doubt, ſince we can by that Rule make uſe of only 
thoſe Things which we have reckoned up. | 
3. The Conſequences likewiſe will be truly drawn, if we 
ſin not againſt the ſecond Rule, which orders us to avoid all 
manner of Ambiguity in our Words: For no Man in his Wits 
can believe ſafely, that any Propoſition follows from another, 
or is contain'd in another, if he have a perfect Knowledge of 
both : Almoſt all the falſe Conſequences that are made, depend 
on Words ill underſtood ; thoſe that are not ſo, are fo evident 
and obvious, that no Man of a ſound Head can fall into them. 
4. To avoid ſome Errors, we muſt remember, I. Net te 
prove a Thing to be true, without giving the Reaſon of that Truth. 
II. Not to prove that which does not need a Proof. III. Not to 
argue from Impaſſibility. IV. Not to demonſtrate by Reaſons too 
far fetch'd. 3 
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Of the Socratic Method of Diſputing. 
1 Seh tis certain, that the Aim of every honeſt Man 


— 


is to find out the Truth, and to convey the Truth thus 
found out to others; and not to make a vain Shew of 
his own, and expoſe the Slowneſs of Apprehenſion of another: 
It follows, that the Art of Squabling, which has ſo long ob- 
tained in the Schools, and which only Mr. Locke condemns 
under the Name of Logic, and which has nothing in it but an 
empty Oſtentation of Wit, is abſolutely unworthy of a Man of 
Wiſdom. But fince Truth cannot be diſtinctiy known or prov'd 
without Art, it is neceſſary, to do this rightly, that we apply 
ourſelves to the Study of this Art. Tis often likewiſe neceſ- 
fary, to filence the Sophi/ters, who boaſt their Knowledge of 
that of which they are really ignorant, to make uſe of a great 
deal of Diligence, that, by making them ſee their Ignorance, 
they may be better inform'd. | 
2. Greece, which always was peſter'd with abundance of theſe 
Sophiſts, was never more plagu'd with them than about the 
Time of Secrates, when Philoſophy began to find a more than 
uſual Cultivation. This great Man, form'd by Nature for the 
confounding the Pride of this ſort of Men, has ſhewn us a Way 
by which we may attain the ſame End againſt them in our 
Times, if they happen to fall in our Way : And though this 
Way ought to have been purſu'd by former Ages, yet has it 
been intirely neglected ; perhaps becauſe this Pride of ſeeming 
to know more than we really do, had got the Aſcendant of the 
Followers of Socrates themielves, which made them take to 
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the ſubtile Arts of the Spi, and reject the moſt admirable 
Method of a Man of that conſummate Wiſdom. 

3. But we deſign to revive with ſome ſhort Explanation this 
Method, both in Conſideration of the Reaſon we have given, 
and alſo becauſe it is moſt agreeable to that Candor and Sin- 
cerity wuich cvery honeſt Man ought to propoſe. *Tis true, 
this Method requires a Genius, and Acuteneſs of Wit ; but 
without theſe Qualities, the Mind cannot in any other Art be 
provided for extempore Diſputes. | 

4. The firſt Rule of this Method orders the Man who is to 
make uſe of it, To conduct himſelf in ſuch a manner, as f he 
defir'd to learn ſomething of him with whom he argues. And 
indeed every one of us ought to have a Diſpoſition to hear and 
allow the Truth, let it come from what Hand ſoever. Nor 
ought any Man to think fo well of himſelf, as to imagine he 
cannot be informed by another, or at leaſt be excited to think 
of a Thing of which perhaps he thought not before. But be- 
ſides that every Man owes this Duty to himſelf, ſuch a Diſpo- 
ſition of Mind, which appears in the Countenance and Words, 
is moſt adapted to create in the Minds of thoſe who hear us, 
an Opinion of our Modeſty, which goes a great and ſure Way 
to perſuade them. 

5. Secondly, Before we proceed to any Objections, * 
ought, if the Perſon with «hom wwe argue make uſe of any ob- 
ſcure or doubtful Words, to aſk him to explain what he means 
by them: For it often happens, that Men have uſed themſelves 
to ſome Words which they do not perfectly underſtand them- 
ſelves; and then they will, by ſuch modeſt Queſtions, diſcover 
their Ignorance much better than by a direct Oppoſition, which 
often raiſes the Paſſions. If the Perſon happen to be a Man of 
Sincerity, and Lover of Truth, he will own that he did not 
ſufficiently underſtand the Matter, and then the Diſpute is at 
an end. But if we meet with a pertinacious and obſtinate 
Perſon, who will obtrude his Words upon us without definin 
them, we ought to proceed no farther in the Diſpute, till he 
has made plain what it is he means. We ought to preſs him 
with little Queitions, not as the Effect of his want of Skill in 
Arguing, but our Dulneſs of Apprehenſion of what he under- 
ſtands and delivers in his Speech. In the mean while, we muſt 
not admit any one thing that is obſcure, though it ſtir up his 
Anger; which yet may be done by a happy Addreſs, of telling 
him, that we are ready to yield to Truth, but that we. firſt 
ought to know it; fince no Man in his Senſes can give his 
Aſſent to a Propoſition which he does not underſtand, But if 
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we can by no means prevail with him to ſpeak plainly, we 
muſt put an end to the Diſpute ; for thence it is evident that 
he knows not what he would be at. By this means, thoſe that 
hear us will diſcover the Man's Vanity who talks of Things 
which he does not underſtand, and many times leaves a Sting 
in the Mind of a Man otherwiſe too pertinacious. 

6. Thirdly, If we bring him at laſt to ſpeak plainly and 
Clearly what he means, We muſi a him Queſtions on the Par- 
ticulars of all the Parts of the Doctrine he advances, and their 
Conſequences ; not as reproving them, but for a fuller and more 
clear Information of the Matter; 3 that he ſhould appear the 
Inſtructor, and we the Learncrs. The Abſurdity of the Doc- 
trine will appear from theſe Queſtions, if it labour with any, 
much better than by an open Oppoſition, provided it be done 
with Dexterity, and the Queſtions pretty numerous, and be 
obliged ſeveral Times to repeat the — Thing, leſt he ſhould 
afterwards deny that he had ſaid ſo. Here, that the Expla- 
nation may be the more ample, it would not be amiſs to make 
uſe of Examples and Similitudes, and aſk him, whether he 
means this or that? The more copious we are in this Parti- 
cular, the more evident will the Falfity of the Opinion appear. 

7. The perſpicuous Expoſition of any Doctrine, with its 
Conſequences, it it be not true, ſhews generally its Abſurdity : 
But if this be not ſufficient, then we muſt aſk him, on achat 
Arguments or Preofs he builds his Opinion? And we muſt uſe 
the ſame Conduct in regard of the Arguments as to the other 
Parts. We are to inquire of him with whom we diſpute, as if 
we were by him to be inform'd of a Point of which we are ig- 
norant ; but we muſt not allow him the leaſt Obſcurity. In 
ſhort, we muſt hear the whole Series of his Argumentation in 
ſuch a manner, that there remain no Dithculty either in under- 
ſtanding his Doctrine, or the Foundation on which it is built. 

8. When we have done this with Diligence, the Perſon who 
propoſes his Doctrine, muſt plainly ſee its Falſity, or on what 
Proofs it depends. If Paſſion blind his Eyes, yet the Hearers 
will excuſe any farther Diſpute with a Man who is angry, that 
we receive not his Opinion tho” labouring with Abſurdity. 

9. We ſhall give one Example of this Method on a Modern 
Controverſy, by which it will be better explained, betwixt a 
Themift and another, diſputing upon the Efficacy of the Di- 
vine Providence. | 

10. A. I wonder you are ſo ob/linate, as ts d.ny that God has 
an Efficacious Operation in the Sins of Men, which the Scrip- 
tures in many Places ſo openly aud plainly teflify. 

4 | B. I 
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B. I only deny'd that I underſtood how this is done. Per- 
haps my Dulneſs makes that a Difficulty to me, which is ob- 
vious to another. But I would willingly be inform'd by you, 
becauſe I can neither believe nor condemn what I do not un- 
derſtand; what, therefore, do you mean by an Eficacious Ope- 
ration in the Sins of Men ? do you mean that he makes them fin ? 
A. Far be it from me, for ſo God would be the Author of Sin, 
"Tis Man commits Sin, not God. 

B. Do you mean, that God makes Men to commit Sin, or 
forces Men to commit Sin? 

A. I would not have expreſs d this in ſo rude a Manner; but 
Ged, in a dark and unknown Manner, ſo permits Sin, that it 
muſt neceſſarily be committed. Gn h 

B. You us'd before the Word Oferation, now you uſe Per- 
mit; pray do they mean the ſame Thing? 

A. Theſe Words de not abſolutely mean the ſame Thing, but 
they muſt be join'd together, fo that what God does ſhould be called 
an efficacious Permiſſion ; for God neither makes Sin, nor does 
he ſimply permit it. 

B. You therefore mean, that God permits ſomething, and 
does ſomething, ſo that Sin neceſſarily follows? 

A. That is what I mean. 

B. Perhaps then God does, in this, what he does, who cut- 
ting down the Dykes, lets the Waters in to overflow the Fields. 
For he does ſomething in breaking the Dyke, and he permits 
ſomething in ſuffering the Sea to paſs through the Breach. 

A. My Mind could not hawe been expreſs'd by a more happy 


. Similitude. 


B. But according to our common way of Speaking, we ſhould 
ſay, that he who made a Breach in the Dyke, had let in the 
Waters; nor would any one accuſe the Dyke or the Sea of any 
manner of Fault; but vou, if I miſtake you not, accuſe Man 
of the Fault, and fay . Man, not God, committed the Sin. 
Wherefore your efficacious Permi//ion ſeems unintelligible to me. 

A. Do you not ebſcrwe, that, as to the Things themſelves, there 
is a vaſt Difference betaucen them? For Men are endowed with 
Underftanding and Will, which the Dyke and the Sea hawe not; 
end, for that Reaſon, that is a Crime in Man, which is not ja 
in the Sea and the Dyke. | 

B. But I aſk of you, whether that which God does or per- 
mits, has that Efficacy (for that Word you have likewiſe uſed) 
that Men can no more not ſin when that has ordered it, than 
the Sea not overflow the Fields through the Breach which af- 
fords a free Paſlage ? | | | 
1 O A. on 
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A. You have my Meaning. 


B. According therefore to you, there is the ſame Relation 
in that Senſe between God and Sin, as there is between the 
Man who made a Breach in the Dyke, and the Deſtrudion of 


the Fields. 


A. There i, as to the Event; for both are equally neceſſary. 


B. The Action therefore of both, according 


to the Cuſtam 


of Speech, may be expreſſed in the ſame Manner: That is 


As he who broke down the 


Man under a Neceſſity of Sinning. 


Dyke is called the Cauſe of the 
Loſs of the Fields, becauſe he did that which neceſſaril 
duc'd that Loſs; ſo God is the Author of Sin, ſince he 


pro- 
put 


A. I told you before, that I will not make uſe of thoſe rude 


Expreſſions. 


B. But either I do not underſtand what you ſay, or it comes 
to that Point; for we muſt not regard the empty Sounds of 
Words, which ſignify nothing, but mind the Ideas to which 


they are annex'd. 


A. What! you'll preſcribe Rules to me of Speaking, as if 1 


did not know how ta hold @ Diſcourſe ? 


11. If the Dialogue once comes to this, there muſt be an 
end of it; and hence it will appear, that he (deſigned by the 
Letter 4) either knows not what he means, or elſe has a 


©: Regard to Words than Things. 


That 


inion is 


ok'd on as ſufficiently confuted, which its Defender is aſham' d 
to expreſs in clear and intelligible Words. Having in the 
former Dialogue ſufficiently explain'd the firſt and ſecond Rule, 


to explain the third, we ſhall ſuppoſe the 


fame Diſpute again. 


12. A. You ſufficiently underfiand, that my Opinion is, that 
God has to do auith Evil; that he is not a mere bare Spectator, 
but is ſo far an Agent, that on his acting Man commits Sin. 


B. If God did nothing before the Sin, would not the Sin 


be committed ? 


A. No, for nothing is done without the Efficacy of the Divine 


Providence. 


B. What! do you believe that Man alone cannot violate Laws ? 


A. That he can, I dim, when I dem that any thing can be 


done without the Efficacy of the Divine Providence. 


B. God, therefore, helps us to do wickedly in the ſame 


Manner as he helps us to do well ? 


A. You miſtake, for in Evil we muſt diſtinguiſb the Action, 
God helps us to the doing the 
But, in good Actions, he helps us 


and the Viciouſneſs of the Action. 
Action, but not to the Vice. 
to the Good that is in the Actions. 
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B. I beg you, inform me, what you mean by the Words 
an Action, and what by the Yiciou/neſs of an Aion ? | 

A. I ill make it plain to you by this Example : In the Hatred 
of our Neighbour, there is the Action of the Hatred, which in 


itſelf is indifferent, and is only call bad, when directed to an 


unlaauſul Object, and good when to a lawful, Next, there is 
the Relation of that Action to the Object, which is Fail. God 
does not concur to this Relation, tho" there is a Neceſſity of his 
concurring to the Action, without which it could not be done. 

B. By what you have ſaid, I ſuppoſe you mean, that God 
firſt generates in the Mind of Man Hatred in general; which 
is in itſelf neither Good nor Evil: Then there comes another 
Relation of the Hatred to the Object, as in the Example to 
our Neighbour. Do I underſtand you ? 

A. Partly you do, but not entirely; for I do not think there is 
any ſuch Exiſtence as Hatred in general, which ſhould afterwards 
be determinid to a certain Object; this is contrary to E xperience. 

B. Does God then create that very Hatred that is directed 
againſt our Neighbour ? 

A. Msft certainly the Hatred, but not the Relation. 

B. But does that Hatred exiſt without that Relation? 

A. Not at all; for the very Moment that it is created in cur 
Minds, bis the Hatred of our Neighbour. 

B. According therefore, to you, God creates ſuch an Ha- 
tred which co-exiſts in ſuch a manner with a vicious Relation, 
that it cannot be ſeparated or diſtinguiſh'd from it but by Ab- 
ſtraction. : 

A. He aves ſo. "F 

B. Can this Hatred, thus generated in the Mind of Man, 
be by the Man directed to a lawful Object, as Vice, for Ex- 
ample ? W 12 a P, - 

A. It cannot; for the Action of God being paſt, the certain 
Event muſt neceſſarily follow. 

B. I beſeech you, Sir, if a Man ſhould put, a Burthen on 
another's Shoulder, which he that bore it could not afterwards 
throw off, and by that means he ſhould break his Ribs, would 
not he that put on ſuck a Burthen be look'd on as the Breaker 
of his Ribs, if he had known the Event of his Action? 

A. Moft certainly. 

B. Should a Man puſh another, walking by a River-ſide, 
into the Water, who ſhould there be drown'd, ſhould we not 
ſay that he who thruſt him in drown'd him? 

A. Certainly. 
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B. Yet there are ſome Men who would ſay, that you are in 
an Error in this Particular; that the impo/ing and the thrufting 
was produced by both ; but not the breaking the Ribs, and 
the drowning, as God generates the Hatred which is directed 
againſt our Neighbour without that evil Relation. 

A. Tis indeed moſt evident, that the Men inflanced, were 
gailty of the Frafture and the Drowning; but the Matter is 
etheraviſe with God, who is nit obliged to give an Account ta 

oor miſerable Men of his Adminiſtration. 

B. But if he did, what you would wickedly perſuade us, 
ether all Sinners muſt be acquitted of any Crime, or God | 
himſelf, who compels the Sins, condemn'd. 

A. Don't you knew, that God's Ways are not our Ways, 
nor his 'Thoughts ours? Shall the Pot complain, that it was not 
made in ſuch and ſuch a manner ? 

13. Hence it is evident to all that hear it, that the Thomif 
(noted by the Letter 4) either knows not what he means, or 
makes God the Author of Sin. 


| The End of LOGIC: 
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HIS Table is divided into Ten Circles; the outward. | 
Circle is the 12 Signs, divided cach into 30 Degrees, 
in all 360, 


O 3 The 


deen, I. chen you muſt have 
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The ſecond Circle is divided into 365 Days and 6 Hours, 
being the Days of the Months throughout the Year. 

The Third is a Circle containing the Time of the Sun's 
Rifing and Setting for every Day in the Year, 

In the Fourth are the Degrees of the Sun's. Declination, for 
every D of the Ecliptick. 

The fifth has the fix'd Feaſts and Terms. 

The Sixth, the Golden Number. 

The Seventh the Dominical Letter. 

The Eighth, the Day of the Month on which Eaffer falls. 

The Ninth, the moveable Feaſts; with the N umber of 
Weeks, as they fall before or after Fafter. © 

The Tenth, the moveable Terms, with the Time of their 


Beginning 4 and Lags. | 


| The Uſe of it is thus. 
O' find the Day of the Month, - you muſt obſerve that 
againſt the firſt Day of nary ſtands a Point, another 


againſt | the 8th, alſo againſt the 15th, the 22d, and the 2gth,. 


and ſo in every Month are four or five Points. Now, if the 


Dominical Letter be A. all the Days in the Year againſt which 
* thoſe Points tand, are Sundays; if B, Saturdays; if C, Fridoys, - 
if D, Thurſdays; if F, — if F, Tueſdays; if G, 
Mondays. If therefore you would know on the third Wedneſday, x 
in January, what Day of. the Month it is, (the Domunical 
Letter being 4) you muſt count the firſt Day of January, 


which the Point ſtands, Sunday; the eh, Sunday and 


; 1 vgth, Sunday; and the 1Fedrefday following, being the third 

etter had 

begun January with Wedneſday, - 

and then the third Wedrr/day had been the 15th Day, and fo - 
of the reſt. 


Wedz/day, is the 18th Day; but if the Dominica 


Jo know what Sign the Sun is in. 


q A out the Day of the Month, and againſt it, in the 
_ Cirdle of Signs, ſtands. the Degree 1 in- which the Sun is on that 


Day. 


9 9 ST 15 the Sun's Riſen ing * Setting. 

Find the Day of the Month, and againſt it in the third Cir- 
cle, is the Hour of the Sun's Riſing, and oppoſite to it in the 
ſame Circle is his Setting. As, if you would know the Time 
of the Sun's Riſmg on the Tenth of March, you will find againſt 


it in the third Circle 6, and oppoſite to it in the ſame Circle 6, 
ſo that on the Tenth of March the Sun Riſes and Sets at * 


but 
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but againſt the 1oth of April you will find 5, and oppoſite to it 
7; and fo on the 1oth of April, the Sun riſes at 5, and ſets 
at 7. 

To know the Sun's Declination. WET 

Againſt the Day of the Month, in the fourth Circle, ſtan 

the Degree of the Sun's Declination, as on the 1oth of March 
ſtands a Cypher, then being no Declination ; but on the 1 1th 
of June ſtands 23 Degrees North Declination, and againſt the 
11th of December ſtands 23 Degrees South Declination. 


To find the fixt Feaſts and Terms. 

In every Month, from the Day on which a Feaſt falls, a 
ſmall Line is drawn to the 5th Circle, where you will find the 
Name of the Feaſt, as from the 25th of December, a Line is 
drawn to the fifth Circle, where you find Chriſtmas, another 


from the 26th, where you find Stephen, a third from the 27th, + 
where you find John, Cc. 


To find the moveable Feat. 

In the ſixth Circle find the Golden Number for the Year; ' 
in the ſeventh find the Dominical Lerter for the ſame Year, - 
next following the Golden Number, and under in the eighth 
Circle you have the Day on which Eaſter falls; as if the Golden 
Number be 16, and the Dominical Letter D; you find 15 in 
the ſixth Circle, and D in the 7th Circle next following 16, 
and under D in the eighth Circle you find March the 22d, which 
is the Day on which Eater falls that Year. 

The reſt of the moveable Feaſts depending on Faſter, you 
have in the gth Circle their Names and Diſtances from after 
before and after ; as Septuageſima, nine Weeks before Eafter ; - 
Trinity Sunday, eight Weeks after Eafter, &c. | 

To find the Roman Hudichion. 

To the Year of our Lord add 3, and divide the Product 

by 15, the Remainder is the Indiction, counted from Stem 
er, | 

oh | Toa find the Dominica Letter. | 

S. Add to the Vear its Fourth, and 4 ; divide thoſe three Num- 

bers by 7, and ſubſtract what remains from 7, the Remainder 

is the Dominical Letter, counting A 1, B 2, C3, D4, E 5, 

| . 

i To find the Cycle of the Sun. 

Add to the Year of our Lord 9, (for our Saviour was 
born when the Number was q) which divided by 28, the Quo- 
tient is the Number of Revolutiors of the Cycle, and the Re- 
mainder is the Cycle of the Sun. 4 

** 
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To find the Golden Number, | 

To the Year of our Lord add 1, (for ſo much wal the Prime 
when Chriſt was born) which divide by 19, the Remainder is. 
the Golden Number. 

To find the Epa#. 

Multiply the Prime by 11, and Aide the Product by 3o, 
the Remainder is the Epact; or add 11 to the Epact of thus 
Year, ſo have you the EpaQ of the next; or ſee the Age of 
the Moon the 11th Kalends of 4pri/, for that is the Number of: 
the Epact. 

| To find the New, Full, and Quarters of the Moon. 

Add to the Day of the Month the Epact, and the Number 
of Months from March, to the Month you are in, including 
both Months, the Which take from 30, and the Remainder is 
the Day of the Change or new Moon. But if the Sum of Ad- 
dition exceed 30, ſubtract from 59, and the Remainder. is the 
Day. of the Change; to which, if you add 15 Days, you have 
the full Moon; and by adding 7 Days and nine Hours to the 
new or full Moon, you have the firſt or laſt Quarters. 

To find the Moon's Age at any Time. 

Add to the Day of the Month, the Epact, and the Number 
of Months from . March, to the Month you are in, including 
both Months, fo have you the Moon's Age, But if the faid 
three Numbers added together exceed 30, you muſt take away 
zo, as oft as you can, and the Remainder is the Moon's Age; 
this.is when the Month hath 31 Days: But if the Month bath 
but 30 Days, (or leſs, as in February) you muſt take away but 
29, and the reſt is the Age of the Moon, 

Examt le. 

J defire to know the Age of the Moon the firſt Day of Ja- 
nua 1713, Now, becauſe the Epact changeth not till the 1ſt 
of March, I add the Epact of the Year before, which is 3, 
and the Day of the Month 1, together, which makes 4 ; then 
January being the 11th Month from March added thereunto, 


makes 15, which is the Age of the Moon, the ſaid firſt Day of 
January 1713. You thus knowing the Moon's Age in any 
Month at Pleaſure, and are defirous to know what Age ſhe will- 


be the ſame Day of the Month the next Year, tis but adding 
11 to her preſent Age, and you have your Deſire, and to that 

Age add 11, ſo have you her Age the ſecond Year enſuing, and 

ſo infinitely ; remembering to reject 3o, as above. Likewiſe, 

if you add 19, as before 11, you have the Moon's Age the laſt 

Year, rem embering to caſt away 30. b 
0 
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To find the Moon's Southing. s 

Mukiply her Age by 4, and that Product divide by 5, the 
Quotient will be the Hours, and the Remainder of the Diviſion 
the Minutes that the Moon is South; to which add 3 Hours, 
and you have the Time of high Water at e any 
Day in the Year for ever. 

A Rule to know the Sun's Riſing and Setting. 

The frit of January the Sun Riſes 4 Minutes after 8, and 
Sets 4 Minutes before 4, which is 12 Hours; and ſo many Mi- 
nutes as the Sun riſes after any Hour, ſo many Minutes it Sets 
before, to make juſt 12 Hours. If it Riſes at 8, it Sets at 4 
if at 6, it Sets at 6; if at 7, it Sets at 5, In the midſt of May 
it Riſes at 4, and Sets at 8. It Riſes in the Ea/, and it Sets in 
the , and at Noon, or 12 O Clock, it it full Sourh. Set 
your Face to the North, your Back will be Seuth, your Right- 
Hand Eaft, and you Left- Hand WH. 

To find the Mocn's Rifing and Setting at any Tine, 

Before the Full, add the Quantity of her Shining, to the 
Time of the Sun's Setting, ſo have you the Moon's Setting, 
and for her Riſing, add the ſaid Quantity of her Shining to the 
Sun-riſing, and you have the Moon's Rifing. But after the 
Full, ſubtract the Length of her Shining from the —_— of the 
Sun- riſing or Setting. See the Table. 


Seek the Moon's Age in the firſt or third g J. E 8 1750 
Column, and in the Middle, right againſt S g = = |S 
her Age, you will find the Quantity of her 2 8 * 8 
Shining in Hours and Minutes; if it is her EE S & 
Increaſe, ſhe ſhines ſo many Hours and Mi- TM 


nutes after'Sun-ſet ; if her Decreaſe, ſhe Shines 
ſo many Hours and Minutes before Sun- , 
riſing. 2 
Jo know the Time of her Setting; add the | 3 
Hours and Minutes againſt her Age, to the | # 
Hour of the Sun-ſetting, and that is the | 5 
Time of her Setting; for her Riſing, add the . 4.48 24 
8 
9 
10 


ſame to the Time of the Sun-rifing. Do thus 
all the Increaſe. After the Full, ſubtract the 
Hours and Minutes in the Table, from the 
Hour of the Sun's Riſing or Setting; and if 
the Subtraction cannot be made, add 12, and | *! 6.49 19; 
then ſubtract, and the Remainder ſhews the | 12 | 9: 30/18, 
Time of the Moon's Riſing or Setting. 13 j10.24/17| 

14 | 11.12 16 


0 
* 
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To know what "tis o' Clock by the Moon's ſhining upon a Sun- Dial. 
See what the Shadow of the Moon, upon the Sun-Dial, wants 
of 12, which take from the Time of her coming to the South, 
the Remainder is the Hour of the Night; but if the Shadow be 
paſt 12, add thoſe Hours to the coming to the South, and the 

Sum is the Hour of the Night. 

To find the Length of the Day and Night. 

Double the Hours and Minutes of the Sun's Rifing, ſo have 
you the Length of the Night; and doubling the Hours and Mi- 
nutes of his Setting, gives the Length of the Day. 

| Of Days, Weeks, Months, and Years. 

The Day is either Natural or Artificial; the Natural Day 
is the Space of 24 Hours, (including both the Dark and Light 
Part) in which Time, the Sun is carry'd by the firſt Mover, 
from the Eat into the li, and ſo round the World into the 
Exft again. The artificial Day conſiſts of 12 Hours, i. e. from 
the Sun's Riſing to its Setting, and the artificial Night is from 
the Sun's Setting to its Riſing. The Day is accounted with us, 
for Payment of Money, between the Sun's Riſing and Setting; 
but for Indictments for Murder, the Day is accounted from 
Midnight to Midnight; and ſo likewiſe are Faſting Days. 

The Mebreaus and Chaldeans begin their Day at Sun riſing, 
and end at his next Riſing. 

The Jews and Italians, from Sun-ſet to Sun- ſet. The Ro- 
mans at Midnight. The Egyptian, from Noon to Noon; 
which Account Aſtronomers follow. | 


A Week conſiſts of 7 Mornings, or 7 Days, which the 


Gentiles call'd by the Names of the 7 Planets, (whom they 
worſhipped as Gods) the Firſt the Day of the Sun; the Second 


the Day of the Moon, &c. In a Week God made the World, 


i. e. in Six Days, and reſted the Seventh. 


All civiliz'd Nations obſerve one Day in Seven, as a ſtated: 


Time of Worſhip ;- the Turks and Mahometans keep the ſixth 
Day of the Week, or Friday; the 7ewvs the Seventh, or Satur- 
day; the Chriſtians the Firlt, or Sunday. 

Of Months there are various Kinds; a ſdlar Month is the 


Space of 30 Days, in which Time the Sun runneth through one 


Sign of the Zodiack. 

A Lunar Month is that Interval of Time which the 
Moon ſpendeth in wandering from the Sun, in her oval 
Circuit through the 12 Signs, until ſhe return to him again, 
(being ſometimes nearer, ſometimes farther from the Earth) 
z. e. from the firſt Day of her appearing next after her Change, 

to 


to che laſt Day of her being Viſible, before her next Change, 
which may be Greater oy Leſſer, according to her Motion. 
The uſual or common Months are thoſe ſet down in our 


Almanacks, containing ſome 3o, ſome 31, and February. but 
28 Days according to theſe Verſes. 


Thirty Days hath September, 

April, June, and November ; 
February Twenty-eight alone, 

All the reft have Thirty-one. 

But when Leap-Year comes the Time, 


Then February has Taventy-Nine. 


A YEAR is the Space of Time that the Sun runs through all 
the 12 Signs of the Zodiack, containing 12 ſolar Months, 13 
lunar Months, 52 Weeks, 365 Days, 6 Hours, and 6 Minutes 


which ſix Hours, in four Years Time, being added together, 


make one Day, which we call Leap-Year ; which Day is added 


to February, making that Month every fourth Year 29 Days, 
which other Times is but 28. 


To find the Leap-Year. 


Divide the Year by 4, and if there be no Remainder, it is 
Leap-Year ; but if there remains 1, 2, or 3, then one of thoſe 
are the firſt, ſecond or third after Leap-Year. 


The remarkable Days, fixed Feaſts, and Terms. 


Jan. Circ, or New- Ve. Day. 24 Au. St. Bartholomew Apoſt. 
6 Jan. Epiph. or Twel. Day. | 21 Sep. St. Matthew Apoſtle. 
25 Jan. Conv. of St. Paul. 29 Sep. St. Michael Archangel, 
30 Jan. K. Ch. I. Mart. 1648. | 18 Oct. St. Luke Evangeliſt, 
2 Feb. Purif. Virg. Mary. 28 OR. St. Simon and Jude 

24 Feb. St. Mat. (in Lp. Ve. 25. 1 Nov. Al Saints, 
25 Mar. An. V. M. or Lady-Day.] 5 Nov. Powder Treaſon. 

25 Ap. St. Mark Evangeliſt. | 30 Nov. St. Andrew Apoſtle. 
1 May St. Phil. and Fac. M.D. | 21 Dec. St. Thomas Apoſtle. 
11 June St Barnab.Long Day. | 25 Dec. Chriſt's Nat. or Chr. D. 

24 June St. Jahn Bap. Mid/um. | 26 Dec. St. Stephen. 
29 June St, Peter and Paul. 27 Dec. St. John Evangeliſt. 
25 July St. James Apoſtle, | 28 Dec. Innocenti. 


13 Jan, 


——_ 


- 
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13 Jan. St. Hillary. 
20 Jan. OR. Hi/. iſt Return. 
23 Jan. Hillary Term begins 
27 Jan. Quind. Hill. 2d Ret. 
3 Feb. Caſ. Pur. 4th Ret. 
9 Feb. Oxab. Pur. zd Ret. 
12 Feb. Hillary Term ends. 
14 Feb. Valentine. 
10 Mar. Equal Day and Night. 
17 Mar. St. Patrick. 
23 Ap. St. George. 
24 June Sheriffs of Lend. Elec. 
15 July St. Sxvithen, 
19 July Dog-Days begin. 
1 Aug. Lammas. 
27 Aug. Dog-Days end. 
2 Sep. Fire of London 1666. 
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10 Sep. Equal Day and Night. 
28 Sep. Sheriffs of Lond. ſworn. 
29 Sep. Ld. Mayor of Lond. El. 
20 Oct. Tres Michael. 1ſ Ret. 
23 OR. Michael. Term begins. 
25 Oct. Criſpin. 


27 Oct. Mfenſ. Mich. zd Ret. 
| 29 Oct. Ld. 


ayor of Lond. ſw. 
2 Nov. All Souls. 
3 Nov. Craſ. Anim. 3 Ret. 
11 Nov. St. Martin. 
12 Nov. Ci. Mar. 4th. Ret. 
18 Nov. O#. Mar. 5th. Ret. 
25 Nov. Quin. Mar. Gth. Ret. 
28 Nov. Michael. Term ends, 
11 Dec. Shorteſt Day. 


6— 


A TaBLE of the Revolution of Eaſter, ſhewing, 
the King's Reigns, the Prime, Epact, Domi- 
nical Letter, Eaſter-Day, the Terms, and move- 


able Feaſts and Faſts, 


for ever, by Inſpection. 
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181 = i$1 ESRB 
1066 |25|Mar.| Will. 1067 |25|Mar.] Will. 
1598 Apr.] [Conq. 1599 Apr-| Conq. 
Prime 3. May Prime 4. May 
Epact 3. June Epact 14. June 
Dom. Le A. July Dom Le G July 
Eaſter A 16. Aug. EaftrrAp.8.] Aug. 
Eafter Ter. Sept. Fa. Te. beg.] Sept. 
beg. May. 3.1 Oct. 14 Ap. 25. ends“ Oct. 14 
ends 29. Nov.] 1 May 21. Nov 1 
Trin. Term Lag Trin. Term Dec 
beg Jun. 16 JJan. beg. Jun. 8. Jan. 
ends July 5. Feb. ends 27. Feb. 5 
F 14 #42 vs 


